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PREFACE. 

This little book, dovn to 160S, is an abridgment of my 
l&rgeF work, " A Short History of Ireland," of which the 
very words are nsed here as far as possible. The portion 
from 1608 to 1887 is new. The whole book is of necessity 
greatly condensed, containing mnob matter in little space : 
but it is not a cram book. It is a connected, intelligible 
narrative, into which I have tried to infuse some life and 
hnman interest. 

The series of short Chapters fiwming Fart I., on the 
Idteratoie, Art, and Inetitntiong of ancient Ireland, will, 
I hope, prove nsefnl; and perhaps they may be found 
interesting. In fbor of them I have given, in language 
as simple and clear as I could oommand, a popular 
exposition of a subject not easy to deal with — the Brehon 
Laws, including those relating to land. 

I have, I hope, written soberly and moderately, avoiding 
exaggeration and blttemeas, and showing faix play all 
round. A writer may accomplish all this while sympa- 
thizing heartily, ae I do, with Ireland and her people. 

P. W. J. 

Lths-ha-Qrbha, Lbmstie-boaii. 
BATmaHM, DnBLiN, 1893. 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF IRELAND. 



TffB MANNERS, CUSTOMS, AND INSTITUTIONS OF 

tSb ancient mi8S. 

In wbitdig the history of a country it is desirable to begin 
with some account of the early inhabitants and their 
modes of life. The following chapters, forming the first 
Fart of this book, have been written with the object of 
giving, in a popular form, some trustworthy infonnation 
on the institutions, literature, laws, and customs of the 
ancient Irish people. 

OHAFTER L 



1. Dialects of Celtic. There are two main branches of 
the Ancient Celtic Language : The Goidelio, or Gaelic, or 
Irish; and the British; corresponding with the two main 
divisions of the Celtic people of the British Islands. Each 
of these has branched into three dialects. Those of Gaelio 
are : — The Irish proper ; the Qaeho of Scotland, differing 
only slightly from the Irish ; and the Manx. The dialects 
of British are : Welsh, Cornish, and Breton or Armoric 
Of the whole six dialects, five are still spoken, the Corn- 
ish became extinct in the last century; and Manx is 
nearly extinct. 
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2. Three SiiriBionB of Iriili. It is usual to divide Irish, 
as wd find it vrritteii, into three stages : L Old Irish, from 
the eighth to the twelfth century. This is the language 
of the Irish found in the Book of Armagh, and of some 
few passages in the Book of the Dun Cow. IL Middle 
Irish, from the twelfth to the fifteenth century, marked 
by many departures from the pure Old Irish forms. This 
is the language of most of our important mani^cripts, 
described in next Obapter ; such as the Book of the Don 
Cow, the Book of Leinster, the Lebar Breco, and the 
Book of Ballymote. HL Kodem Irish, from the fifteenth 
century to the present day. This is the hinguage of most 
of the Ossianic tales. The purest specimens are the writ- 
ings of Keating. There is a vast amount of manuscript 
literature in Modem Irish. 

3. Ogham was a species of writing in use in early ages, 
the letters of which were formed by combinations of 
short lines and points on and at both sides of a middle or 
stem line called a flesc. Scraps of Ogham are sometimes 
found in manuscripts, but it was almost always used 
for stone inscriptions, the groups of lines and points gen- 
erally running along two adjacent sides of the stone, with 
the angle for a fiesc. Upwards of 200 Ogham monu- 
ments have been found in various parts of the four prov- 
inces of Ireland ; but they are far more numerous in the 
south and south-west than elsewhere. 

Ogham was cryptic or secret writing, intended to be 
lead only by the initiated. In pursuance of the cryptic 
idea, the names of the persona commemorated, as well 
as other words of the inscriptions, are often intentionally 
disguised under strange forms, sometimes by the inser- 
tion of letters not belonging to the words, and sometimes 
by reversing the syllables of a name ; and this greatly 
adds to the difficulty of deciphering inscriptions. 

As to the antiquity of Ogham writing. Some contend 
that all Oghams are purely pagan, dating from a time be- 
fore the introduction of Christianity : but there is no evi- 
dence to support this contention. Others again, while 
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Chap. H.] IRISB LITERATURE 3 

admittmg the use of Ogham in ChriBtian times, will have 
it that this writing is a Burvtval from the for-distant ages 
of pt^iaiiiam, before ChristiaDity was heard of. The best 
auUiorities main tain that Ogliam was founded on the 
Boman alphabet, and that consequently no Ogham is 
older than tiie period of the earliest introduotion of 
Chriatianit; into Irelaad. 



QIgH UTEBATUBE. 

4. Whether the pagan Irish were aoqaainted with the art 
of writing is a question that is now difficult or impoB- 
Edble to determine. Our most ancient traditions, indeed, 
assert the existence of written literature in pagan times. 
But however this may be, it is pretty certain that the art 
of writing was known to the Irish aa early as the middle 
of the fourth century ; and it is highly probable that 
some few at least had the use of letters in the time of 
Cormac Mac Art, about a century earlier. But all the 
evidence bearing on this points to Christianity as the 
source of knowledge. 

Several circumstances indicate a state of literaiy aotiv- 
ity at the time of St Patrick, who, on his arrival in the 
country, found literary and professional men : — Druids, 
poets, and antiquarians. 

6. After the time of St. Fatriok, as eveiTthing seems to 
have been written down that was considered worth pre- 
serving, manuscripts accumulated in the course of tune, 
which were kept either in monasteries or in the houses 
of hereditary professors of learning. In the dark time 
of the Daniah ravages and during the troubled centuries 
that followed the Anglo-Norman invasion, the manuscript 
ooUeotionB were gradually dispersed, and a large propoi> 
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i MANSERS, CUSTOMS, IN8TITVT10NS. [Past I. 

tion lost or destroyed. Yet we have tenuuning — rescued 
by good fortune from the general wreck — a great body 
of manuscript literature, llie two most important col- 
lections are those in 'Trinity Oollege and in tbe Boyal Irish 
Academy, Dublin, where there are manuscripts of varioua 
ages, from the fifth down to the present century. In the 
IVanciscan monastery of Adam and Eve in Dublin are a 
number of valuable manuscripts which were sent from 
Bome a few years ago. There are also many important 
manuscripts in the Britiah Museum in London and in the 
Bodleian Library at Ozford. 

6. Before the invention of printing it was customaiy in 
Ireland for individuals, or families, or religious communi- 
ties, to keep large manuscript books of miscellaneous lit- 
erature. ^ these were written such Hterary pieces aa 
were considered worthy of being preserved in writ- 
ing — tales, poems, biographies, genealogies, histories, 
annals, and so forth — all mixed up in one volume, 
and slmoBt always copied from older books. The value 
set on these books may be estimated froza the fact that 
one of them was sometunes given as ransom for a captive 
chief. 

7. The oldest of all these books of miscellaneous litera- 
ture is the Lebar-ns-Heera, or the Book of the Dun Cow, 
now in the Boyal Lish Academy. It was written by Mail- 
murri Mac Kelleher, a learned scribe, who died in Glon- 
macnoiae in the year 1106. Ae it now stands it consists of 
only 134 folio pages, a mere fragment of the original work. 
It contains 65 pieces of various kinds, several of which 
are imperfect on account of missing leaves. There are a 
number of romantic teles in prose ; a copy of the cele- 
brated Amra or elegy on St. Columkille, composed by 
Dalian Forgaill about the year 692, which no one can yet 
wholly understand, the language is so ancient and d^- 
cult ; an imperfect copy of the Voyage of Maildnn ; and 
on imperfect copy of the Tain-bo-Quelua with several of 
the minor tales connected with it. 

8. The Sook of IieLniter, the next in order of age, now in 
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Tiinitj College, Dublin, was written in 1160 and in tiie 
jears before and after. The part of the original book re-' 
maining — for it is only a part— consiBtB of 410 folio pagea, 
and contains nearly 1,000 pieces of rarious kinds — proee 
and poetry — historical eketches, roniantic tales (among 
which is a perfect copy of the Tain-bo-Quelna), topo- 
graphical tracts, genealogies, etc. — a vast coUeotioit of 
ancient Irish lore. 

9. The Lebar Breoo, or Speckled Book of Mac E^an, also 
called the Great Book of Duniry, is in the Boyal Irish 
Academy. It is a large folio volume, now consisting of 
280 pages, bat origin^y containing many more, written 
in a small, uniform, beautiful hand, toward the end of the 
fourteenth century, by the Mac Egans, a family of learned 
professors and teachers. The book, which contains 226 
pieces, was copied from various older books, most of them 
now lost All, both text and notes, with a few exceptions, 
are on religious subjects ; there is a good deal of I^dn 
mixed with the Irish. 

10. Ifae Book of Ballymote, in the Boyal Irish Academy, 
is a largo folio volume of £01 pages. It was written by sev- 
eral scribes about the year 1391, at Ballymote in Sligo, 
from older books ; and contains a great number of pieces 
in prose and verse. Among them is a copy of the Book of 
Invasions, i.e., a history of the Conquests of Ireland by 
the several ancient colonists. There are genealogies of 
almoBt all the principal Irish families ; several historical 
and romantic tales of the early Irish kings ; a copy of the 
Dinnsenchus ; a translation of the Argonautic Expedition 
and of the War of Troy. 

11. The Yellow Book of Leoan [Leckan] in Trinity Col. 
lege, ifi a large quarto volume of about 600 pages. It was 
written at Leean in the County Sligo in and about the 
year 1390, and contains a great number of pieces in prose 
and verse, historical, biographical, topographical, &c 

12. The five books above described have been published 
in fac-simile without translations by the Boyal Irish Acad- 
emy, page for page, line for line, letter for letter, so that 
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soholara in all parts of the world can now study them vitib- 
out coming to Dublin. 

13. The Book of Leoan, in the Royal Irieh Academy, 
about 600 pages, was written in 1416, chiefly by GdUa Isa 
More Mao Firbis. The contents resemble in a general 
way those of the Book of Ballymote. 

There are many other books of misoeUaneous Gaelic 
literature in the Royal Irish Academy and in Trinity Col- 
lege, such as the Book of Li^more, tiie Book of Feimoy, 
the Book of Hy Kany ; besides numerous volumes with- 
out special names. 

Ancient Irish literature, so &r as it has been preserved, 
may be classed as follows : 

L Ecclesiastical and Religious writings. 

n. Annals, History, and Genealogy. 
m. Tales, historical and romantia 

IV. Law, Medicine, and Science. 



CHAPTER rn. 

EOOLEatASTIOAL WBTriHOS. 

14. Copies of the Gospels or of other portions of Script- 
ure, that were either written or owned by eminent saints of 
the early Irish Church, were treasured with great venera- 
tion by succeeding generations ; and it became a common 
practice to enclose them, for better preservation, in oma- 
menUl boxes or shrines, which are genei-ally of exquisite 
workmanship in gold, silver, or other metals, precious 
stones, and euameL Books of this kind are the oldest we 



15. The Domnach Airgid, or Silver Shrine, which is in 
the National Museum, Dublin, ia a box containing a Latin 
copy of the Gospela written on vellum. It was once thought 
that the enclosed book was the identical copy of the Oo^ds 
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rrresented by St. Patrick to his diooiple St. Mao Oarthenn, 
the founder ai the see of Glogher : but recent inTeatigatlonB 
go to show that it is not so old «s the time (^ the great 



16. The Book of Kelli is the most remarkable book of 
this class, though not the oldest It is a Latin copy in vel- 
lum, of the four Gospels, now in Trinity College, Dublin, 
and received itfi name from having been kept for many 
centuries at; Kells in Meath. Its exact age ia unknown, 
but it was probably written in the seventh century. At 
the present day this is the best known of all the old Irish 
books, on account of its elaborate and beautiful ornamen- 
tation, of wMoh a description will be found in the Ohap- 
ter on Art 

17. The Cathaeh [Caha^ of the O'Donnella. According 
to a very old tradition this book was written by St Col- 
nmkilla ; and at any rate it has been in the family of his 
kindred, the (XDonnells, since his time. They always 
brought it with them to battle ; and it was their custom 
to have it carried three times round their army before 
fighting, in the belief that this would insure victory ; 
hence it', name, Gathach, which means Battle-book This 
venerable relic, covered with a beautifully wrought case 
of silver gilt and precious stones, may be seen in the Na- 
tional Museum, Dublin. 

18. In Trinity College, Dublin, are two beautiful shrines 
enclosing two illuminated Ctospel manuscripts, the Book 
of Dimma and the Book of Bt. Kolinff, both written in the 
seventh century. 

19. The 3ook of Amuiffh, now in Trinity College, is 
almost as beautifully written as the Book of Eells. The 
accomplished scribe was Ferdomnaoh of Armagh, who fin- 
ished the book in 807. It ia chiefly in Latin, with a good 
deal of Old Irieh interspersed. It contains a life of St Pat- 
rick ; a number of Notes on his life, by Bishop Tirechan ; 
a complete copy of the New Testament ; and St, Patrick's 
Confession, in which the saint gives a brief account, 
in simple, una&oted Latin, of lua mission in Irelaad. 
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The Confession was copied by Ferdomnach from the very 
haDdwriting of St Patriok. 

In the year 1004, a highly interesting and important 
entry was made in this boob. In that year the great 
king Brian Bom, arriving at Armagh, made an offering 
of twenty oiraces of gold on the altar of St Patrick. He 
confirmed the ancient ecclesiastical supremacy of Armi^fa, 
and caused his Becrettury, Mailauthain, to enter in the 
Book of Armagh this decree, Trhich is as plain now as the 
day it was written. 

20. We have a vast body of original eoolesiaBtical and 
religious writings. Among them are the Lives of a great 
many of the most distinguished Irish saints, mostly in 
Irish, some few in Latin ; of various ages, from the eighth 
century, the period of the Book of Armagh, down to the 
last century. The Lives of Saints Patrit^ Brigit, and 
Oolumkille are more nnmerous than those of the others. 
Of these the best known is the "Tripartite Life of St 
Patrick," 60 called because it is divided into three parts. 

Besides the Irish Lfves of St Columkille, there is one 
in latin, written by Adamnan, who died in the year 703. 
He was a native of Donegal, and ninth abbot of lona ; 
and his memoir is one of the most graceful pieces jf Latin 
composition of the Middle Ages. It has been published. 

21. Another class of Irish ecclesiastical writings are the 
Calendars or Kartyrologies, or Festilogiea — Irish Feilire 
[Fail'ira], a festival list The Feilire is a catalogue of 
saints arranged according to their festival days, with 
usually a few facts about each, briefly stated. There are 
several of ^ese Martyrologies. One is the Calendar or 
Martyrology of Donegal, written by Michael O'Clery the 
chief of the Foot Masters, which baa been published. 
The only other one I will notice is the Feilire of Aengns 
the Culdee, which is in verse, and which has been trans- 
lated and printed. 

22. The Book of Hymns is one of the manuscripts of 
Trinity College, Dubhn, copied at some time not later than 
Uie ninth or tenth century. It consists of a number of hymns 
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— some in I^tiu, some in Irish — composed by the |«imi- 
tive saints of Irdand. 

23. There are mannacripte on various other ecoleaas- 
tical subjects, scattered through our libraries ; canons and 
rules of monastic life, prayers and litanies, hymns, ser- 
mons, explanations of the Christian mysteries, commen- 
taries on the Scriptures, &c. — many very ancient. 



CHAFTER IV. 

AHHAIj, H1BT08I&S, OENEALOGIES. 

The Irish chroniclers were very careful to 
record in their annals remarkable occurrences of their 
own time, or past events as handed down to them by 
former chroniolers. The annals are among the most im- 
portant of the ancient manuscript writings for the study 
of Irish history. 

The following are the principal books of Irish Annals 
remaining. The SynchrDniims of Flann, who was a lay- 
man, Ferleginn or chief professor of the school of Monas- 
terboice ; died in 1056. He compares the chronology of 
Ireland with that of other countries, and gives the namea 
of the monarcha that reigned in them, with lists of the 
Irish kings who reigned contemporaneously. Copies of 
this tract are preserved in the Books of Lecan and Bally* 
mote. 

25. The Annals of Tishernaoh [Teema]. Tighemaoh 
O'Breen, the compiler of these annals, one of the greatest 
scholars of bis time, was abbot of the two monasteries of 
Clonmacnoise and Boscommon. He was acquainted with 
the chief historical writers of the world known in his day, 
and made use of Flann's Synchronisms, and of most other 
ancient Irish historical writings of importance. He states 
that authentic Irish history begins at the foundation of 
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TRmHn iftj aod that all preceding accoucts are uncertun 
(100). He died 1088. 

26. The Annals of Znnia&llen w^re compUed about the 
year 1215 by some aoholare of the monaster? of luniBfallen 
in the Lower Lake of Killamey. 

The Annala of ITIgteT, also called the Annals of Senait 
Mac Manila, now called Belle lale, in upper Lough Erne. 
The original compiler waa Cathal [Cahal] Maguire, who 
died of Bmall-pox in 1498. They are now in process of 
translation. 

The Annals of Looh Ce [Ee;] were copied in 1688 for 
Brian Mac Dermot, who had his resideDce in an island in 
Lough Key, in EoBcommon, They have been translated 
and edited in two Yolumea 

The Annals of Connanght from 1224 to 1562. 

27. The Chronioon Bcotomm (Chronicle of the Scots 
or Irish), down to a.d. 1135, was compiled about 1650 
by the great Irish antiquary Duald Mac Firbis, These 
annals have been printed. 

The Annals of Boyle, from the earliest time to 1253, 
are written in Irish mixed with Latin; and the entries 
throughout are rerr meagra 

The Annals of dlonmaonoise from the earliest period 
to 1408. The ordinal Irish of these is lost ; but we haTo 
an English tran^tioa by Council Mao Qeoghegan of 
Westmeath, which be completed in 1627. 

28. The Annals of the £'oiit Hasters, also called the 
Annals of Donegal, are the most important of all. They 
were compiled in the Franciscan monastery of Donegal, t^ 
three of the O'Clerys, Michael, Conary, and Cucogry, and 
by Ferfesa OTtfulconiy, who are now commonly known 
as the Four Masters. They began in 1632, and completed 
the work in 1636. "The Annals of the Four Masters" 
was translated with most elaborate and learned annota- 
tions by Dr. John O'Donovan ; and it was published — 
Irish tN±, translation, and notes — in Beven large volumes. 

A book of annals called the Psalter of Cashel was com- 
piled by Cormao Mac Cullenan, but this has been lost. 
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He also wrote " Connac'a Glossary," an explsnatioii of 
many old Irish words. This work s^ exists and has been 
translated and printed. Besides annals in the Irish lan- 
guage, there are also Annals of Ireland in Latin ; such ae 
those of Glyn, Dowling, Pembridge, of Multif amham, &&, 
most of wMch have been published. 

29. HiBtorieB. None of the writers dt old times con- 
ceived the plan of writing a general history of Ireland. 
The first lustory of the whole country was the Form 
Teasa ar Erinn, or History of Ireland, from the most 
ancient times to the Anglo-Norman invasion, written by 
Dr. Geof^ey Seating of Tubbrid in Tipperary, who died 
in 1644. Keating was deeply versed in the ancient lan- 
guage and literature of Ireland ; and his history, though 
containing much that is legendary, is very interesting and 
valuable. 

30. Cteneftlogies. The genealogies of the principal 
families were most faithfully preserved in ancient Ireland. 
Each king and chief had in his household a Bhanachy or 
historian, whose duty it was to keep a written record of 
all the anaestors and of the several branches of the fam- 

%• 

Many of the ancient genealogies are preserved in the 
Books of Leinster, Iiecan, Bdlymote, &c. But the most 
important collection of all is the great Book of Genealo- 
gies compiled in the years 1650 to 1666 in the College ot 
St. Nicholas in Galwsy, by Duald Mac Firbis. 

31. In this place may be mentioned the DinsMnchiu 
[Din-Sban'&hus], a topographical tract giving the legeni^ 
srj history and tiie etymology of the names of remarkable 
hills, mmrnds, eaves, cairns, cromlechs, raths, duns, and 
so forth. Copies of this tract are foimd in several of the 
old Lish books of miscellaneons literature, as abeady 
mentioned in Chapter XL 
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CHAPTEE V. 

SierOBICAL AND BOMANTIO TtSSB. 

32. Of all our manuscript remidiis, romantic literature 
IB the most abundant. In course of time a great body of 
Buch Uteratnre accumulated, conaistiDg cfaiefl; of prose 
tale& In the Boob of Leinater there is a very intereeting 
list of ancient historical tales, to the number of 187, 
which are classified into Battles, Voyages, Tragedies, 
Military Expeditions, Cattle-raids, GourtshipB, Pursuits, 
Adventures, Caves (i.e. adventures in caves), Visioiia, 
Sieges, Feasts, Slaughters, Exiles, and Lake eruptions. 
We have in our old books stories belonging to every one 
of these classes. 

" Some of the tales are historical, i.e. founded on his- 
torical events — histoij embelHshed with fiction ; while 
others are altogether fictitious. But it is to be observed 
that even in the fictitious tales, the main characters are 
nearly always historical, or such as were conBidered so. 
The greater number of the tales are in prose, but some 
are in verse ; and in many of the prose tales the leading 
characters are often made to express themselves in verse ; 
or some strildng incident of the storyis related in a poeti- 
cal form."* 

33. A large proportion of the tales fall under two main 
cycles of ancient Irish histoTy, which in all the Irish poeti- 
<sil and romantic literature were kept perfectly distinct : 
— the cycle of Conor Mac Nessa and his Bed Branch 
Knights, and the cycle of Finn, the son of Cumal and his 
Fianna [Feena]. Conor Mac Nessa was king of Ulster in 
the first century, and hved in the palace of Emain or 
Emwifiift, Under him fiourished the Bed Branch Knights, 
a sort of militia for the defence of the throne. The sto- 

* Jojm's Old Cdtio Somanea, Preface. 
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Ties of this period form by far the finest pari of our 
ancient romantio literature. 

The most celebrated of all the tales is the Tfiiii-l)0< 
Gnailn^ [Quel'ne], the epic of Ireland ; which celebrates 
a cattle-raiding invasion of Ulster by Maive queen of 
Connaught in the first century (100). In connexion vith 
it there are about thirty minor iales. 

34 Of the cycle of Finn and the Fens of Erin we baTe 
a vast collectioii of tales : commonly known as the Ossi- 
anic Tales. Finn the eon of Cumal lived in the third 
century, and had his chief residence on the Hill of Allen 
in Kildare. He was killed on the Boyne when an old 
man, a.d. 283 ; and of all the heroes of ancient Ireland 
he ia moat vividly remembered in popular tradition. He 
was son-in-law of Gormac Mac Art, king of Ireland ; and 
under that monarch he commanded a militia or standing 
army called the Fianna of Erin (104). 

I^e tales of the Fena are neither so ancient nor so fine 
as those of the Bed Branch Enighta : the greater number 
are contained in manuscripts not more than 100 or 160 
years old. Six volumes of tales, chiefly of the cycle of 
Finn, have been published with translations. The beat 
of them is "The Pursuit of Dermot and Glrania," of 
wliich I have given a free English translation in ::aj "Old 
Celtic Romance B." 

35. The battle of Moylena and the battle of Moyrath 
are the sabjects of two historic tales, both of which have 
been published, the former edited by Eugene O'Curry 
and the latter by O'Donoran. What are called the 
" Three Tragic Stories of Erin," viz., the Fate of the Chil- 
dren of Lit, the Fate of the Sons of Turenn, and the 
Fate of the Children of Usna, have been tran^ted and 
edited by O'Curry. I have myself published in my Old 
Celtic Bomances free translations, without texts, of twelve 
ancient tales ; among them two of the three Tragic Sto- 
ries of Erin. 

The great majority of those old tales still remain un- 
published and nntxanalated. 
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s CHAPTEB VL 

THE BBEBOH LAW. 

86. In Ireland jadges were called Brehons ; and ths 
law they administered — the ancient law of Ireland — is 
now commonly known as the Brelum law. To become a 
brehon, a peraon had to go through a regular, well de- 
fined course of training. 

The brehons were a totj influential class of men, and 
those attached to chiefs had free lands for their mainte- 
nance. Those not so attached lived simply on the fees of 
their profeBsion. It generally required great technical 
skill to decide cases, the legal rules, as set forth in the 
law-books, were so complicated, and so many circum- 
stances had to be taken into account. The brehon, more- 
over, had to be very careful, for he was himself Inible to 
damages if he delivered a false or an unjust judgment. 

37. The brehons had collections of laws in volumes or 
tracts, aU in the Irish language, by whicb they regulated 
their judgments. Many of fiieBe have been preserved, 
and of late years some of the most important have been 
published, with translations, forming four printed vol- 
umes. C^ the tracts contained in these volumes, the two 
largest and moat important are the Senchns Hor [Shan'a- 
husMore] and the Book of Aoaill [Ack'ill]. The Sen- 
chuB Mor la chiefly concerned with the Irish civil law, 
and the Book of AcaiU with the criminal law and the 
law relating to personal injuries. 

38. At tiie request of St. Patrick, Laeghiure [Iieary] 
king of Ireland formed a committee of nine persons to 
revise the lavfS : — viz., three kinga, of whom Laeghaire 
himself was one : three ecclesiasticB, of whom Patri^ vras 
one ; and three poets and antiquarians, of whom Buftach, 
Laeghaire's chief poet was one. These nine having ex- 
punged everything that clashed vrith the Christian faith. 
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produced itt fhe end of three years a reyieed code vbich 
was called Senchus Mor. 

39. The very book left by St Patrick and the others 
has been long lost Suoceeeive copies were made from 
time to time, with commentaries and explanations ap- 
pended, till tte manuscripts we now possess were pro- 
duced. 

The language of the laws is extremely archaic and dif- 
ficult, indicating a very remote antiquity, though prob- 
ably not the very language of the text left by the revising 
committee, but a modified version of a later time. The 
two great Irish scholars — John O'Donovan and Eugene 
O'Curry — ^who translated them, were able to do so only 
after long study ; and in numerous instances were, to the 
last, not quite sure of the meaning. Even the translation 
is hard enough to understand, and is often ouintelligible. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

THE LiW OP O0MPKN8ATI0S. 

40. The Brehon code forms a great body of civil, mili- 
tary, and criminal law. It regulates the various ranks of 
society, from the king down to the slave, and enumerates 
their several rights and privileges. There are minute 
rules for the management of property, for the several 
industries — building, brevring, mills, water-courses, fish- 
ing-weirs, bees and honey — for distress or seizure of 
goods, for tithes, trespass, and evidence. The relations 
of landlord and tenant, the fees of piofesBional men — 
doctors, jitdgeB, teachers, builders, artificers — the mutual 
duties of father and son, of foster-parents and foster- 
children, of master and servant, are all carefully regulated. 
Contracts are regarded as peculiarly sacred, and are 
treated in great detail. 

In criminal law, the various offences are minutely dis- 
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tlngaished : — Murder, m&nslaughtor, woimding, thefts, 
and every Tariety of wilful damage ; and accidental in- 
juries froEQ flails, sledge-hammers, and all sorte of weap- 
ons. 

41. Injoriee of all kinds as between man and man 
were atoned for by a compensation paymenL Homidde, 
whether by intent or by misadventure, was atoned for 
like other injuries, by a, money fine. 

The fine for homicide or for bodily injury of any kind 
was called eric [er'rick] : the amount was adjudged by a 
brehon. The principles on which these awards should 
be made are laid down in great detail in the Book of 
Acoill. 

In case of homidde the family of the victim were en- 
titled to the eric. If the culprit did not pay, or ab- 
sconded, leaving no property, bis fine [Anna] or family 
were liable. If they wished to avoid this they were re- 
quired to give up the offender to the family of the victim, 
who might then if they pleased, kill him : or failing this, 
his family had to expel him, and to lodge a sum to free 
themselves from the consequences of his subsequent mis- 
conduct 

In the Book of AcaUl there is a minute enumeration of 
bodily injuries, whether by design or accident, with the 
Gompess&tion for each, taking into account the position 
of the parties and the other numerous circumstances that 
modified the amount 

42. For homicide and for most injuries to person, prop- 
erty or dignity, the fine consisted of two parts: — first, the 
payment for the mere injury, which was determined by 
the severity of the injury, and by other circumstances : 
second, a sum called Log-enecli or Honour-price, which 
varied according to the rank of the parties : the higher 
the rank the greater the honour-price. The consideration 
of honour-price entered into a great nnmber of the pro- 
visions of uie Biehon law. This principle also existed in 
the early Teutonic codes. 

To make due allowance for all modifying ciroumstancea 
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in cases of tria], called for much legal knowledge and 
technical s&ill on ths port of the brehon : quite aa much 
as we expect in a lawyer of the present day. 

The principle of compeuEtation for murder was not pe- 
culiar b) Ireland. It existed among the Anglo-Saxons, as 
well as among the ancient Greeks, Franks, and Germans. 



CHAPTER Vm 

OBADE3 Ann GBOUPS OF BOOIFFY. 

43. The people were divided into classes, from the 
king down to the slave, and the Brehon law took cogni- 
sance of all — setting forth their rights, duties and privi- 
leges. These classes were not castes ; for under certain 
conditions persons could pass from one to the next ahove. 
There were five main dasses: — (1) Kings of various 
grades from the king of the tuath or cantred up to the 
king of Ireland ; (2) Nobles ; (3) Freemen with property ; 
(4) Freemen without property (or with very little) ; (5) 
The non-free classes. The first three were the privileged 
classes : a person belonging to these was an aire [arra] or 
chief. 

a. The nobles were those who had land as their own 
property, for which they did not pay rent Part of this 
land they held in their own hands and tilled by the 
labour of the non-free classes : part they let to tenants. 
An aire of this class was called a flaith [:Q^], i.e. a noble, 
a chief, a prince. 

A person belonging to the third class of Aire, a non- 
noble rent-paying freeman with property, had no land of 
his own ; his property consisting of cattle and other mov- 
able goods ; hence he was called a be-aire, Le. a cow-aire. 
A bo-aire rented land from a fioith ; thus taking rank as a 
free tenant ; and he grazed his cattle partly on this and 
partly on ihe " commons " grazing land. The bo-airea 
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had certiaiii allowanoea nnd piivil^es aooording to tank. 
Among tbeir allovanoea weie a share in the null and in 
the kiln of the distriot, and faee for witneBsing contracts 
and for other legal fonotions. 

46. The Brogh-fer or Bmgoid [hroo-fer : broo-ei^] was 
an interesting ofBoiol of the bo-aire class. He was a pnb- 
lio hospitaller, bound to keep an open booBe for the re- 
ception of Btiaugers. There should be a trnmber of open 
roads leading to his house; and he had to keep a light 
burning on ^xa lawn at night to guide travellers. He had 
free l^d and large allowances for the support of the 
expenses of Ms house ; and he was much honoured. 

46. The next class, the fourth, the freemen without 
property, were free tenants ; they differed from the bo- 
aires only in not possessing property in herds — for the 
bo-aires were themselves rent-payers ; and accordingly, 
a mem of the fourth class became a bo-aire if he 
accumulated property enough. These freemen without 
proper^ and the non-free olasaea will be treated of in 
next Chapter. 

47. The people were formed into groups of various 
sizes frvm the family upwards. The fomily was the group 
consisting of the living parents and all their descendants. 
The Sept was a larger group descended from common 
parents long since dead. AU the members of a sept were 
nearly related, and in later times bore the same surname. 
The Clan or house was still larger. Clatm means children, 
and the word therefore implied descent from one ancestor. 
The Tribe was made up of several septs or dans, and 
usually claimed, like the subordinate groups, to be de- 
scended from a common ancestor. But as strangers 
were often adopted into all the groups, there was much 
admixture; and the theory tA common descent became 
in great measure a fiction. 

46. Septs, clans, and tribes were governed by chiefs : the 
chief of a tribe bad jurisdiction over die chiefs of the several 
dans or septa composing the tribe, and received tribute 
from them. If the territory oooupied by the tribe was sufB- 
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cientl; eztennTe, the ruling flaith was a Ai [ree] or king : 
the tuath or cautred was the BmaUeet 1^x11017 whose 
ruler was colled a Bi There were 184 tuaths in all Ire- 
land, hut probably all had not kings. 

There was a regular gradation of sub-kingdoms from 
the tuath upwards. Some were veiy lar^, guch as 
Tyrone, Tirconnell, Thomond, Desmond, Oasory, Ac, 
each of which comprised seTsral tribes. 

49. Each of the five provinces — Ulster, Leinster, Mun- 
ster, COQuaught, Meath — bad a king ; this is commonly 
known as the Pentarchy. These five provincial kings had 
sovereignty over the sub-kings of their several provinces, 
all of whom owed them tribute and war service. 

Lastly there was the Ard-ri or supreme monarch of aU 
Ireland. He had sovereignty over the provincial kings, 
who were bound to pay him tribute and attend him in 

60, The following are the main features of the ancient 
territorial divisions of the country. It was paroelled out 
into &ve provinces from the earliest times of which we 
have any record : — ^Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, and the 
two Munsters. Laighin pjayen] or Leinster extended 
from the Soir to Inver Colpa (the mouth of the Boyne) ; 
T^aid [Ulla] or Ulster from the Boyne round northwards 
to the little river Drowes between Donegal and Leitrim ; 
Olnegmacht or Goninaught from the Drowes to Limerick 
- and the Shannon ; The two Munsters, viz., the province 
of Curoi Mac Dora from Limerick to Cork and westward 
to the coasts of Cork and Kerry, and the province of Achy 
Awaroe from Cork to the mouth of the Suir. It is stated 
that these provinces met at the hill of Uahnagh in West- 
meath. 

51. This division became modified in course of time. 
A new province — that of Mide or Meath — was created in 
the second century by Tuathal the Legitimate king of 
Ireland, who formed it by cutting off ft portion of each of 
the other provinces round the hiU of Ushnagh (101). 
Mwrtkemne, now the county Loutli, was transferred from 
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Ulster to Leinster ; the present county Cavan, which 
originallf belonged to Oonnaught, was ^ven to Ulster ; 
and the territory now known as the county Clare was 
wrested from Connaught and annexed to Munster. The 
two Munsters ceaaed to be distinguished, and the whole 
province was known by the name of Murnian or Munster. 
A better known sabdivlsion of Munster was into Tho- 
mond or North Munster, which broadly speaking included 
Tipperary, ClEire, and Limerick; and Desmond or South 
Munster, compriung Kerry, Cork and Waterford. la re- 
cent times Meath has disappeared as a province ; and the 
original provinces remain : — Leinster, Ulster, Connaught, 
and Munster. 

52. With the object of avoiding the evils of a disputed 
sucesslon, the person to succeed a king or chief was 
often elected by the tribe during the lifetime of the king 
or chief himself ; when elected he was called the Tanist. 
lie person who was generally looked upon as the king's 
succesBor, whether actually elected tanist or not — the 
heir apparent — was commonly called the Roydanma. 

The king or chief was always elected from members of 
one family, bearing the same surname : but the eucces- 
don was not hereditary in our sense of the word ; it was 
elective with the above limitation of being confined to one 
family. Any freebom member of the family was eli- 
gible : the tanist might be brother, son, nephew, cousin, 
&c., of the chief. That member was chosen who was 
considered best able to lead in war, and govern in peace ; 
and he should be free from all persontd deformities or 
blemishes. 



CHAPTEE IX. 

THE TEHUKB OF LAHD, 

63. The land was held by individuals in five different 
ways, 
Fmsr : The chief, whether of the tribe or of the Bepi^ 
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had a portion as meiual land for hia sapport^ fmr life or 
for BB long as he remained chief. 

Second : Another portion was held as private property 
b; persons who had come to own the land in Tarioua 
ways. Most of these wGTeJlailka or nobles, of the several 
ranks ; and some were professional men, such as phy- 
edcians, judges, poets, historians, artificers, &c, who had 
'^ot their l^ads as stipends for tJieir professional services 
to the ohief, and in whose families it often remained for 
generations. 

Thibd : Persona held as tenants portions of the lands 
belonging to those who owned it as private property, or 
portions of the mensal land of the chief ; much like ten* 
ants of the present day : these paid what was equivalent 
to rent — always in kind. 

FouBTH : The rest of the arable land, which was called 
the tribe land, forming by far the largest part of the ter> 
ritory, belonged to the people in general ; no part being 
private property. This was occupied by the free mem- 
bers of the tribe or eept, who were owners for the time 
being, each of his own farm. IJvery free man had a right 
to his share. Those who occupied the tribe land did not 
hold for any fixed terra, for the land of the sept was liable 
to Gavelkind (58) or redistribution from time to time- 
once every two or three years. Yet thev were not tenants 
at wdl, for they could not be disturbed till the time of 
redistribntion ; even then each man kept his crops and 
got compensation for unexhausted improvements ; and 
though he gave up one farm he always got another. 

Fifth : ^e non-arable or waste land — mountain, forest, 
bog, &c. — was "commons" land. This was not appro* 
priated by individuals ; but every free man had a right to 
use it for grazing, for procuring fuel, or for the chase. 

54. The revenue of the ohief was derived from three 
main sources. Mrst, his mensal land, some of which he 
cultivated by his own labourers, some he let to tenants : 
Second, subsidies of various kinds from the tribesmen : 
ITiird, payment for stock as described farther on. But 
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in additioQ to this lie might have land as his own peiaonol 
property. 

Every tribesman had to pay to his chief a certain sob- 
sidy according to his means. The usual subsidy for com- 
mons pasturage was in the proportion of one animal 
yearly for every seven, which was considerably less than 
a reasonable rent of the present day. Probably the sub- 
sidy for tillage land was in much the same proportion. 

A man who takes land must have stock : — cows wd 
sheep for the pasture-land, horses or oxen to carry on the 
work of tillage. A small proportion of the tenants had 
stock of their own, bat the great majority had not. 
Where the tenant needed stock it wm the custom for the 
chief to give him as much as he wanted at certain rates of 
payment. This giving or lending of stock was very gen- 
eral, and from it the i±iefs derivol a large part of Uieir 
income. 

56. The tenant was called a o6iIe [caila]. Some ten- 
ants were saer-ceiles, free tenants : some daer-c&Hes, base 
or bond tenants. The free tenants were comparatively 
independent ; the bond tenants had to pay heavy sub- 
sidies, which always kept them down. 

The c4ilra or tenants hitherto spoken of were all free 
men. !Each had a house of his own, the right to a share 
of the tribe land and to the use of the commons. In this 
sense the daer-c4iles were free men, as well as the saer- 
o4iles. 

66. The daer-tenants were bound to give the chief re- 
fection on visitation, called coinmed [coinej] ; that is, the 
chief was entitled to go with his foUowers to the house of 
the tenant, who had to supply the company with food 
and drink. The number of followers, the time, and the 
food, were carefully regulated by the Brehon law, accord- 
ing to the amount of stock the tenant borrowed from 
the chiel But it was a bad and a dangerous custom. 

The Anglo Irish lords imitated and abused this regula- 
tion by what was called Coyne and Livery. A loilitaiy 
leader, when he had no money to pay his soldiers, turned 
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them out with arms in their hEmds among the ooloniBte to 
pay themBelves in money and food. This was Coyne and 
lirery. No distinction was made ; and tha aoldiers being 
under no restraint, plundered and oppressed the people 
and committed man; other crimes. Many severe laws 
were passed against Coyne and Livery, but notwithfitand- 
ing these, it continued to be practiced by the great lords 
for generations. Bad as the Irish coiney was, Coyne and 
Idvery was much worse. 

67. The non-free people were those who had scarcely 
any rights — some none at all Tliey had no i?laim to any 
part of the tribe land or to the use of the commons ; 
though the chief might permit them to till land, for 
which they had to pay ruinous rent Their standing 
varied ; some being absolute slaves, some little removed 
from slavery, and others far above it The most numer- 
ous class of the non-free people were those called yWtrg ; 
they had no right to any land they tilled, and were in 
complete dependence — tenants at wiU, who could be put 
out at any time. 

We know that Slavery pure and simple existed in Ire- 
land in early times : and that it continued to a compara- 
tively late period is proved by the testimony of Giraldua 
Cambrensis, who relates that it was a common custom 
among the English to sell their children and other rela- 
tives to the Irish for slaves ; Bristol being the great mart 
for the trade. Slaves in those days formed a recognised 
item of trafSo in Ireland. 

S8. LAND descended in three ways. 

Fntsr: As private property, in the usual way from 
father to children. 

Seoohd : By tanistry, i.e. the metaal land held by the 
chief went, not to his heir, but the person who succeeded 
him in the Chiefship. 

Thuid: By OaTeUdnd. When a c^ile or free tenant 
who held a part of the tribe land died, his farm did not 
go to his children ; but all the tribe land belonging to the 
sept was redivided or gavelled among all the male adult 
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memberB of the sept mcladiug the dead man'a adult eons. 
GaveUimd in a modified form atill exiats in Kent. 

69. It should be remarked that all paymenta were 
made in kind: Cows, horses, sheep, or silTer. A cow 
was the unit of value, and as such was called a B6d 
[^ade]. A onmal was equal to three s4ds. 



CHAPTER X. 



60. From very earl; times the Irish were celebrated for 
their skill in music. Our native literature abounds in 
references to music and to skilful musicians, who are 
always spoken of in terms of the utmost respect 

During the long period when learning fourished in 
Ireland, Irish professors and teachers of music would 
seem to have been almost as much in request in foreign 
countries as those of Uterature and philosophy. In the 
middle of the seventh century, Gertrude, abbess of Ni- 
velle in France, daughter of Pepin mayor of the palace, 
engaged SS. Foillan and Ultan, brothers of the Irish saint 
Fursa, of Peronne, to instruct her nuns in psalmody. In 
the latter half of the ninth century the doister schools 
of St. Gall were conducted by an Irishman, Maengal or 
Marcellus, under whose teaching the mudo school there 
attained its highest fame. 

61. The cultivation of music was not materially inter- 
rupted by the Danish troubles. Giraldus Cambrensis, 
who seldom had a good word for anything Irish, speaks 
of the Irish harpers as follows : — " They are incomparably 
niore skilful than any other nation I have ever seen. 
For their manner of playing on these instruments, un- 
like that of the Britons to which I am accustomed, is not 
slow and harsh, but lively and rapid, while the melody is 
both sweet and sprightly. It is astonishing that in so 
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oomplez and rapid a mOTement of tihe fiogers the maBioal 
proportions [as to time] can be preserved ; and tiiat 
throughout the difficult modulations on their TariouB in- 
Btrumentfi, the harmony is completed with such a sveet 
rapidity," For centuries after the time of Giraldus 
music continued to be cultivated uninterruptedly ; and 
there was an unbroken succession of great professional 
harpers, who maintained their ancient pre-eminence down 
to 0x6 eeventeenth century. 

62. It is only when ws arrive at the seventeenth cen- 
tury that we begin to be able to identify certain com- 
posers as the au^ors of existing airs. The oldest harper 
of great eminence coming within this description is Eory 
Dall (blind) O'Cahan, who was the composer of many 
fine airs, some of which we still possesa Died 1600. 

Thomas O'Connallon was bom in the county Sligo 
early in the seventeenth century. He seems to have been 
incomparably the greatest harper of hie day, and com- 
posed many exquisite airs. Died about 1700. 

A much better known personage was Torlogh O'Oaro- 
lan or Carolan : bom at Nobber, county Meath, about 
1670, died in 1738. He was blind from his youth, and 
ultimatdy became the greatest Irish musical composer of 
modem times. A large port of his musical oompodtiona 
are preserved. 

63. The harp is the earliest musical instrument men- 
tioned in Irish literature. It was called crot or emit, and 
was of various sizes from the small portable hand harp to 
the great bardic instrument six feet high. It was com- 
monly furnished with thirty strings, but sometimea had - 
many more. 

The Irish had a small stringed instrument called ft 
timpan, which had only a few strings — from three to 
eight. It was played with a bow or plectrum. 

The bagpipe was known in Ireland from very early 
times : the form used was that now commonly known as 
the Highland pipes — aluii|; from the shoulder : the bag 
inflated hj the mouth. The other form— resting on the 
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lap, the bag inflated hj a bellows — which is much the 
Sner instrument, is of modem inTention. The b^pipe 
was in veiy general use, but it was only the lower clames 
that played on it : the harp was the instrument of the 
higher olasses. 

64. The musio of ancient Ireland consisted wholly of 
short airs, each with two strains or parts, seldom more. 
But these, though simple in comparison with modem 
music, were constructed with Buoh exquisite art that of a 
large proportion of them it may be truly said no modern 
composer can produce aire of a dmiLur kind to equal 
them. 

65. It was only in the last century that players began 
to collect Irish airs from singers and players, and to write 
them down. The principal collections of Irish airs are 
those of Bunting, Petrie, Joyce, Homoastle, Lynch, and 
Hoffiuan. Other collections are mostly copied from tiiese. 

The man who did most in modem times to draw atteit- 
tion to Irish music was Thomas Moore. He composed 
hia exquidte songs to old Irish airs. The whole collec- 
tion of songs and aire — well known as 'Moore's Melo- 
dies ' — is now published in one small cheap volume. 

66. We know the authors of many of the airs composed 
within the last 200 years : but these form the smallest 
portion of the whole body of Irish music. All the rest 
have come down from old times, scattered fragments of 
exquisite beauty, that remind us of the refined muaioal 
culture of our forefathers. To this last class belong such 
well known airs as Savoumeen Dheelish, Shule Aroon, 
Molly Asthore, The Boyne Water, Garryowen, Patrick's 
Day, Eileen Aroon, Langolee, &c. To iUuBtrate what is 
here said, I may mention that of about 120 Irish airs in 
all Moore's Melodies, we know the authors of less than a 
dozen : as to the rest, nothing ia known either of the pei>- 
sons who composed tbem or of the times of their compo- 
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67. Fenwork. In Ireland art was practiced in fovr dif- 
ferent branches: — Ornamentation and illumination of 
manuecTipt books ; metal work ; sculpture ; and build- 
ing. Art of every kind reached ita hlgliest perfection in 
the period between the end of the ninth and the begin- 
ning of the twelfth oentury. All cultivation degenerated 
after that, on account of we Danish irmptionB and the 
Anglo Norman Invasion. 

68. The special style of pen ornamentation was quite 
pecoliar to tiie Celtic people of Lreland. Its most marked 
characteristio is interlaced work formed b; bands, xih- 
bona, and cords, which are curved and twisted and inter* 
woven in the moat intricate way, something like basket 
work infinitely varied in pattern. These are intermingled 
and alternated with zigzags, waves, spirala, and lozenges ; 
while here and there among the curves are seen the faces 
or forms of dr^ons, serpents, or other strange looking 
animalH, their tails, or ears, or tongaes elongated and 
woven till they become merged and lost in the general 
design. This ornamentation was chiefly used in the 
capital letters, which are generally very large. One 
capital of the Book of Eells covers a whole page. The 
pattern is often so minute and complicated as to require 
the aid of a magnifying glass to examine it The pen 
work is throughout Ouminatod in brilliant colours, wMoh 
in several of t£e old books are even now very little faded 
after tJie lapse of so many centuriea 

69. The Book of Sella, probably written in the seventh 
century, is the most beautiful Irish book in existence. Pro- 
fessor Westwood of Oxford, who has examined the best 
Bpedmens of ancient penwork all over Europe, says : — " It 
is ihe moat aatoniahing book of the Four Ctoepels whioh ez- 
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ists in the votld : there is nothing like it in all the books 
which were written for CSiarlemagne and his immediate 



Speaking of another Irish book, Mr. Westwood says : — 
" I have counted [with a magnifying glass] in a small space 
scarcely three quarters of an inch in length by lees than 
half an inch in width, in the Book of Armagh, no less 
than 158 interlacements of a slender ribbon pattern 
formed of white lines edged with black ones." The Book 
of Durrow and the Book of Armagh, both in Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, are splendidly ornamented and illuminated. 

Giraldus Gambrensis when in Ireland in 1186, saw a 
copy of the Four Gospels in St Brigit's nnnnery in Kil- 
dare, which so astonished him that he has recorded a 
legend that it was written under the direction of an angeL 

70. The early Irish misBionaries brought their arts of 
writing and illuminating wherever they went, and taught 
them to others ; and to this day numerous exquimte speci- 
mens of their skUl and taste are preserved in the libnttiea 
of England, France, Germany, and Italy. 

71. Hetal work. The pagan Irish, like the ancient 
Britons, practised the art of working in bronze, silver, 
gold, and enamel. This primitive act was continued info 
Christian times, and was brought to its highest perfec- 
tion in the tenth and eleventh centuries. 

The ornamental designs of metal work were generally 
similar to those used in manuscripts, and the execution 
was distinguished by the same exquisite skill and masterly 
precision. The principal articles made by the artists 
were crosses ; croziers ; chahces ; bells ; brooches ; shrines 
or boxes to hold books or beUs or relics; and book 
satchels, in which the two materials, metal and leather, 
were used. Specimens of all these may be seen in the 
National Museum in Dublin. The three most remark- 
able as well as the most beautiful objects in the Museum 
are the Crois of Cong, the Ardag'h chalice, and tbe Tua 
brooch. 

72. The chalice was found a few years ago buzied in 
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the ground under a stone in old Mg at Ardagh, in the 
county Limerick. It is elaborately ornamented with de- 
aigns in metal and enamel ; and was probably made Bome 
short time before the tenth century. 

The Tara brooch is ornamented all over with amber, 
glass, and enamel, and with the characteristic Irish inter- 
laced work in metaL Many old brooches are preservedj 
but this is by far the most beautiful and perfect of all. 

The cross of Cong, which is 2 feet 6 inches high, is 
covered with elaborate ornamentation of pure Celtic d&- 
sign; and a series of inscriptions in the Irish language 
^ong the sides give its fuU history. It was made by 
order of Turlogh O'Connor king of Cannaught. The 
artist, wbo finished bis work in 1123, was Miulisa Mao 
Braddan OHechan. 

73. A great variety of gold ornaments may be seen in 
the National Museum, many of beautiful workmanship. 
There are several torques, ^ pure gold, one of which — 
found at Tara — is 5 feet 7 inches in length and weighs 
^Ih ounces. The torques were worn round the neck, but 
of most of the other ^ticles the t^es are unknown. 

74. Sonlptiire. Artistic sculpture is chiefly exhibited 
in the great stone crosses, of which about forty-five still 
remain in various parts of Lreland. One peculiarity of 
the Celtic cross is a circular ring round the intersection, 
binding the arms together. Thirty-two of the forty-five 

' existiiig crosses are richly ornamented ; and eight have 
inscriptions. The dates of the stone crosses extend from 
the tenth to the thirteenth century. Besides the orna- 
mentation, most of the high crosses contain groups of 
figures representing various subjects of sacred history. 
The ornamentation is still of the same general Celtic 
character that we find in metal work and in illuminated 
manuscripta, and it exhibits the same masterly skill and 
ease both in design and execution. One of Uie crosses 
at Monasterboice is 27 feet high. 
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CHAPTEEXn 

DVEEUHOS, POBTBZaSSS, EGCLESUSTKUI. BUIIDINaB. 

75. Swellings and FortreBses. Before the introduction 
of Ghiistiaiiily, buildisgB of every kind in Ireland were 
almost nniversall; round. The quadrangular shape, 
vhich was first used in the churches in the time of St. 
Patrick, oame very elowly into use ; and round shaped 
Btmctures finally disappeared only in the thirteenth or 
fourteenth centoij. The dwelling houses were almost 
always of wood. The wall was formed of strong posts, 
with the intervening spaces filled with wicker-work, plas- 
tered, and often whitened or variously coloured. 

76. The homesteads had to be fenced in to protect 
them from robbers and wild animals. This was done by 
digging a deep circular trench, the clay from which was 
thrown up on the inside. Thus was formed all round, a 
high mound or dyke with a trench outside : one opening 
was left for a door or gate. 

These old circular forts are found in every part of Ire- 
land, but more in the south and west than elsewhere, 
many of them still veiy perfect — but of coarse the timber 
houses are all gone. Almost all are believed in popular 
snperBtition to be the haunts of fairies. They are known 
by various names, IA&, Bath,-Brugh [broo], Dun, Cashel, 
and Caher — tbe cashels and cahers being usually built of 
Btone. Some forts are very large— ^00 feet or more across 
— so as to give ample room for the group of timber 
houses, or for the cattle at night. The smaller forts were 
the residences of the farmera Very often the flat middle 
space is raised to a higher level than the surrounding 
land, and sometimes there is a great mound in the centre, 
with a flat top, on which no doubt the strong house of the 
chief stood. In the very large forts there are often three 
or more great drcumvaUations, Sound the forts of ikings 
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or chiefs were grouped the timber dwellings of the de- 
pendents, forming a sort of village. 

In most of the forts both large and small, whether with 
flat areas or with raised mounds, there are underground 
chambers, which were probably used as storehoiwes, and 
in case of sudden attack, as places of refuge for women 
and children. 

77. Where stone was abundant the surrounding ram- 
part was often built of dry masonry, the stones being fit- 
ted with great exactness. In some of these structures the 
stones are very large, and then the style of building is 
termed Cyclopean. Many great stone fortresses still re- 
main near the coasts of Sligo, Galway, Clare, and Kerry, 
and a few in Antrim and DonegaL 

78. For greater security dwellings were often conetruct- 
ed on artificial islands made with stakes, trees, and 
bushes, in shallow lakes : these were called crannoges. 
Communication with the shore was carried on by means 
of a rude boat kept on the island. Crancoge dwellings 
were in very general use in the time of Elizabeth ; and 
the remains of many of them are still to be seen in our 
lakes. 

79. Churches. Prom the time of St. Patrick downwards, 
churches were built, the greater number of wood, but 
many of stone. 

The primitive stone churches, erected in the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh centuries are simple oblongs, small and rude. 
As Christianity spread, the churches became gradually 
larger and more ornamental, and a chancel was often 
added at the east end, which was another oblong, merely 
a continuation of the larger building. The jamba of both 
doora and windows inclined so that the bottom of the 
opening was wider than the top ; this shape of door or 
window is a sure mark of antiquity. The remains of lit- 
tle stone churches of this antique pattern, of ages from 
the fifth century to the tenth or eleventh, are still to be 
found all over Ireland. 

80. Bauad Towers. In connection with many of the 
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ancient ohurches there were round towers of stone from 
60 to 160 feet high, and from 13 to 20 feet in external 
diameter at the base : the top was conical. The interior 
was divided into six or seven stories, reached by ladders 
from one to another, and each story was lighted by one 
window : the top story had usually four large windows. 
, The door was placed 10 or more feet from the ground 
outside, and was reached by a ladder: both doors and 
windows had sloping jambs like those of the churches. 
About 80 round towers still remain, of which about 20 
Bre perfect. 

Formerly there was nucb speculation as to the uses of 
these round towers ; but Dr. George Petrie set the ques- 
tion at rest in his Essay on their Origin and Uses. It is 
now known that they are of Christian origin, and that 
they were always built in connection with ecolesiastieal 
establishments. They were erected at various times from 
about the ninth to the thirteenth century. They had at 
least a twofold use : as beUries and as keeps to which the 
inmates of the monastery retired with their valuables in 
case of sudden attack. They were probably used also, 
when occasion required, as beacons and watch-towers. 
These are Dr. Pefrie's conclusions, except only that be 
fixed the data of some few in the fifth century, which 
recent investigations have shown to be too early. 

81. Later Churches. Until about the period of the 
Anglo Norman invasion all the churches were small, be- 
cause the congregations were smtlU. Towards the close 
of the twelfth century, when many of the great English 
lords had settled in Ireland, they began to induce their 
taste for architectural magnificence, and the native Irish 
chiefs imitated and emulated them ; hu^ cruciform 
churches in the pointed style began to prevail ; and all 
over the country splendid buildings of every Mud sprang 
up. Then were erected — some by the English, some by 
the Irish — those splendid abbeys and churches of which 
the ruins are stilt to be seen, such as those of Kilmallock 
and Monasteranenagh in limerick, Dublin (Christ church 
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and St Patrick's) ; Jeipoint in Eilkenny ; Ctrey Abbey 
in Down ; Beotire and Newtovn in Meatb ; Sligo ; Quin 
and Corcomro9 in Clare ; Balintober in Mayo ; Knock- 
moy in Qalwsy ; Dunbrody in Wexford ; Buttev&nt ; 
Ga^el ; and many othera 
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82. Arms and Armour. The Irish employed two kinds 
of foot-soldiers: Oalloglachs or Galloglasses and Kern. 
The galloglasses were heaTy-armed infantry. They wore 
a coat of moil and an iron helmet ; a long sword hung by 
the side, and in the hand was carried a broad heavy keen- 
edged ase. The Irish never took to armour very gener- 
ally, but preferred to fight in aaf&on linen tunicB, which 
lost them many a battle. The Kern were light-armed 
foot-Boldiers : they wore head pieces, and fought with a 
skean, i. e. a dagger or short sword, and with a javelin at- 
tached to a thong. 

83. " It is curious that bows and arrows are very sel- 
dom mentioned in our old vmtings : and the passages 
that are supposed to refer to them are so indistinct, that 
if we had no other evidence it might be difficult to prove 
that the use of the bow was known at all to the ancient 
Irish. However the matter is placed beyond dispute by 
the fact that fiint arrow-heads are found in the ground in 
various parts of the country." * 

In prehistoric ages, hammers, axes, spear-heads and 
arrow-heads were made of fiint or other stone. Next 
came bronze axes, spear-heads, and swords. Lastly, 
swords, daggers, and spears of iron and steeL Shields 
were made of wicker-work covered with hides ; also of 
yew and bronze. 

* See mj IriA Ifamet <^Plact», Vol. II., Chap. XL 
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84. Chariot! and Soads. Out literatnrs affords an- 
aaeetioiiable evideDce that chariots were used in Ireland 
from the most remote ages. The war chariots had spikes 
and acytho-blades like those of the ancient Britons. 

That the country was well prorided with roads we 
bnow, partly from our ancient literature, and partly from 
the general use of chariots. There were five main roads 
leading from Tara through the country in different direc- 
tions ; and ntimerous minor roads — all with distinct 
names — are mentioned in the annals. 

86. Boats. The ancient Irish used three Mnds of 
boats :— small sailing vessels ; canoes hollowed out from 
the trunks of trees ; and currachi. The curracb was 
made of wicker-work covered with hides. These boats 
are constantly mentioned in lay as well as in ecclesiaBti- 
cal Uteratuxe ; and they are used stiU round the coasts, 
but tarred canvas is employed instead of skins. 

86. Mills. Water-mms were known from vety remote 
i^es, and were more common in aDcient than in modem 
times. Id most houses there was a quern or hand-mill, 
and the use of it was part of the education of every 
woman of the working class. The quern continued in 
use until very recently both in Ireland and Scotland. 

87. BnriaL Three modes of disposing of the dead 
were practised in ancient Ireland, lUrst mode : the body 
w^ buried as at present Second : sometimes the body 
of a king or warrior was placed standing up in the' grave, 
fully accoutred and armed. Third : the body was burned 
and the ashes were deposited in the grave in an ornamen- 
tal nm of baked clay. 

88. Often that sort of stone monument now known as 
a cromlech was constructed, formed of one great flat 
stone lying on the tops of several large standing stones, 
thus enolosing a rude chamber in which one or more 
bodies or uma were placed. These cromlechs — which 
are sometimes wrongly called druids' aitara — remain in 
every part of Ireland ; and skeletons, and urns containing 
burnt bonef^ have been found under many of them. 
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A mound of tAonea laiaaA over a grave is oaU«d a cairn. 
In old timeB people had a fancy to biirf on the tops of 
bills ; and the Bammits of very man; hitla in Ireland axe 
crowned with cairns, under every one of whioh — in a 
stone cofQn — reposes some chief renowned in the olden 
time. Sometimes these mounds were of clay. All con- 
tain chambers. The greatest mounds in Ireland are those 
of Newgrange, Dowth, and Knowth, on ihe Boyne, five 
miles above Drogheda. 

At the burial of important peisons funeral games were 
celebrated : these gave origin to many of the Aenachs or 
fairs. 

89. Foatera^. One of the leading features of IJieh 
Booial life was fosterage, which prevailed from the remot- 
est period. It was practised by persons of all clasBes, but 
more especially by those in the higher ranks. A man 
sent his child to be reared and educated In the home and 
with the family of another member of the tribe, who then 
became foster father, and his children the foster brothers 
and foster sisters of the child. Fosterage, which was the 
closest tie between families, was subject to stringent regu- 
lations, which were carefully set forth in the Brehon Law. 

90. Gouipred. When a man stood sponsor for a child at 
baptism he became the child's godfather and gossip to the 
parents. Oc«sipred was regarded as a sort of religions 
relationship between families, and created mutual obliga- 
tdons of regard and friendship. 

91. PubBo osaembliea. In early times when means of 
intercommunication were very limited, it was important 
that the people should hold meetings to discuss divers 
af&irs affecting the public weal, and for other business of 
importance. In Ireland popular aesembhes and meet- 
ings of representatives were very common, and were 
cfdled by various names — lbs, Dal, Mordal, Aenach, etc 
Xhey were continued to a late period. 

lihe Aenaoh or Fair waa an assembly of the people of 
every dass belonging to a district or province. Some fairs 
were annual ; some triennial, According to the most 
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ancient trndiidonB, many of ttiOBe Aeo&cha — perhaps all 
— Imd their origin in funeral games ; and ve know bb a 
fact that the most important of them were held at ancient 
cemeteries, where kmgs or renowned heroes or other 
noted personageB of history or legend were buried. Fairs 
. were held at Tlachtga, now the Mil of Ward near Athboy 
in Meath ; Tailltenn, now Teltown midway between Navan 
and Kells ; and at many other places. At all these meet- 
ings national games were celebrated. 

92. The most celebrated of all the ancient meetings 
was the Fes or Conventioii of Tara. The old tradition 
states, that it was instituted by OUamh Fodla [Ollav 
Fola]. It was originally held, or intended to be held, 
every third year ; but since the fourth or fifth century, 
it was generally convened only once by each king, namely 
at the beginning of his reign. 

This Fes was a convention of the leading people, not 
an aenach for the masses ; and it represented all Ireland. 
The provincial kings, the minor kings and chiefs, and 
the most distinguished representatives of the learned 
professions — the oUaves of history, law, poetry, etc. — at- 
tended. It lasted for seven days, from the third day be- 
fore Samin (1st November) to the third day after it. The 
delegates met to consider the Government of the coun- 
try. The king of Ireland feasted the company every day : 
there was a separate compartment for the representatives 
of each province with their numerous attendants ; and 
each guest had his special place assigned according to 
rank. The last convention was held here by king Der- 
not the son of Fergus, a. d. 560. 

At the Fes of T^ as well indeed as at all other impor- 
tant meetings, elaborate precautions were taken to pre- 
vent quarrels or unpleaaantneBS of any kind. Any one 
who struck or wounded another, used insulting wot^s, or 
stole anything, was pimished with death ; and all persons 
who attended were free for the time iiom prosecutioii 
and from legal proceedings of every kind. 
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IRBLAJHD UNDER NATIVE RULESS. 
(From the moet anoieat times to 1173.) 

Is the begmnisg of this Second Part the natratiTe is 
legendary, like the early acoounts of all other nationa 

This period includes the Danish invaBions, which never 
broke the eontinnity of the monarchy in Ireland as they 
did in England. It ended about 1172 ; for after that 
time there waa no longer a supreme natiTS king over Ire* 
land. 



TEB LSOENCe OW THE EABLX OOLONnB.* 

93. Besides some fables about the landing of the lady 
Caiaair [Easser] and her people forty days before the 
flood, onr manuscripta have legends of five ancient colo- 
nies. 

The Farthaloniani : the fint colony, a. m. 2520. The 
first man that led a colony to Ireland after the flood was 
a chief named Parthalon, who came hither from Greece, 
with his wife, his three eons, and 1,000 followers. He 
took up his abode first on the little island of Iniah-Samer 
in the river Eme juat below the waterfall of Assaroe at 
s legendsr;, uid the dates are quite 
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Ballyshaonon ; sad afterwords on Mo^-Elta, the level duh 
triot between Dublin aitd Ben-Edar or HowtL At the 
end of 300 years Uie people of thia colony were destroyed 
by a plague, which carried off 9,000 of them in one week 
on Moy-Elta. 

94. The ITemediaas : the second colony, a. m. 2860. 
After the deetruction of the Parthalonians Nemed came 
from Scythia with his followere. These Nemedians were 
harassed by the Fomorian pirates, but N'emed defeated 
them in several battles. After some years he and 3,000 of 
his followers died of the plague. 

The rormorians were a race of sea-robbere, who, after 
the death of Nemed, oppressed his people and made them 
pay an intolerable yearly tribute. So the Nemedians, un- 
able to bear their miserable state any longer, rose up in 
a fury ; and a dreadful battle was fought on the sea beach 
near Tory Island, in which nearly all the combatante felL 
And those who were not killed in battle were drowned, 
for the combatants fought so furiously that they gave 
no heed to the advancing tide-wave which rose and over- 
whelmed them. 

95. The Firboigs: the third colony, a. m. 3366, came 
from Qreece under the leadership of tne five sons of Dela, 
who led them to Ireland. These brothers partitioned the 
country into five provinces, Ulster, Leinster, Connaught, 
and the two Munsters (60). 

The Sedannans: the fourth colony, a. h. 3303, also 
came from Greece, and were celebrated for their skill in 
magic. As soon as they had landed in Ireland they 
burned their ships ; and shrouding themselves in a magic 
mists BO ^hat the Firbolgs could not see them, they 
marched unperceived to Slieve an-Ierin mountain in the 
present eoimty Leitrim. Soon afterwards a battle was 
fought which lasted for four days, till the Firbolgs were 
defeated, and the Bedannans remained masters of the 
island. These Dedannans were in subsequent ages dei- 
fied and became Side [^lee] or fairies, wltom the anoifliit 
bidi worshipped (110). 
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96. Die Xileaiaiu : the fifth colony, a. h. 8600. From 
Boythia their original home the; b^an their \as^ pil" 
grimage. Their first migration was to Egypt, where they 
were sojoaming at the time that Pharaoh and hiB host 
were drowned in the Bed Sea ; and after wandering 
through Europe for many generations they arrived is 
Spain. Here they abode for a long time ; and at last 
they came to Iielnnd with a fleet of thirty ships under 
the command of the eight sons of the hero fifilSd or MQe- 
sius. 

The Dedannane, by their magical incantations, raised a 
foriouB tempest which scattered and wrecked the fleet 
along the rooky coasts. Five of the eight brothers per- 
ished; and the remaining three, Eremon, Eber-Finn, and 
Amergin, landed with the remnant of their people. Soon 
afterwards two battles were fought, in whi^ the Dedan- 
naim were defeated ; and the Milesians took prasession of 
the oountry. 

The two brothers Eber-Finn and Eremon now divided 
Ireland, Eber-Finn taking the two Monsters and Eremon 
Leinster and Connaught. They gave Ulster to their nephew 
Eber, and ntade Amei^in chief poet and brehon of the 
kingdom. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE EDfaS OF PAQAN IRRLUID.* 

97. The brothers Eber-Finn and Eremon had no 
sooner settled down in their new kingdoms than they 
goarrelled and fought a battle U. h. 8601), in which Eber 
was defeated and slain, and Eremon became sole king. 

■ In the beginning this Chapter is I^endary and the dite» are 
gtni little more than guessea. Alter the fonndation of Emania we 
begin to huTS n miitura of real history (26). As we approach the 
reign of La^haiie there is a constantly inaraasing pmpoctioit of 
fact ; ud the dMea are ^prosimatslr ooireat. 
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By iax the greater nnmber of the Irish Pagan kings after 
Ek^mon fell in battle or by assasBination : a few only of 
the most distiBgiiished need be noticed here. 

98. Tighemmas {TeenunasJ, who begaa his reign a. u. 
3681, waa the first of the Irish Hags to worii gold. Be 
distiitguislied the various olaaees of his people by the 
numbers of hues in their garments. 

99. This king, we are told, was miraculously destroyed, 
with a multitude of his people, while they were wordiip- 
ping the great national idolGrom Oruach on the plain of 
Mot Slecht in Brefnev, on the eve of the pagaa festival 
of Samin (1st November). 

The mighty king Ollamh Fodla [Ollav Fola]— a. bl 
3922 — established the Fes or meeting of Tara ; the pro> 
oeedings of which were entered in the great national 
record called tlie Psalter of Taro. And be made laws for 
the whole country. 

100. About 300 years before the Christian era, Macha 
of the Golden H^, the gueen of Cimbaeth [Eimbay] 
king of Ulster, built the palace of Emain or F-Tnama, 
which for more than 600 years continued to be tlie resi- 
dence of the Ulster kings. Here in after ages, the Bed 
Branch Knights were trained in military accomplishments 
and deeds of arms. The remains of this palace are stUl 
to be seen two miles west of Armagh : it is now called 
Kavan Fort, Navan being the pronunciation of the old 
Irish name N-Emain. 

100 a. Achy Feidlech [FealagV], who ascended the 
throne a little before the Christian era, built the palace 
of Croghan for his daughter, the celebrated Medb [Maive] 
queen of Connaught, where the kings of that province 
afterwards resided. This old fort is in the north of Bos- 
common, and still retains the original name. 

The king who reigned at the time of the Incarnation 
was Oonary L, or Conary the Great In his time occurred 
the seven years' war between Maive queen of Connaught 
and Conor Mac Nessa king of Ulster (33). 

101. Some tdm« in the first century of tiie Christian 
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era the Attacottio or plebeian raoee, i.e. the Firbolga, De- 
dannuis, and Fomorians whom the Milesian a had en- 
slaved, rose up in rebellion, vrreeted the sovereignty from 
their masters, and almost exterminated the Itfilesian 
princes and nobles : after which they chose Carbery Einn- 
cat for their king. But the Milesian Monarchy was after 
some time restored in the person of Tuathal [Toohal] the 
Legitimate, who ascended the throne towards the end of 
the first century. 

This king Tuatlial took measures to consolidate the 
monarchy. Before his time the over-kings had for their 
personal estate only a small tract round Tara. But be 
cut off a portion from each of the provinces, and formed 
therewith the province of Meath, to be the special de- 
mesne or estate of the supreme kings of Ireland. He im- 
posed on Leinster an enormous tribute called the Bomma 
or Boru to be paid to the kings of Ireland every second 
year. This tribute was never yielded without resistance 
more or less, and for many centuries it was the cauae of 
constant bloodshed. 

102. The renowned Coon Ced-Oathach [Eead-Caha], 
or Conn the Hundred-fighter, became king early in the 
second century (a. d. 123). His most formidable antag- 
onist was the great hero Ebghan-Mor [Owen-More], other- 
wise called Mogh-Nuadhat [Mow-Nooat] king of Monster, 
who having defeated him in ten battles, forced him at 
last to divide Ireland between them. For a line of de- 
marcation they fixed on a natural ridge of sandhills called i 
Esker-Kiada, which can still be traced running across Ire- 
land with little interruption from Dublin to Ctalway. 
This division is perpetually referred to in Irish literature : 
the northern half, which belonged to Gonn was called 
Leth'Ghuinn [Leh-Gonnj or Conn's half ; and the south- 
ern Leth-Mogha jljeh-Mow], that ia Mc^h's half. Gonn 
was succeeded by his son-in-law Conaiy D- (*■ i>. 157). 

103. From the earhest ages the Irish of Ulster were in 
the habit of crossing the narrow sea to Alban or Scotland, 
where colonies were settled from time to time. The fint 
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regular colony of wHoh we have any reliable account vsa 
oonduoted by Carbery Biada, the son of king Gonary. 
Hence that part of Scotland in which he settled got the 
name of Dahiada, i.e. Biada'a portion. There was sJbo a 
Dalriada in the north of Antrim, which still retains the 
old name in the form of Boute. 

104. Cormac Mac Art, or Oonnao Ulfada (a. b. 264), the 

< grandson of Conn the Hundred-fighter, was the most 

illustrious of all the pagan kings of Ireland. He founded 

three colleges at Tara, one for the study of military 

science, one for history and literature, and one for law. 

After a prosperous reign, Connac abdicated on account 
of the accidental loss of an eye, for no king with a per- 
sonal blemish was allowed to reign at Tara (62). He re- 
tired to his kingly cottage, called Cletta, on the shore of 
the river Boyne ; where he composed the book called 
Tegiag Rigk [Bee] or Instructions for a king, and other 
law tracts, of which we have copies in our old manuscript 
Volumes : and here he died in the year 277. 

In the time of Cormac flourished the Fianna [FeenaJ of 
Erin, a sort of "lili'tift^ like the Bed Branch knights, in 
the service of the monarch. They were commanded by 
Cormac's son-in-law, the renowned Finn Mac Cumhail 
[Oool] who is remembered in tradition all over Ireland to 
this day. Finn's son was Oisin or O^ian the poet ; the 
brave and gentle hero Oscar was the son of Oisin (Si), 

Cormao was succeeded (a. d. 266) hy his son Carbery 
of the IMey ; who defeated the rebdlious Fena in the 
battle of Oavra near 8kreen in Meath, and dispersed 
them for evermore. 

106. During the reign of Muredach (a. d. 327) his three 
cousins, Colla Huas, Oolla Menn, and Golla Da-Crich 
[Oree] — commonly called the Three Collas — invaded and 
conquered Ulster, destroyed the Palace of Emania, and 
took possession of that piurt of the province lying west of 
the Newry river, 

Niall m the Nine Hostages (a.i>. 879) was one of the 
greatest, most warlike, and most fomons of all the ancient 
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Irish kings. Four of hla aons settled in Meatb, and four 
others conqaered for themaelveB a territory in Ulster, 
where the; settled. The posterity of Niall are called Hy 
Neill ; the southern Hy Keill being descended from those 
that settled in Meath, the northern Hy Neill from those 
that went to Ulster. By far the greateet number of the 
Irish kings, from this period till the Anglo-Norman in- 
vasion, were descended from Niall through one or the 
other of these two branches. 

106. At this time the "Hcts and Scots" gave great 
troable to the Britons and Bomans in Britain. The Picta 
were the people of Scotland — a branch of the Cloidels or 
Gaels : the Scots were Irish Chiels. In those times the 
Scots often went from Ireland on plundering excursiona 
to the coasts of Britain and Gaul, and seem to have been 
ftlmoat as much dreaded then as the Danes were in later 
agea. 

During the whole time of the Boman occupation of 
Britain we constantly hear — both from native and Roman 
sources — of the excursions of the Scots to Britain ; and 
when the Roman power began to wane they became still 
more frequent, l^e most formidable invasions of all were 
led by NialL He collected a great fleet and landing in ■ 
Wales carried off immense plunder, but was forced to 
retreat by the valiant Roman general Stilicho. In one of 
Niall's excursiona St Patrick was brought captive to Ire- 
land, as related in next Chapter. 

It was in one of his expeditions to the coast of Gtoul that 
Niall, while marching at the head of his army, was assas- 
sinated (i, D. 406) on the shore ol the river Loire by the 
Mng of Leinster, who shot him with an arrow across the 
river. 

107. Dathi |T)auhy] Niall'a successor (i. n. 405), was the 
last king of pagan Ireland. He too made inroads into 
foreign lands ; and he was killed by a flash of lightning 
at the foot of the lips. His soldiers brought lus bod; 
home and buried it at Groghan (100a) under a red pillar 
stone which remains in the old pagan cemetery to this day. 
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108. Laeghaire [Leai?] the son of Niall succeeded in 
428. In the fifth year oi bis reign St. Patrick came to 
Ireland on his great mission. This king like many of his 
predecessors waged war against the Leinatermen to exact 
the Bora tribute ; but they defeated him aod took him 
prisoner. Then they made him swear by the sun and 
wind and all the elements that he would never again de- 
mand the tribute ; and wheo he had Bwom they set biin 
free. But the very neit year, a, d. 463, he invaded Leins- 
ter again ; whereupon — so says the legend — he was killed 
while on hia march by the bub and wind for having broken 
his oath. 



CHAPTER m. 

SAINT PATBICE. 

109. It is commonly supposed that the dmidis religion 
prevailed in pagan Iceland ; but we kuow very little of 
the nature and ceremonials of this Irish dniidism. 

In the oldest Irish traditions the druids figure conspio- 
nouBly. All the early colonista had their druids, who are 
mentioned as holding high rank among kings and chiefs. 
They are often called men of science to indicate their 
superior knowledge. Many worshipped idols of some 
kind : some worshipped water. 

They were skilled in magic — ^indeed they figure more 
conspicuously as magicians than in any other capacity — 
and were believed to be possessed of tremendous pre- 
ternatural powers. They practised divination, and fore- 
told future events from dreams and visions, from sneez- 
ing and casting lota ; from the croaking of ravens and the 
chirping of wrens. They bitterly opposed Christianity ; 
and we know that there were druids in the country long 
after St. Patrick's time, who continued to exercise power- 
ful influence. 

110. Our most ancient secular and ecclesiastical liter- 
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ature-attests the lUUTersal belief in the ride [S'tiee] or 
turies, who, as we are told, were worshipped b; the Irish. 
These were local deities who were supposed to live in the 
interior of pleasant green hills or under great rocks or 
sepulchral cairns, where they had splendid palaces. 
Man:f of these fairy hills are still known aU over the 
country, eaoh with its tutelary dedty ; and they are held 
in mudi superstitions awe by the peasantry. 

The fairies were also believed to inhabit the old raths 
and liases, so numerous through the country, a supersti- 
tion that still lingers everywhere among the people. 

111. In some places idols were worshipped. There 
was a great idol, called Crom Gruach, covered all over with 
gold, on Moy-SIeoht (the plain of adoration) in the pres- 
ent county of Cavan, surrounded by twelve lesser idols, 
all of which were destroyed by St. Patrick. But though 
Idols are often mentioned in the Lives of the saints and 
in the native secular literature, it does not appear that 
idol worship was very generaL 

112. We know VbaX there were Cluiatians in Ireland 
long before the time of St Patrick, but we have no evi- 
dence to show how Christianity was introduced in those 
early ^es. In the year 431, Pope Celestine sent PaUa- 
dins "to the Soots believing in Christ" to be their first 
bishop. There must have been Christians in consider- 
able numbers when the Pope thought this measure neces- 
sary ; and suoh numbers could not have grown up in a 
short time. FaUadios landed in Wicklow, from which he 
was expelled by the local chief ; and he died soon after- ^ 
wards in Scotland. 

113. The next mission had very different results. " Al- 
though Christiaiiity was not propt^ated in Ireland by the 
blood of martyrs, tiiere is no instance of any other nation 
that universally received it in as short a space of time as 
the Irish did ; " and in the whole history of Christianity 
we do not find a nuaaonary more successful than St. 
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Sootiand or in Armorio Gaul : the we^ht of aathori^ 
tends to Dumbarton in Scotland, Hu parents were 
ChristianB : bis father Calpumius was a deacon, and also 
a decurion or magistrate in a Roman colony. When I^t- 
rick was a boy of sixteen he was taken captive with many 
others and brought to Ireland about the year 403, in one . 
of tiiese predatory excuraiooB, ab:«sdy spoken of (106), 1^ 
Niall of the Nine Hostages. He was sold ae a mave and 
spent six years of his life herding sheep on the bleak 
slopes of ^emiah mountain in Antrim. Here in his soli* 
tude his mind was turned to Gk>d, and while carefully do- 
ing the work of his hard master Milcho, he employed his 
leisure hours in deyotions. We know this from Ins own 
words in the Confession (19) : — " I was daily tending the 
flocks and praying frequently every day that the love of 
God might foe more enkindled in my heart ; so much ao 
that in one day I poured out my prayers a hundred times 
and as often in the night : nay, even in woods and moun- 
tains I remained and rose before the light to my prayers, 
in frost and fmow and rain, and suffered no inconvenience, 
nor yielded to any slothf ulneas, for the Spirit of the Lord 
was fervent within me." 

115. At the end of six years he escaped and made Mb 
way through many hardships and dangers to his natiVQ 
country. During his residence in Ireland he had learned 
the language of ttie people ; and brooding continually on 
the state of pagan darkness in which they lived, he formed 
the resolution to devote his life to their conversion. He 
set about his preparation very deliberately. He first 
studied under St Martin in his monastic school at Tours, 
and spent some time subsequently with St Germain of 
Auierre. 

During all this time he applied himself fervently to 
works of piety ; and he had visions and dreams in which be 
heard the Irish people calling to him to return to Ireland 
and walk among them with uie light of faith. At length 
the time came to begin the great work of his life ; and he 
repaired to Bome with a letter £iom St. Germain recom- 
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mending him to Pope Celestine aa a suitable person to 
attempt the convereion of tbe Irish nation. 

116. Having reoeiTed authority and benediction from 
tbe Pope be set out for Ireland.* On his way through 
Oaul news came of the death of Palladius, and as this 
left Ireland without a bishop, Patrick was consecrated 
bishop bj a certain holy prelate named Amator. Embark- 
ing for b^land he landed, in the year 432, on the Coast of 
"Wicklow, at the mouth of the Vartry river, the spot where 
the town of WicMow now stands. He was then about forty- 
five years of age. Soon after landing he was espelled from 
Wicklow like his predecessor ; and coasting northwards 
and resting for a time at the httle island of Holmpatriok 
on the Dublin Coast near Skerries, he and his companionB 
finally landed at Lecale in Down. Dicho, the chief of the 
district, instantly sallied forth with his people to drive 
them back ; but when he caught sight of them he was so 
struck by their calm and dignified aspect that he saluted 
them respectfully and invited them to his house. 

Here the saint anntiunced his mission and explained hia 
doctrine ; and Dicho and his whole family became Chris- 
tians and were baptized : the first of the Irish converted 
by St Patrick. He celebrated Mass in a sabhall [aaval] or 
bam presented to him by the chief, on the site of which a 
monastery was subsequently erected, which for many 
f^es was held in great veneration. And the memory of 
the auspicious event was preserved in the name by which 
the place was subsequenUy known, Saval-Patrick or Fat- 
rick's Bam, now shortened to Saul. 

117. During the whole of St Patrick's mission his invari- • 
able plan was to address himself in the first instance to 
the ^gs and chiefs. He now resolved to go straightway 
to Tara, where king Laeghaire and hie nobles happened at 
this time to be celebrating a festival of some kind. Bid- 
ding farewell to his friend Dicho, he sailed southwards to 
tiie mouth of tbe Boyne, from which he set out on loot 

'Some diipnte hla mlsiion from the Pope. 
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with his companionB for Tara, iind arriTed at Slane on 
Satiifday, Easter eve, a. a. 433. Here he prepared to cele- 
brate the Eaater feBtival, and towards nightftdl, as was 
then the oustoni, lighted the Paschal fire on the hill of 

118. At this very time it happened that the king's peo- 
ple were about to light the festival fire at Tara, 'which 
was a, part of their ceremonial ; and there was a law that 
while this fire was burning no other should be kindled in 
the countiy all round, on pain of death. The king and 
hia courtiers were much astonished when they saw the 
fire ablaze upon the hill of Slase, nine miles off ; and 
when the monarch inquired about it his druids said : — 
" If that fire which we see be not extinguished to-night it 
will never be extinguished, hut will over-top all our fires : 
and he that has kindled it will overturn tby kingdom." 
Whereupon the king, iu great vrrath, instantly set out in 
his chariot with a small retinue ; and having arrived near 
Slane, he summoned the strangers to his presence. He 
had commanded that none should rise up to show them 
respect ; hut when they presented themselves, one of the 
ooortiers, Brc the son of I>ego, struck with the saint's 
commanding appearance, rose from his seat and saluted 
him. This Ere was converted and became afterwards 
bishop of Slane. The result of this interview was what 
St. Patrick most earnestly desired ; he was commanded 
to appear next day at Tara and give an account of his 
proceedings before the assembled court. 

119. The next day was Easter Sunday. Patrick and 
his companions set out for the palace, and on their way 
they chanted a hymn in the native tongue — an invocation 
for protection against the dangers and treachery by which 
they were beset ; for they had heard that persons were 
lying in wait to slay them. This hymn was long held in 
great veneration by the people of this country, and we 
still possess copies of it in a very old dialect of the Irish 
language. 

m the history of the spread of Christianity, it would be 
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perhaps difficult (o find a more singular and impressiTe 
scene than was preeented at the coort; of king Laeghaire 
on that memorable EaBter morning. The saint was robed 
in white, as were also his companions ; he wore his mitre, 
and carried his crozier in bia band ; and when be pre- 
sented bimseU before the assembly, Dubhtbach |I)u£fa] 
the chief poet, rose to welcome him, contrary to the ex- 
press commands of the Mng. In presence of the mon- 
arch and his nobles, the saint explained the leading 
points of the Christian doctrine, and silenced the king's 
druids in argument. 

120. The proceedings of this auspicious day were a 
type of St ^trick's future career. Dubhtbacb became 
a convert and thenceforward devoted bia poetical talents 
to the service of Gtod ; and Laegbaire gave permission 
to the strange missionaries to preach their doctrines 
throughout his dominions. Patrick next proceeded to 
Tailltenn, where during the celebration of the national 
games be preached tor a week to the assembled multi- 
tudes, making many converts, among whom was Oonall 
Gulban, brother to king Laeghcure, the ancestor of the 
O'Donnells of TircomieH. 

We find him soon after making straight for Moy 
Slecht, where stood the great national idol Crom Oruach, 
surroonded by twelve lesser idols. These be destroyed, 
and thus terminated for ever the abominations enacted for 
so many ages at that ancient haunt of gloomy superstition. 

121. In his journey through Oonnaught he and his 
companions met the two daughters of king lAeghair^— 
Ethnea the fair and Fedelma the ruddy — near the royal 
palace of Croghan. The virgins inquired whence they 
came, and Patrick answered them, "It were better for 
YOU to confess to our true QoA than to inquire concem- 
mg our race." They eagerly asked about God, his attri- 
butes, his dwelling-place— whether in the sea, in rivers, in 
mountainous places, or in valleys — ^how knowledge of him 
was to be obtained, bow he was to be found, seen, and 
loved, with other inqoiries of a like nature. The Saint 
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answered thedr questions, and explained the leading 
poiata of the faith ; and the yii^s were immediately 
baptized and conBecrated to the service of religion. 

122. On the approach of Xjent he retired to the moun- 
tain wMob has siiice borne Ms name — Croagh Patrick or 
Patrick's hill — where he spent some time in fasting and 
prayer. At this time, a.i>. 449, the seren sons of Amal- 
gaidh [A.wle;] king of Connaught had coDTened a great 
assembly, to which Patrick repaired. He expounded his 
doctfrines to the wondering assembly ; and the seven 
princes with twelve thousand persons were baptized. 

123. After spending seven years in Oonnaught, he vis- 
ited successively Ulster, Leinster, and Munster. Soon 
after entering Leinster, he converted at Naaa — then the 
residence of the Leinst^ Mngs — the two princes Dann 
and OlioU, sons of the king of Leinster, who both after- 
wards succeeded to the throne of their father. And at 
Casbel, the seat of the kings of Munster, he was met 
by the king, Aengus the son of Natfree, who conducted 
mm into the palace with the highest reverence and was 
at once baptized. 

124. Wherever he went he founded churches, and left 
them in chaise of his disciples. In his various journeys, 
he encountered many dangers and met vritb numerous 
repulses ; but his failures were few and unimportant, and 
success attended his efforts in every part of his wonderful 
career. He founded the see of Armagh about the year 
465, and constituted it the metropolitan see of all Ireland. 

The greater part of the country was now filled witji 
Christians and with churches ; and the mission of the ven- 
erable apostle was drawing to a close. He was sdzed 
with his last illness in Saul, the scene of his first spiritual 
triumph ; and he breathed his last on the Beventeeath of 
March, in or about the year 465, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age,* 

* There la mnoh ancertaiutj both as to St, Patrick's age and as 
to the year of hia death. I have given the age and the jeai tliRt 
Mem to me most probable. 
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The news of his death was the ugnal for mdvetsal 
mouining. From the remoteet distriote of the island, the 
clergy turned their steps towards the Uttle tillage of Saul 
— bi^ops, prieate, abbots and monks — all came to pay 
the last tribute of love and reepect to their great master. 
They celebrated the obsequies for twelve days and nights 
without interruption, joining in the solemnities as they 
arrived in snccession ; and in the language of one of his 
biographere, the blaze of myriads of torches made the 
whole time appear like one continuous day. He was • 
buried with great solemnity at Dun-da-leth-glas, the old 
residence of the princes of Ulidia ; and the name, in the 
altered form of Downpatrick, commemorates to all time 
the saint's place of interment 

125. It must not be supposed that Irdand was com- 

E' ' Bly Christianized by St Patrick. There still remained 
a districts never viuted by him or his companions ; 
in many others the Christianity of the people was 
merely on the sarface. Much Pagan superstition re- 
mained, even among the professing Christians, and the 
druids still and for long after retained great influence ; 
so that there was ample room for the misfflonaiy zeal of 



BABLY CHBIBTUK nun.fs n. 

126. Lewy the son of loeghaire was too young at the 
time of his father's death to claim the throne, which was 
seized by Olioll Molt king of Connaught, son of Dathi, 
Kj>. 463. But Lewy when he came of age raised a great 
army and defeated and slew Mug Olioll in the terrible 
battle of Ooha in Meath and took possesaioii of the 
throne. This battle, which was fought in 183, was a sort 
of revolution. Olicdl Molt did not belong to the Hy 
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NeilL Lewy was of the Southern Hy Neill ; and from 
this date, for 500 years without a break, the Hy Neill 
held the throne of &eland. 

During this king's reign (in 603) a colony was led to 
Scotland, the greatest colony of fdl, by three brothers, 
Fergus, Angus, and Lome, sons of an Irish chid named 
Ere Fei^uB, commonly called Fergus Mac Ere, became 
king of the Scottish Gaelic colony, whioh before long 
mastered the whole country asd ultimately gara it the 
name of Scotland (from the ScM or Irish). 

127. Dermot the son of Fergus EerraU became king 
of Ireland in 544 In his reign Tara was deserted as a 
royal residence on account of a curse pronounced ^ifainst 
it by St. Bodan of Lorrha in Tipperary. From that time 
forili the kings of Ireland lived elsewhere — each in his 
own proYince : and the place gradually fell into decay. 

128. Aed or Hugh tiie son of Aiumir^ reigned from 
672 to 598. By him was summoned in 574 the celebrated 
convention of Druim-cete [Diimi-Ketta], now called the 
MuUagh or Daisy Hill, on flie river Eoe, near Limavady, 
which was attended by the chief men of Ireland both lay 
and clerical. Si Oolnmba also and a number of hui 
oler^ came from lona to take part in the proceedings as 
well as the king and chiefs of the Scottish Dalriada. At 
this meeting two important questions were settled. The 
barda had become so numerous and so opprmdve on the 
people by their insolenoe and exactions that king Hugh 
proposed that the order should be abolished and ^e 
barda banished. But at St. Columkille's intercession a 
middle course was adopted. Their number was greatly 
reduced, and strict rules were laid down for the regula- 
tion of their conduct for the future. The principal barda, 
or oUavea, had to employ themaelTes in teaching schools. 
The second question had reference to the colony in Scot- 
land. Up to this it had been subject to the kings of Ire- 
land: but at the intercession of Si OolumkiUe it was 
now made independeni 

King Aed, attempting to exact the Borumean tribute, 
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was defeated and slain bj Branduff Hug of Leinster at 
the battle of Dimbolg, now Dimboyke, in the count; 
Wioklow. 

129. DonaU the aon of king Aed Mao Ainmir^ ascended 
the throne, a.d. 627. A powerful Ulster prince named 
GoDgal Claen, who had been banished by DonaU, landed 
on t^e coast of Down, after an exile of nine years, with a 
great army of auxiliaries — Britons, Sasous, Alban Scots, 
and Piota — and was immediately joined by his Ulster 
partdaana 

Donall had been fuUy aware of Oongal's projected in- 
TBsion, and had made preparations to meet it He 
marched northwards at the head of his army to Moyrath, 
now Mbira in the county of Down, where was fought, 
in 637, one of the most sanguinary battles recorded in 
Irish history. It lasted for six euBcessive days, and ter- 
minated in the total defeat of the invaders. Oongal fell 
fiercely fighting at the head of his forces ; and his army 
was almost annihOated. 

130. The Irish kings had continned to exact the Bom 
tribute from the Iieinatermen, who struggled manfully 
gainst it to the last But at the earnest solicitation of St. 
Moling, Finaghta the Festive, who became king in 674, 
solemnly renounced the Boru for himself and his suo- 
cessora. 

The generous action of Finaghta did not end the 
trouble. After the lapse of two reigns, the monarch 
Fergal demanded the tribute ; and on refusal a battle was 
fought in 722 at the historic hill of Alien in Kildare, in 
which the royal forces were utterly defeated, and king 
Fergal himself and 7,000 of his men were slain. 

Bat when Aed (or Hugh) Allen, the son of Fergal, be* 
came king, he engaged the Leinater army at Ballyshannon 
in £ildare, and nearly exterminated them ; &.». 738. 
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EBUOIOK AKlt LEABKIBO. 

131. The ^pread of the faith suffered no check I17 the 
death of St. Patrick ; for churcheB, monasteries, and con- 
vents continued to be founded all over the country. The 
founders of monasteries in Ireland may be said to have 
been of two classes. Those of the one dass settled in the 
inhabited districts, and took on themselves functions of 
education and rehgloua ministration. Those of the other 
class gave themselves up to a life of prayer and contem- 
plation ; and these took up their abode in remote islands 
or mountain valleysi places generally hard to reach, and 
often almost inaccessible. Here they lived with their lit- 
tle communities in cells, one for each individual, poor 
little places, mostly built by the monks themselves. They 
supported themselves by the work of their bands, lived on 
hard fare, slept on the bare f oor, and occupied their spare 
time in devotions. There was a very pronounced tend- 
ency to this solitary monastic life in the early Christian 
ages ; and on ahnost all the islands round the coast, ae 
well as on those in the lakes and rivers, the remains of 
churches and primitive eremitical establishments are 
found to this day. 

132. The three patron saints of Ireland are Patrick, 
Brigit, and Columl»t or Oolumkille. 

St Brigit of Kildare was bom about the year 455 at 
Faughart near Dundalk, where her father, who was chief 
of &e district, lived. She became a nun when very 
young ; and soon the fame of her sanctity spread through 
the whole country. Having founded convents in various 
parts of Ireland, she fin^y settled — about the year 480 — 
at a place in Leinster, where she built her first cell under 
the shade of a great oak-tree, whence it got the name of 
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KUl-dara, the church of the oak, now Ejldare. This be- 
came the greatest and most famous nunnery ever estab- 
lished in fieland. She died on the lat of Februtiry, 523. 
St. Brigit is TeDerated in Ireland beyond all other Irish- 
women ; and there are places all through the country 
still called Kilbride, and Kilbreedy (Brigit's church) 
which received their names from churches founded by or 
in commemoratioa of her. 

133. St Colnmba or ColnmMlle of lona was bom in 
521 at Gartan in Donegal. He belonged to the Northern 
Hy Neill, his father being grandson of Conall Gulban son 
of Niall of the Nine Hostages ; but he gave up all the 
worldly advantages of his high birth for religion. In the 
year 5i6 he built the monastery of Derry ; after which, 
during the next fifteen years, he founded a great niimber 
of churches and monasteries all over the country, among 
others those of Kells, Swords, Tory Island, Lambay near 
Dublin, and Durrow in King's county, the last of which 
was his chief establishment in Ireland. 

In the year 563 he went with twelve companions to the 
little Island of lona on the west coast of Scotland, which 
had been granted to him by his relative the king of that 
part of Scotland. Here he settled, and founded the mon- 
astery which afterwards became so illustrious. He con- 
verted the Picts, and he traversed the Hebrides, preach- 
ing to the people and founding churches wherever he 
went. After a iSe of incessant activity in the service of 
religion, he died kneeling before the altar of his own 
church of lona, in the year 597, in the seventy-sixth 
year of his age, and was buried within the monastery. 

134. Besides the three Patrons, the following are a few 
of the most eminent of the Irish Saints : 

St. AilbS of Emly in Limerick, who was ordiuned 
bishop by SL Patrick. 

St £nna or £ndeu3 of Aran in Galway Bay ; died 
about 542, This island was afterwards called Ara-na- 
Naemh [naive], Aran of the saints, from the number of 
holy men who lived in it 
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St Ciaran or Kierau, the patron of Oasor; : bom in 
the island of Gape Clear : died about £50. 

St. Pinnen of Clonard, the founder of the great school 
there : died 619. 

St. Ciaran [Eieran] of Clonmacnoise, which became one 
of the greatest of all the Irish icoDasteries : died 649. 

St. Ita, Ida or Hida, virgin saint, of EillMdy in Lim- 
erick ; often called the Brigit of Munster : died 569. 

St. Brendan of Clonflert in Qalway, or Brendan the Navi- 
gator : bom in Keny : died 577. 

St. Senan of Scattery island in the Shannon : died about 
560. 

St Comgall of Bangor in Down, the founder of the cele- 
brated school, which rivalled Cionard : died 602. 

St Eevin, the founder of Glendalong^h in Wioklow : died 
618. 

St. Carrthach or Hochada of lismore, where he found- 
ed one of Ireland's greatest schools : died 637. 

St. Adamnan the biographer of St Columkille ; ninth 
abbot of lona : died 703. 

135. Among the vast number of Irishmen who be- 
came illustrious on the continent the following may be 
named : — 

St Fnraa of Peronne and his brothers Foillan and Ul- 
tan ; Fursa died about 650. 

St Dympna or Domnat of Gtheel, virgin martyr, to whom 
the great sanatorium for lunatics at Gheel in Belgium is 
dedicated : martyred in the seventh century. 

St. Columbanos of Bobbio in Italy, a pupil of Bangor, 
founded the two monasteries of Luxeuil and Fontaines : 
expelled from Burgundy for denouncing the vices of Mng 
Theodorio ; preached successfully to ttie Gauls ; wrote 
learned letters ; finally settled at Bobbio, where he died 
615. 

St. ChiU, a disciple of Golumbacus, patron of St. Gall 
(in Switzerland) which was named from him. 

Tir^ or VirgHios bishop of Salzburg, called Virgil the 
Geometer from his eminence in science: tanght prob- 
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ably for the first time, the rotundity of the earth : died 
785. 

St. FridoIiiL the Traveller of Seckingen on the Bhine : 
died sixth century. 

St. Eiliau the apoatle of Frasconia : martyred 689. 

St. Cataldus of TareBtnm, from the school of lismcffe ; 
seventh centnir. 

Clement and Albinni, placed by Charlemagne at the 
head of two great aeminaries. 

John Soot^ Erigena, celebrated for hia knowledge of 
Qreek : the most distinguished scholar tA his day : died 
about 870. 

136. In andent Ireland education and religion went 
hand in hand, so that in tracing their history it is impos- 
sible to separate them. By iax the greatest part of tiie 
education of the country was carried on by, or under the 
direction of, priests and monks of the various orders, who 
combined religious with secular teaching. 

137. From the middle of the sixth eentniy schools 
rapidly arose all orer the country, most of them in con- 
nection with monasteries. The most celebrated were 
thoB6 of Olonard (in Meath), Armagh, Bangor (in IX)wn), 
Cashel, Downpatriok, Boss Ailithir now Bosaoarbery in 
Cork, Lismore, Glendalough, Glonmacmoise, Monaster- 
boice near Drogheda, Glonfert in Galway, Glasnevin, and 
Begerin a little below Westord. But almost all the mon- 
asteries — and convents as well — carried on the function 
of teaching. Some had very large numbers of students ; 
for instance we are told that at one time there were 3,000 
imder St. Finnen at Clonard; and some other schools, 
such as Bangor, had aa many. In those great seminaries 
every branch of knowledge tiien known was taught ; they 
were in fact the prototypes of our modem universities. 

In all the more important schools there were students 
from foreign lands ; the greatest number came from Great 
Britain— they came in Jieet-loada, as Aldhelm bishop of 
Sherborne (a.d. 705 to 709) eopreeseB it MaDj also 
were from the Contiuenti 

B 
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138. Among die foreign visitors were man; piiticeB : 
Aldfrid king of Northumbria, and Dagobert n. sing of 
France, vere both, when in esile in the seventh centnrj, 
educated in Ireland. We get some idea of the numbetB 
of foreignere from the ancient Litany of Aengus the Cul- 
dee, in which we find invoked many Bomana, Qauls, Ger- 
mans, Britonfi, and even Egyptians, all of whom died in 

'Ireland, Venerable Bede, describing the ravages of the 
yellow plague in 664, says : — " This pestilence did no lesB 
harm in the island of Ireland. Many of the nobility and 
of the lovrer ranks of the English nation were there at 
that time : and some of them devoted themselves to a 
monastic life : others chose to apply themselves to study. 
The Scots [i.e. the Irish] willingly received them all, and 
took care to supply them with food, as also to furnish 
them with books to read, and their teaching, all gratis." 

139. In the course of three or four centuries from the 
time of St. Patrick, Ireland became '^^i most learned 
country in Europe: and it came to be known by the 
name now so familiar to us — Insula sandorum et doctorum, 
the Island of saints and scholars. 

The greatest number of the schools were in monaster- 
ies ; in these the teaching vras not exclusively ecclesiasti- 
cal ; and young persons attended them to get a good gen- 
eral education. Some few schools were purely lay and 
professional : — for Iaw, Medicine, Poetry, or Litemtnre. 
These were taught by laymen. 

The highest degree of scholarship was that of OUave 
or Doctor : there were Ollaves of the several profes- 
sions : just as we have doctors of I^w, Medicine, I^oso- 
pby, Literature, etc. The full course for an Ollave was 
twelve years : the subordinate degrees had shorter peri- 
ods. 

Men of learning were held in great estimation. They 
had many valuable allowances and privileges ; and an 
Ollave sat at table next to the king or chief. 

140. Great numbers of Irishmen went to teach and to 
preach tiie gospel in Great Britain, Wales, tmd Scotluid. 
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On every side Tre meet with eYidences of the activity of 
the Irish in Great Brit&in. Scotland was evangelized hy 
St. Oolumba and Mb monks from lona ; and the wholB 
western coasts of England and Wales abound in memo- 
rials of Irish missionaries. In the words of Mr. Lecky : — 
" England owed a great part of her Christianity to Irish 
monks." 

Whole crowds of ardent and learned Irielunen travelled 
to the Continent^ spreading Christianity and secular 
knowledge among people ten times more rude and dan- 
gerous in those ages than the inhabitanta of these islands, 
Irish profeHBors and teachers were ia tbots times held in 
Buoh estimation that they were employed in most of the 
sohools and colleges of Great Briton, France, Germany, 
and Italy. To this day in many towns of France, Qot- 
many, Switzerland, and Italy, Irishmen are venerated as 
patron saints. Nay, they found their way even to Ice- 
land ; for we have the best authority for the statement 
that when the Norwegians first arrived at that island, 
they found there Irish books, bells, croziers, and other 
traces of Irish misaionarieB. 

141. The term Comorba or Coorb was applied to the 
inheritor of a bishopric or other ecclesiastical dignity : 
ihe archbishop of Armagh is the coarb of St, PatriiA : 
the archbishop of DubUn ie the coarb of St lAwrenoe 
O'Toole. 

The land belonging to a church was called Termon 
land ; it hod the privilege of sanctuary. The man^^ of 
church lands was called an Erenach : a sort of steward, 
usually a layman. 

142. For three or four hundred years aft«r the time of 
St. Patrick the monasteries were unmolested ; and learn- 
ing was cultivated within their walls. In the ninth and 
tenth and the beginning of the eleventh century, science 
and art, the Gaelic language, and learning of every kind, 
were brought to their highest state of peifeotion. But 
ai\at this came a change for the worse. The Danish 
inroads brc^e up most of the schools and disorganized 
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all society. Then the mOBasteries were no longer the 
quiet and safe asylums they had been — they became in- 
deed rather more dangeroos than other places — learning 
and art gradually declined, and Ireland ultimately lost 
her intellectual supremacy. 



OHAPTEB VI 



143. Towards the close of the eighth centnry the Danes 
began to maJie descents on the coasts of Europe. They 
came from Norway, Sweden, JuUand, and in general 
from the islands and coasts of the Baltic. They deemed 
piracy the noblest career that a chief could engage in ; 
and they sent forth swarms of daring and desperate ma- 
rauders, who for two centuries kept the whole of Western 
Europe in a state of continual terror. 

144 Our records make mention of two distinct raees 
of Galls or Northmen : the LocManns, i.e. Norwegians 
and Swedes, who, as they were fair-haired, were ^lled 
Mnn^OaUs or White strangers ; and the Dartars or Danes 
of Denmark, who were called Duv-Galls, Black strangers, 
because they were dark-haired and swarthy. In modem 
Irish histories the term "Danes "is applied tobothindif- 
ferently. 

The Finn-Galls or Norwegians were the first to arrive. 
They appeared on the Irish coast for the first time in 795, 
when they plundered Lambay Island near Dublin, then 



145. From that time forward they continued to send 
detached parties to Ireland, who plundered and ravaged 
wherever they came, both islands and mainland, and de- 
stroyed many of the great monasteries. 

At first they came as mere robbers : then they began to 
make permanent settlements on several points of the 
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coast^ from which the; penetrated inland in all direotiona ; 
and wherever there was a religions establishment likely 
to afford plunder, there they were sure to appear. 

About the middle of the ninth century they establiahed 
themselreB permanently in Dublin, Xiimeriok, and Water- 
ford, where they built fortresse& 

146. Hitherto there was Uttle combination among the 
Norsemen ; but now appeared the moat renowned of all 
their leaders — Turgesius or Thorgila — who, coming with 
a fleet in 832, united the whole of their scattered forces. 
Soon afterwards three other fleets arriTed, one of which, 
sailing up the lower Bann, took possession of Lough 
Neagh ; another anchored in Dundalk Bay ; while tJ^e 
third occupied Lough Bee on the Shannon. 

Tergesius established himself for a time in Arm^h 
which he sacked three times in one month ; and he 
poated parties at important points on the coasl^ such as 
Dublin, Limerick, Dundalk and Carlingford. After com- 
mitting great ravages in the north, he placed himself at 
the head of the fleet in Lough Bee ; and from this cen- 
tral station he commanded a large part of Leinater and 
Connaught, and plundered those of the ecclesiastical e» 
tablishmenta that lay within reach — Glonmacnoise, Iiorrha 
and Terryglaas in Tipperary, and the churches of Lus- 
oaltra in Lough Berg. 

147. Although the Irish made no combined efibrt to re- 
sist the robbers, yet the local (^e& often successfully in- 
tercepted them in their murderous raids, and slaughtered 
them mercileaaly. In 838 they were defeated by the 
Kinel Connell at Assaroe, by the Dalcaaaiana in ChuB, 
and by the Southern Hy Neill in Meath. During the 
Fair of Boscrea in 846, a great body of the Norsemen 
marched auddenly on the town, expecting little resistance 
and plenty of booty. But the people, meeting them as 
they entered, killed their leader with a great number of 
the rank and file, and put the party to the roui But the 
whole aea continued — as the Insb record expreases it — to 
vomit floods of foreigners into Erin ; they still held their 
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grip OB the main strongholds of the coast, from which 
they swept like a whirlwind through the country ; and 
wherever they went the track they kft after them was a 
belt of desert. 

The career of Tnrgesiiis was at last suddenly cnt short 
by the valour of one of the provincial kings. He was 
taken prisoner in 845 by Mfdachi king of Meatb, who 
caused him to be drowned in Xiough Owel in West- 
meath. 

This brave prince succeeded to the throne of Ireland 
in %4S, as Mauohi L He followed up his success with 
great determination ; and the Danes now sufTered many 
disastrous defeats, not only by this king, but by several 
of the provincial rulers. 

148. Aed or Hugh Finnliath, who succeeded Malachi in 
863, routed the Danes in several battles. He was suo- 
oeeded by Malachy's son Flann Sinna. For 40 years — 
from 875 to 916 — a period nearly coincident with Flann's 
reign, the Danes sent no new swarms to Ireland, and the 
land was compttratively free from their ravages ; though 
those already in the country held their ground in their 
fortresses along the c»ast, such as Dublin, Waterford, 
Umerick, and Dough Foyle. But during this time there 
were serious wars among the Irish themselves. 

149. In the time of Flann Sinna flourished archbishop 
Oormac Mac CuUenan king of Munster. Very soon after 
he was crowned king, Manster was invaded and plundered 
from Gowran to Limerick — in 90G — by the monarch Flann 
and the king of Leinster. Cormao attended by Flahcp- 
tegh the warlike abbot of Scattery, followed the invaders 
and defeated the monarcli in two battles. But in the 
year 908 he was defeated and slain in the great battle of 
Ballaghmoon near Carlow, where 6,000 of the Munster- 
men felL 

Cormao Mac Cullenan was the most learned Irishman 
of his time, and was deeply versed in the history, litera- 
ture, and antiquities of ms country. The works written 
b; him have ahready been mentioned (28). 
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150. The heroic kmg Niall Qlimduff who succeeded 
Flami in 916, routed the Danes in severai battles. Bat he 
was at last defeated b; them in a terrible battle fought in 
919 at Eilmashoge near Dublin, where fell the king him- 
self with twelve princes and a great part of the nobles of 
the north of Ireland. 

151. Donogh the son of Fknn Sinna succeeded Niall, 
and in the second year of his reign — in 920 — he avenged 
the battle of Kilmashoge by defeating and slaughtering 
the Danes on the plain of Bregia north of Dublin. 

During the reign of this king Nourished Murkertagh of 
the Leather Clo^s, son of Niall Qlunduff. He waa one 
of the most vaUant princes commemorated in Irish 
history, and waged incessant war against the foreigners. 

In order to silence all opposition to bis succession, he 
made a circuit of Ireland with a thousand picked men 
in the depth of winter, a.d, 941, when he knew that his 
opponents were unprepared to resist. For protection 
against the wintry weather each man was fum^ed with 
a large loose mantle of leather ; and hence this prince has 
ever since been known by the name of Murkertagh of the 
Ijeather Cloaks. In this expedition he was entirely suc- 
cessful He brought away the provincial kings or their 
sons to his palace at Aileoh, where he kept them captive 
for five months, after which he sent them to king Donogh 
as a testimony of loyalty. 

But Murkertagh waa not destined to be king of Ire- 
land. He was lolled ia 913 in an obscure skirmish at Ap- 
dee by Blacar the Dane, dying as he had lived, in conflict 
with the enemies of Mb country. 

152. Malochi U, or Molachi the Great, as he is often 
called, the most diatii^niahed king that had reigned for 
many generations, become king in 980. The year before 
his accession he defeated the Danes in a great battle at 
Tara where vast numbers of them were slain. Following 
up his success he marched straight on Dublin, which he 
captured after a siege of three days, took immense booty, 
and liberated 2,000 captives. 
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We shall now interrupt the regular course of our narra- 
tivG in order to trace the career of the man who was des- 
tined to crash the power of the Danes for ever. 



OHAFFEB VH 

BBuui Bomr. 

163. Brian Boru the eon of Kennedy, of the Dalgae 
race (157) was born in Kincora in 941. In 964 his 
brother Mahon became king of all Minister. At this 
time the Danea held the chief fortresses of the province, 
including limerick, Cork and "Waterford, from which 
their marauding parties swept continually over the coun- 
try, murdering and destroying wherever they came. 
ItiTig Mahon and his brother Brian, finding that they 
were not strong enough to withstand them openly, crossed 
the Shannon with those of their people who abode on the 
open plains, and took refuge among the forests and 
mountain solitudes of Glare. From these retreats they 
carried on a relentless desultory warfare with the for- 
eigners, during which no quarter was given on either 
aide. 

164. After a time both parties grew tired of these d^ 
stnictive conflicta ; and a truce was agreed on between 
Mahon and the Danish leaders. But young Brian would 
have no trace : and he maintained the war on his own 
account ^;ainst fearful odds, tUl at last he was left with 
only fifteen followers. 

And now the king, Mahon, hearing how matters stood, 
and fearing for his brother's safety, visited him in his 
wild retreat, and tried to persuade him to abandon fur- 
ther resistance as hopeless. But all in vain : the young 
chief was not to be moved from hia purpose. And he at 
length persuaded his brother the king to resume hostili- 
ties ; and the two brave brothers collecting all their 
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foroea, formed an eneampment at Caehel, from which 
tbej sent expeditiona to ravage the Daniah settlemeiitB all 
round. 

155. Now when Ivor of Limerick, king of the Munster 
DaneB, beard of this uprising, he was infuriated to mad- 
nesB ; and making a mighfy gathering of all the Danes of 
Munater he determined to march into Thomond and ex- 
terminate the whole Dalcassian race root and branch. 
Molloy king of Desmond and Donovan king of H7 Car- 
ber^ (in the present Ca Limerick) baselj' joined and en- 
couraged him ; and bent on vengeance he set out from 
Limerick with his whole arm; for the encampment at 
Cashel. 

156. When the Dalcassian cbieb heard of this the;^ 
marched west, and met the enemj half way at Sulcoit, 
now Sollohod, a level district near the present Limerick 
junction, twenty miles from Limerick city. The battle of 
Sulcoit began at sunrise on a summer morning of the 
year 968, and lasted till mid-day, when the foreigners 
gave way and fled — " fled to the hedges and to the v^eys 
and to tiie solitudes of the great flowered-covered plain." 
They were pursued and slaughtered all the way to Lim- 
erick, which now was taken possession of by the victori- 
ous Irish. After this decisive battle Mahon defeated the 
Danes in seven other battles, till at last he became king 
of all Munster. 

157. It is necessary to observe that at this time there 
were two ruling families in Munster. The Owenaghta or 
Eugenians who raled Desmond were now represented by 
Molloy, and afterwards by the Mac Carthys : the Dalgas 
or Dalcassians now represented by Mahon and Brian, and 
afterwards by the O'Briens, ruled over Thomond. It had 
been for many centuries the custom that the kings of the 
Eugenian and Dalcassian families should be alternately 
kings of all Munster. 

168. Mahon's uninterrupted success excited the envy 
and deepened the hatred of Donovan, Molloy, and Ivar the 
Dane ; and they laid a base plot for his destruction. In 
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976 he was invited to a frieodly conference to Bmree, the 
resideiice of Donovan, who on bis. amval seized Mm and 

sent him to be delivered up to Molloy and his Danish 
associates. 

Molloy sent forward an escort to meet him in the pass 
of Bamaderg, near Ballyorgan, between the counties ol 
Cork and Limerick, with secret instructions to kill him, 
while Molloy himself remained behind within view of the 
pass, but a good way oS. And when he saw in the dis- 
tance the Sash of the naked sword, he knew the deed was 
done ; and mounting his horse he fled from the place. 

159. But this vilhunous deed only raised up a still more 
formidable antagoniat, and swift retribution followed. 
Brian now became king of Thomond : and Ms first care 
was to avenge his brother's murder. Proceeding with his 
fleet to Scattery inland where Ivor had token refuge after 
the battle of Sulcoit, he slew him and his Danes. Next, 
in 977, he captured Bruree, Donovan's fortress, and killed 
Donovan himself, with Harold the son of Ivar and a rast 
number of their followers. 

It was now Molloy's turn ; and Brian, marching south 
in 978, encountered Ms army in Bamaderg, the very spot 
where the great crime had been committed two years be- 
fore. MoUoy was defeated with a loss of 1,200 men ; and 
immediately after the battle he himself was found hiding 
in a hut and was killed without mercy by Murrogh the 
young son of Brian. After this last battle Brian was 
acknowledged king of all Munster. 

160. M^acM, who we have seen beoame Hog of Lreland 
in 980, now grew jealous of the growing power of Brian ; 
and to humble faim he made an inroad into Thomond in 
982, and uprooted and destroyed the venerable tree of 
Magh-Adhair [Moy-Ire] under wMch the Dalcassian kings 
had for ages been inaugurated. This led to a war of sku'- 
mishes and plundering expeditions, wMch continued with 
varying fortunes for several years. 

During this period, Malaohi never lost an opportunity 
of attadung the Danes. In 996 he swooped down on 
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Dublin, Qien aad for long after a Danish city, and plun- 
dered it Among the trophies that he brought away were 
two heirlooms greatly prized by the Norsemen, the ring or 
collar of the Norwegian prince Tomar— who had been 
killed liS years before — and the sword of Garlus, who fell 
in battle in 869. This is the incident referred to by 
Moore in the words : — " When MalacM wore the collar of 
gold which he won from her proud invader." 

At last the two opponents, baring crushed all other 
competitors, found themBelvea so evenly nuatched, that 
they agreed to divide Ireland between Uiem, Malaohi to 
be king of Leth Conn and Brian of Leth Mow (102), 

161. Mailmora king of Leinster was not pleased with 
the terms of this peace, which placed him permanently 
under the jurisdiction of Brian. In the very next year — 
999 — he and the Danes of Dublin revolted. Whereupon 
Brian marched northwards, and being joined by Malachi, 
encamped at Glenmama near Dunlavin in Wicklow. Here 
they were attacked by Mailmora and Harold the Dane of 
Dublin ; and in the terrible battle that followed Brian and 
Malachi defeated them and slew 4,000 of the Danes and 



162. About this time Brian came to the determination 
to depose Malachi ; and the better to strengthen himself he 
made alliance vrith those who had lately been hia enemies. 
He married Gomilaith mother of the king of the Dublin 
Danes (Sitric of the Silken Beard) and sister of Mailmora 
king of Leinster ; he gave his own daughter in marriage 
to Sitric ; and he took Mailmora into favour and Mend- 
ship. 

His next proceeding was to invade Malachi'a territory, 
in 1002, in violation of the treaty of four years before ; 
and he sent to him to demand submission or battle. And 
Malachi finding he was not strong enough to redst, rode 
into Brian's encampment with merely a small guard and 
without any guarantee or protection, and telling him' 
plainly he would fight if he had been strong enough, he 
made his Bubmission. This was in 1002 ; and from that 
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je&r Brian was acknowledged king of Ireland, M't^'"'^' go- 
ing back to his own special kingdom of Meath. 

163. And now after forty j'ears of incessant warfare 
Brian devoted his mind to works of peace. He reboilt 
the monasteries that had been destroyed by the Danes, 
and erected bridges and fortresses all over the countty. 
He founded and restored schools and colleges, and took 
measures for the repression of crime. The bright picture 
handed down to us of the peaceful and prosperons state 
of Ireland from Brian's accession to the battle of Clontarf, 
is illustrated by the well-known legend, that a beautiful 
young lady richly dressed, and bearing a ring of priceless 
value on her wand, traversed the countiy alone from north 
to south without being molested — a fiction which Moore 
has embalmed in the beaatlfal song "Bich and zare were 
the gems she wore." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE BATTLE OF OLONTABF, 

164. Since the battle of Glenmama the Danes had kept 
quiet because the king's strong hand held them down. 
But it was a forced submission ; and they only waited for 
an opportunity to attempt the overthrow of King Brian. 
The confederacy that led to the battle of Clontarf was 
originated, however, not by the Danes, but by Mailmora 
king of Leinster. 

166. On one occasion while Mailmora was on a visit at 
Brian's palace of Eincora,* a bitter altercation arose at a 
game of chess between him and Murw^h, Brian's eldest 
son ; so that he left the palace in anger and made his 
way to his own kingdom of Leinster, determined to re- 
volt. And he and his people sent messengers to O'Neill 
king of Ulster, to O'Buarc prince of Brefney (the present 

'Einoora wtts situated <m the very spot now occupied by the 
town of KUUloe. 
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Co. Leitrim), and to the oiiiefs of O&rbnry in Eildare, aU 
of whom pronuBed tiieir aid. 

166. The confederates began b; attac^jng Malaohi's 
kiugdom of Meath, as he was now one of Brian's adher> 
enta He defended himself successfully for some time, 
but he was at last defeated at Drinan near Sworda bj 
Mailmora and Sitrio with the united armies of Danes and 
Ijeinstenuen, leaving 200 of hia men, including bis own 
son Flann, dead on the Field. After this, Ualachi, find* 
ing himself nnable to defend his kingdom against so 
many enemies, sent messengers to Briaii to demand pro- 
tection. Moved by the representations of the king of 
Meath, and alarmed at the menacing movements of the 
Danea and Leinstermen, Brian and his son Murrogh 
marched north by two different routes, ravaging t£e 
Lcdnster and Danish territories ; and in September, 1013, 
encamped at Kilmainham, intending to take Dublin 1^ 
blockade. But the attempt was unauoceBsful, for the 
Danish garrison kept within walls and the Insh arm; 
ran short of provisions ; so that the king was forced to 
raiae the siege at Christmas, and return home to Eiaoora. 

167. Mailmora and the Danish leaders now began ao- 
tively at tlie work of mustering forces for the final stmg- 
^ ; and Oormlaith, who was among her own people — 
having been discarded by Brian — was no less active than 
her r^tives. Her son Sitrio of the Silken Beard, acting 
under her directions, engaged Sigurd earl of the C^kneyE^ 
as well as Broder and AmlafF of the Isle of Man, the two 
earls of all the north of England, who promised to be in 
Dublin on Palm Sunday, 4^e day fixed on for the meet- 
ing of all the confederates. Broder had onoe been a 
Christian, but now worshipped heathen fiends ; " he had 
a coat of mail on whieh no steel would bite ; " he vras 
both tall and strong, and his black looks were ao long 
that he tucked them under his belt These two vikings, 
Broder and ^'"I'^fl'i who had a great fieet with 2,000 
"Dautnaikians" are described as "the chiefs of ships 
and outlaws and Dauars of all the west of Europe, having 
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DO rererence lor God or for man, for cbnroli or for sano- 
toary." 

There came also 1,000 men covered nith coats of mail 
from head to foot : a very formidable phalanx, seeing that 
the Irish fought as usual in tunics. IlnToye were des- 
patched in other directions also : and Norse auxiliaries 
sailed towards Dublin from Scotland, from the Idee of 
Shetland, from the Hebrides, from Fi^oe and GennaDj, 
eaxA from the shores of Scandinavia. 

168. While Sitrio and the other envoys wen thtiB buc- 
oesafully prosecuting their mission abroad, Mailmora was 
equally active at home ; and by the time all the foreign 
auxiliaries bad joined muster, and Dublin Bay was 
orowded with their black ships, he had collected the 
forees of Leinster and arranged them in three great bat- 
telions within and around the walls of Dublin. 

169. The Irish monarch had now no time to losa He 
collected his forces about the 17th of March ; and having 
encamped at Eilmainham, he set fire to the Dani^ dis- 
tricts near Dublin, so that the fierce Norsemen within the 
dty could see Fingall the whole way from Dublin to 
Howth smoking and blazing. And brooding vengeance, 
they raised their standards and sallied forth to prepare tor 
battle. 

On the evening of Thnrsday the 22nd of April the king 
got word fiiat the Danes were making preparations to 
fight next day — Good Friday. The good king Brian was 
very unwilling to fight on that solemn day ; but he was 
not able to avoid it. 

170. On the morning of Friday the 23rd of April 1014 
the bish arm^ began their March from Eilmainham at 
dawn of day, in three diyisions ; and the Danes were also 
in three divisions. Sitrie the king of Dublin was not in 
the battle : he remained behind to guard the city. We are 
not told the numbers engaged : but there were probably 
about 20,000 men each side. The Danes stood with Utieir 
bacte to the sea : tiie Lish on the land side facing them. 

In the march from Kilmainham the venerable monarch 
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rode at Ute head of the arm; ; but his sons and' frionds 
prevailed on him, on account of hia age — ^he was now 
Beventf-thrfie — to leave the chief command to his son 
MuiTogh. When they had come near the place of con- 
flict, the army halted ; and the king holding aloft a cruci- 
fix in sight of all, rode from rank to rank and addressed 
them in a few spirited vords. He reminded them that 
on that day their good Lord had died for them ; and he 
exhorted them to fight bravely for their religion and their 
country. Then giving the signal for battle he withdrew 
to his tent in the rear. 

Little or no tactics appear to have been employed. It 
was simply a fight of man against man, a series of hand- 
to-hand encounters ; and the commanders fought side by 
side with their men. 

171. The first divisions to meet were the Daloassiana 
and the foreign Danee ; then the men of Oonnaught and 
the Danes of Dublin fell on one another ; and the battle 
soon became general From early morning until sunset 
they fought without the least intermission. The thousand 
Danes in coats of mail were marked out for special attack ; 
and they were all cut to pieces ; for their armour was no 
proteotioD gainst the terrible battle-axea of the Dalcas- 

The old chronicle describes Murrogh as doling fearful 
havoc Three several times he rushed with lus household 
troops through the thick press of the furious foreigners, 
mowing down men to the right and left ; for he wielded 
a heavy sword in each hand, and needed no second blow. 
At last he came on earl Sigurd whom he found slaughter- 
ing the Dalcassiaas. But Murrogh struck off his helnaet 
with a blow of the right hand sword, bursting straps and 
buckles ; and with the other felled him to the earth — 
dead. 

Towards evening the Irish made a general and deter- 
mined attack ; and the main body of the Danes at last 
gave way. Crowds fled along the level shore towards 
Dublin, vainly hoping to reach either the ships or the 
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ci^. But Mataclii who had stood by till this moment^ 
rushed down with his Meathmfin and cut off their retreat. 
The greatest sUughter of the Danes took place during 
this rout, on the level space now covered with atieett^ 
from B^Kbough Bridge to the Four Courta 

172. We have related so far the diaasters of the Danes. 
But the Irish had their disasters also ; and dearly did 
they pay for their great victory. 

After the rout of the Danish rosin body, scattered 
parties of Danes continued to fight for Ufe with despair- 
ing fury at various points over the plain. On one of 
those groups came Murrogh, atiU fighting, but so fatigued 
that he coiild scarce lift hia bands. Anrad the leader of 
the band, dashed at him furiously. But Morrc^h who 
had dropped his sword, closing on him, grasped him in 
his arms, and by main strengUi pulled Ms armour over 
his head : then getting him under, he seized the Norse- 
man's sword and thrust it three times through his body 
to the very ground Anrad, writhing in the death agony, 
plunged his dagger into the prince's side, inflicting a 
mortal wound. But the Irish hero lived till next morn- 
ing when he received the solemn rites of the chnreh. 

The heroic boy Turlogb, only fifteen years of age, the 
BOD of Murrogh, fought valiantly during the day in his 
lather's division, side by aide vrith his elder relatdves. 
After the battle, late in the evening, he was found 
drowned at the fishing weir of the river Tolka, vrith hia 
hands entangled in the long hair of a Dane, whom he had 
pursued into the tide at the time of the great flight, 

173. But the crowning tragedy of the bloody day of 
Clontarf was yet to come. The aged king remained In 
his tent engaged in earnest ^yer, while he listened 
anxiously to the din of battle. He bad a single attendant, 
Laiten, who stood at the door to view the field; and 
close round the tent stood a guard. And now came the 
great rout; and the guards, thinking all danger past, 
eagerly joined in the pursuit, so that the king and his at- 
tendant were left alone. 
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It happened that Broder, who had fied from the battle- 
field, came with some followers at this vei? time toward 
the tent "I see some people approaching," said Laiten. 
" What manner of people are the; 7 " a&ed the king. 
" Blue and asked people," replied the attendant "They 
are Danes in armour," exclaimed the king, and instantly 
rising from his cushion, he drew hiB sword. Broder at 
that instant rushed on him with a double-edged battle- 
axe, but was met b; a blow of the heavy sword that out 
off both legs, one &om the knee and the other from the 
ankle. But the furious Viking, even wbUe falling, cleft 
the king's head with the axe. 

After a httle time the guards, as if struck by a eudden 
Bense of danger, returned in haste : but too Ute. They 
found the kmg dead, and his slayer stretehed by his side 
dying. 

174. As to the numbers slain, the records differ greatly. 
According to the annals of Ulster 7,000 fell on the Danish 
side and 4,000 on the Irish, which is probably near the 
truth. Almost all the leaders on both sides were slain, 
and among them Mailmora, the direct indter of the 
battle. 

The battle of Clontarf was the last great struggle be- 
tween Christianity and heathenism. 

The body of king Brian and that of his son Murrogh 
were conveyed wiui great solemnity to Armagh, where 
they were interred in the cathedral, the archbishop and 
the clergy celebrating the obsequies for twelve days, 

175. After the battle of Clontarf and the death of 
Brian, Malachi, by general consent and without any for- 
mality, took possession of the throne. He reigned for 
eight years after, and gave evidence of his old energy by 
crushing some risings of the Danes^feeble expiring imi- 
tations of their ancient ferocious raids — and by gaining 
several victories over the Leinstermen. He died in 1022 
in the seventy-third year of his age, leaving behind him a 
noble record of self-denial public spirit, and kingly 
dignity. 
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176. During the century and a half from the death of 
Mahushi U to the Anglo Norman inTaeiOD, Ireland had no 
unlTerBally acknowledged over-king. To every one there 
waa oppoeitios from eome influential quarter or another ; 
which the annaliets indicate by the epithet " king with 
opposition " commonly applied to the kings who during 
this time aspired to the sovereignty. There vrere alto- 
gether eight "kings with opposition:" — Donogh, Tur- 
lo^h O'Brien, Dermot Mao MaHnamo, Murkertagh O'- 
Brien, Donall O'Loughlin, Turlogh O'Cooor, Murkerta^ 
Olxiughlin, and Eoderick O'Conor, During the whole of 
this period Ireland was in a state of great confusion. The 
rival claimants waged incessant war with one another ; 
and as a natural consequence, the countiy became an 
easy prey to the invaders when they came. 

The annalists tell us that far some years after the death 
of Malachi there was an interregnum ; and that the afTaire 
of the kingdom were administered by two learned men, 
Cuan O'Lochan, a great antiquary and poet, and " Core- 
ran the cleric," a very holy ecclesiastic who lived chiefly 
in Lismore. 

177. Not long after the death of Malachi, Donogh king 
of Munster, son of Brian Boru, took steps to claim the 
sovereignty. He is I'anked among the kmgs of Irelajid, 
but he never made any attempt on Ulster. 

After some years his nephew Turlogh O'Brien, with the 
aid of Dermot MacMailnamo king of Leinster deposed 
him ; on which Turlogh became king of Munster ; and 
Donogh, now in his old age, took a pilgrim's staff and 
fared to Bome where he died in 1064. 

178. At the time of Donogh's deposition Dermot of 
Iieinster was the most powerful of Uie provincial kicgs. 
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SO that ha also is reckoned among the kings of Ireland. 
His most peraietent opponent was Conor CMelaghlin 
prince of Meath, the son of Malachi, who at last defeated 
and slew him in 1072 at the battle of Navan in Meath. 

Turlogh O'Brien now marched north from Kincora and 
forced the kings and chiefs of all the other provinces and 
minor Btates, except Ulster, to acknowledge his authority. 
But when he attempted to reduce the Ulstermen they de- 
feated him in 1075 near Ardee so that he had to retreat 
south. Some say that he ultimately fcoved Ulster to sub- 
mit and pay him tribute. In 1086 this king died peace- 
fully in Kinoora. 

179. Turlogh's son Murkertagh O'Brien succeeded as 
king of Munster. In the assertion of his claim to the 
throne of Ireland he had a formidable competitor, Donall 
Olioghlin (or Mao Loghlin) king of Ulster, who belonged 
to the Northern Hy Neill and who now revived the ctejjns 
of that princely family. These two men for more than a 
quarter of a century contended with varying fortunes for 
the throne of Ireland. Donall marched south in 1088 
and destroyed O'Brien's palace of Kincora ; on which 
Murkertagh retaliated by an expedition up the Shannon. 

180. At last O'Brien had to acknowledge the suprem- 
acy of Olioghlin. But he soon renewed the war ; and in 
1101 he mMched north with an overwhelming army, de- 
stroyed Ailech or Qreenan-Elly near Derry, the royal 
palaoe of the Xorthem Hy Neil^ in revenge for the de- 
struction of Kincora thirteen years before ; and to make 
the demolition more humiliating, he ordered his soldiers 
to bring away the very stones of the building all the way 
back to Kincora. He made the whole circuit of Ireland 
without meeting any opposition, and brought hostages 
from every territory to his home in Kincora. 

The struggle still went on ; and five different times — 
from 1097 to 1113 — when the hostile armies were about 
to engage, the archbishop of Armagh interposed and per^ 
suaded the kings to separate without bloodshed. 

181. In 1101 Murkertagh granted the old city of Cashel 
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to Qie chnrcli, and changed bia o\m obief reddence to 
limericlc, which after that time continued to be the seat 
of the kings of Tbomond. The Bock of Casbel now con- 
tains on its summit the most interesting group of rains 
in Ireland. In the year 1098 Murkertogh gave William 
Bill U9 a Domher of ^eat oak trees from the wood of Ox- 
manstoim near Dublin, wherewith was conBtructed the 
roof of Westminster HalL 

182. The long contest between these two powerful 
rivals— O'Brien and O'Loghlin — remained undecided to 
the last. They are both spoken of as kings of Ireland, 
reigning with equEd authority, though O'Brien was the 
more distinguished king. Murkertagh, struck down with 
B wasting sickness, retired to the monastery of Lismore, 
where having entered the ecclesiastical state, he died in 
1119. With him passed away for ever the predominanoe 
of the O'Brien family. Donall retired to the monastery 
of Derry where he died in 1121. 

183. For the past century the struggle for supremacy 
bad been chiefly between the O'Briens of Muuster and 
the O'Loghlins or Mao Loghlins of Ulster — a branch of 
the northern Hy Neill. For the next half century it was 
between the O'Neills and the O'Conors of Connaugbt, 
ending in the triumph of the O'Conors, till the native 
monarchy was overthrown for ever by the Anglo Normans. 
Turlogh O'Conor, who at this time ruled over Oon- 

' naught — the king who caused the Cross of Cong to be 
made in 1123 (72)— now put forth his claims to the su- 
preme monarchy. He first reduced Mungter and weak- 
ened it by dividing it, making one of the O'Briens king 
of Thomond, and one of the Mac Oarthya king of Des- 
mond. But the O'Briens proved formidable adversaries, 
and still retained at least nominal away over tbe whole 
province. They not only disputed O'Conor's supremacy, 
but led succeaaful expeditions into the heart of Cou' 
naught. And thus the wretched country continued to be 
torn by feuds and broila ; ao that, as the Four Masters 
express it^ Ireland was " a trembling aod." 
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184 The mwit powerful member of the great Dalcae- 
eiai) fondly (167) at this time wae Turlogh O'Brien who 
had an army of 9,000 men. O'Gonor, determined on 
crushing him, marched south and caught ^JTn at a dis- 
adT&uta^, in 1151, at a place called Moanmore either in 
Idmerick or Tipperary, In the terrible battle fought 
here O'Brien was defeated and his army almost anni- 
hilated : 7,000 of them fell, the greatest slaughter since 
the day of 01ontar£ O'^ien fled to Ulster ; but he 
never recovered this downfall 

186. Uurkertagh CLoghlin or Mac Loghlin, prince of 
Ailech was now O'Oonor's only opponent. In the same 
year of the battle of Moanmore — 1151 — he forced O'Gonor 
to give him hostages. In 1154 O'Conor plundered the 
coaats of Ulster with a great Gonnaught fleet ; but 
CLoghlin met him with a Scoto-Danish fleet quite as 
large ; and a naval battle was fought during a long sum- 
mer day in which the Danish fleet was defeated and capt- 
ured ; but the Iriab commander was killed. 

186. King Turlogh O'Gonor never relinquished the 
struggle for supremacy till the day of his death, which 
occurred in 116G. He was succeeded as king of Con- 
naught by his son Bory, or as he is more commonly 
called, Roderick O'Connor. Not long after his election, 
this new king marched towards Ulster to assert his claim 
to be king of Ireland against O'Logblin ; who however 
met him in 1159 at Ardee and defeated him. After this 
O'Conor acknowledged Oljoghlin's supremacy and sent 
him host^^es. But O'Loghlin was soon after (in 1166) 
killed in battle ; and Roderick O'Gonor having now no 
rival of any consequence was formally and solemnly inau- 
gurated liiTig of Ireland. 

187. Though most of the great educational estabUsb- 
ments had been broken up during the Danish ravages, 
many rose from their ruins or held their ground. Even 
to the beginning of the twelfth century Ireland still re- 
tained some portion of her ancient fame for learning, and 
we find the schools of Armagh, Lismore, donmaonoise, 
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Monaeterboice, and others still attractiDg great numbers 
of stadents, many of tliem foreigners. At thia time 
flouriBhed the two great scholars and annalifits, Flann of 
Monasterboioe and Tighemach of Clonmacnoise (24, 26). 

188. Many grave abuses had crept into the church dur- 
ing the Danish troubles — nearl; all caused by the en- 
croachments of the lay chiefs : but they were all disci- 
plinal irregularities : none in doctrine. The ecclesiastical 
authorities esertad themselves to correct these abuses ; 
and their solicitude and activity are shown~ by a number 
of synods occxuring about this time : in the one half cent- 
ury from 1111 to 1169, eleven synods were held at vari- 
ous places through the country. 

In 1111 Murkertagh O'Brien caused a miod to be held 
at a place called Fid-Aengusa near Ushnagh in Westmeath, 
whi^ was attended by the archbishops of Cashel and Ar- 
magh, and by 60 hkhops, 300 priests, and 8,000 clergy of 
inferior orders, as well as by Mng Murkertagh himBelf 
and the chiefs of Leth-Mow. 

Another synod was held abont the same time at a place 
called Bathbrassil, at which the several dioceses all over 
Ireland were clearly defined ; and it was ordained that 
the lands and revenues allotted to the bishops for their 
support should be exempted from public tax or tribute. 
The subdivision into parishes gradi^y followed. Some 
say that Fid-Aengusa and Bathbrassil were the same. 

The most memorable synod of this period was that held 
at Eells in 1152, presided over by Cardinal Paparo the 
Pope's legate. Until this time there had been only two 
archbishops in Ireland, those of Armagh and Cashel ; but 
at this council Dublin and Tuam were oonstitated arcfai- 
^iscopal sees ; and the Cardinal conferred the four pal- 
hums on the four archbishops, declaring that the arch- 
bishop of Armagh was primate over the-others. 
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PART III. 

TEE PERIOD OF TEE INVASION. 
1178-1H7. 

In this Third Part is told the story of the Anglo-Nor- 
man InvasiOD, beginniog with the expedition of Fitz- 
stephen and Prendergast, and ending with the reign of 
Henry VUL, the first EnghBh monarch who assumed the 
title of Mng of Ireland. 

The conquest of Ireland, whose history we are now 
about to enter upon, might have been aocomplislied in a 
few years, if only proper measures had been adopted. 
Why it took so long was pointed out nearly three hun- 
dred years ago by Sir John Davies, an Englishman, who 
was attorney general of Ireland. 

The force employed in the first instance was whdUy in- 
sufficient for conquest. 

The king did not reside in Dublin ; and there was no 
adequate representatire of royalty with state and power 
to overawe the whole people both native and colonial 

The great Anglo-Norman lords had too much power la 
their hands, and for their own selfish ends kept the coun- 
try in a stat« of perpetual warfare. 

Great tracts of land belonged to absentees living in 
England, who merely drew their rents and did nothing 
for the country. 
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Bat tlie most &ital and disastrouB mistake of all was 
this. The native Irish, sick of anarohy, would have wel- 
comed any strong government able and willing to main- 
tain peace and protect them from violenca But the gov- 
ernment, inatead of treating them as subjects to be cared 
for, and placing them under the law that ruled the coIo* 
nists, looked upon them as enemies, and refused them the 
protection of English law. 

Henry IL did not conquer Ireland : it would have been 
better for both nations if he had. It took more than 
four centiuies to do that — probably the longest conquest- 
agony recorded in history. 



DEBU or UAC mTBBOOH. 

189. During the time that the two O'Gonors were 
struggling with Murkertagh O'Logblin, Dermot Mac 
jfurrogh was king of Leinater. ThM Dermot, who was 
in after times often called Dermot-na-Crall (of the Eng- 
Ush), was a man of great dze and strei^h, stem In man- 
ner, brave and fierce in war ; and his voice was loud and 
hoarse from'constant shouting in battle. He was cruel, 
^rrannioal, and treacherous, and was hated in his own day 
as much as his memory has been hated ever since. His 
whole life was a record of violence and villainy. 

190. In 1162, a few months after the battle of Mosn- 
more, where be had fought on the side of 0'C!onor, he 
carried off Dervorgilla the wife of Teman O'Euarc prince 
of Brefney, while O'Buarc himself was absent from home ; 
and she took away with her all she had brought to her 
husband as dowry. O'Buarc appealed for redress to Tor- 
logh O'Ckmor king of Ireland, who in 1153 marched with 
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an arm; into Leinster and forced Dermot to restore Der- 
Torgilla and all her rich dowry. She retired after a little 
time to the abbey ot Mellifont, where she spent the rest of 
her days doing works of penitence and charity, and where 
she died in 1193 at the age of 85. 

191. So long aa king MurkertaghO'Loghlin lived he be- 
friended Dermot and secnred him in possession of Lein- 
ster. But when that king was slain in 1166, Teman 
O'Buarc led an army against Dermot, composed of the 
men of Brefney and Meath, joined by the Dano-Irish of 
Dublin under their king Hasculi Mac Tnr Vill, and by the 
incensed people of Leinster. Seeing that resistance was 
hopeless, Dermot, breathing vengeance, fled across the 
sea, resolved to seek the aid of the great king Henry EL 
of England. 

192. Many years before this time Nicholas Breakspear, 
an Knglishman who had been elected Pope with the title 
of Adrian IV., influenced by an unfair and exaggerated ac- 
count of the evil state of religion in Ireland, given to him 
by an envoy of king Henry, issued a bull authorizing the 
king to take possession of Ireland. Some writers have 
questioned the issue of this bulL But the evidence is 
oveFwhelming on the other side ; and there is no suffici- 
ent reason to doubt that the Pope, moved by misrepre- 
sentations, did really issue the bull, with the tirm convic- 
tion that it would be for the advancement of religion and 
for the good of Ireland. 

193. Dermot presented himself before the king at 
Aquitaine, in 1168, and prayed him for help against his 
enemies, offering to hold his kingdom of Leinster under 
him, and to acknowledge him as lord and master. The- 
bing e^erly accepted the offer ; but being then too busy 
vril£ the affiurs of his own kingdom to go himself, he 
gave Dermot letters, permitting any of bis British or 
French subjects that pleased to join the expedition. 

19i. With these letters Dermot proceeded to Bristol, 
where he engaged the services of lUobard de Clare eari 
of Pembroke, better known by the name of Strongbow ; 
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on condition that the earl should get Bermof s daughter 
Eva in marriage, and should micoeed him as king of Leiu- 
eter. 

At St. David's in Wales he eng^ed a number of the 
Geraldines, among them Maurice Fitzgerald and Bobert 
Fitzstephen, to whom he promised the town of Wexford 
and the adjoining district Aftfir this he returned to 
Feme where he remained concealed during the winter. 



IBK nasi ANOI.O-N0BHAH ADVEHTnitSBS. 
{II69-I171.) 

196. In the month of May 1169 a force of 100 knights 
and men-at-arms in coats of mail and about 600 archers, 
under Bobert Fitzstephen and Maurice Frendergast 
landed at Bannow in Wexford with Hervey Mountmaur- 
iee, StrongboVs uncle. As knights and archers had at- 
tendants, the total force was about 2,000. Having been 
joined by Bermot and bis son, Donall Kavanagh, with 
500 horsemen, he advanced on the town of Wexford, 
which after a valiant defence was surrendered to them. 

Then Dermot granted Wexford and the adjoining dis- 
trict to Bobert Fitzstephen and Maurice Fitzgerald — the 
latter of whom had not yet arrived. He granted also to 
Mountmaurice the distnct lying between the towns of 
Wexford and Waterford, Dermot and his allies next at- 
tacked Ossory and forced its chief Mac Gilla Patrick to 
submit. 

196. King Eoderick O'Conor now at last became 
alarmed, and marched with a large army towards Ferns, 
where he found the king of Leinster and his foreign aux- 
iliaries strongly entrenched. But the feeble-minded mon- 
arch, instead of promptly attacking the rebel king and 
his few foreign auxUi^es, made peace with Dermot and 
restored him to his kingdom, on ocmdition — ^whioh was 
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Jcept secret from hia new friends — ^that he should send 
home the foreigners and bring hither no more of them ; 
and Dermot gare his fovourite son Conor and two other 
relativeB aa hostages. 

But Maurice Fitzgerald landing soon afterwards, Der- 
mot broke hiB promises, and with all the Anglo-Normans ^ 
marched on Ihiblin, which the Danish king Hascult Mao 
Turhill was framed to surrender to-them. 

197. At last Dermot resolved to make himself king of 
Ireland, and sent to Strongbow urging him to come over. 
On the Ist of Ma;, 1170, Strongbow, not being yet ready 
to come himself, despatched a force of about 800 men 
under Baymond Fitzgerald, commonly known as Ray- 
mond le Gros, who fortified himself at a place called Dun- 
donnell on the Wexford coast not far from Waterford. 

Here they were soon attacked by a great army from 
Waterford ; but Raymond defeated them, slaying 600 
of them. And after the battle 70 of the principal citizens 
who had been taken prisoners were crueUy executed. 

198. At last, on the 23rd of August 1170, Strongbow 
landed near Waterford with an army of 3,000 men ; and 
being joined by the oihers, they captured the city of 
Waterford, slaughtering great numbers of the inhabi- 
tants. Then Dermot carried out his promise : and the 
marriage of Strongbow and Eva was aolemnizei3. 

199. Scarcely had the ceremony ended when tidings 
came that Hasculf of Dublin had revolted against Der- 
mot. Whereupon Dermot and Strongbow, in this same 
year 1170, marched over the mountains with an army of 
5,000 men ; and when the Dublin citizens beheld this 
formidable army approaohing, they were so terrified that 
they sant their illustrious and saintly archbishop Lau- 
rence OToole with conditions of surrender. A truce was 
agreed on till terms of peace should be settled. But even 
after ttie conclusion of the truce, Raymond le Gros and 
Miles de Oogan, with a band of followers, forced their 
way into the city, and falling on the unresisting citizens 
butohered them without mercy. Haaoulf and a large 
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number of his people made their escape on board ship 
and sailed for the Scottish isles ; and I>ermDt and Strong- 
bow remained in possession of the city. After this Hng 
Boderick caused Dermot's three hostages to be put to 

death. 

200. The progress of the invaders began now to excite 
general alarm, and a synod of all the clergy of Ireland 
was convoked at Armagh, who came to the conclusion 
that the invasion was a judgment frona heaven for the 
crime of Slavery (57). And the synod decreed that all 
English slaves should be forthwith restored to freedom. 

201. In the Spring of the next year, 1171, the arch 
traitor Dermot died at Ferns in the 61st year of his age ; 
and immediately after his death earl Bichard had himself 
proclaimed king of Leinst«r. 

202. The fame of the great conquests made by Strong- 
bow got noised abroad, so that it came to the ears of 
king Henry. Fearing that Strongbow might make him- 
self king, he issued an edict forbidding further inter- 
course with Ireland : and at the same time be began to 
prepare for his own expedition. 

And now Strongbow, being in want of provisions and 
reinforcements, was reduced to dire diatreaa ; and the lit- 
tle band of Anglo-Normans were preserved from destruc- 
tion only by their own indomitalde bravery. 

203. Hascnlf Mac Turkill returned to Ireland in 1171 
with a great army of Danes, and besieged Dublin. But the 
governor Miles de Oogan, saUied fortb from the gato, and 
after a terrible struggle he defeated the Danish army, and 
slew the commander, a fierce Dane named John the Mad. 
Hascnlf himself was captured and put to death. 

204. But no sooner was this danger averted than there 
arose another much more formidable. The patriotic 
archbishop Laurence OToole persuaded the kings and 
chiefs to join in an attempt to crush the enemy. And 
numerous contingentfi began to march from every side 
towards Dublin ; so that a great army wf^ soon encamped 
round about theoi^i under idi^ Boderick's command. 
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For two whole months (of 1171) the kiog let his army 
lie inactive in their tents ; but they reduced the garriBon 
to great straits by stopping all suppUes. To add to the 
distress news came that Fitzatephen was surrounded by 
the Irish in his castle of Carrick near Wexford. 

Driven to desperation they came to the resolution to 
attempt to cut their way in a body through the enemy. 
About 3 o'clock in the afternoon, the desperate litUe 
band, GOO Anglo-Normans with some Irish under Donall 
Kavanagh, suddenly sallied out and took the Irish com- 
pletely by surprise ; and the king himself, who happened 
to be in his bath at the time, escaped with much dif&culty 
half naked from the field. The panic spread rapidly, and 
the various contingents broke up and fled. And the gar- 
rison returned triumphant to the city, laden with booty, 
and with provisions enough for a whole year. 

205. Strongbow now marched south to relieve Fit& 
Stephen ; but he vraa too late, for Fitzstephen had been 
taken prisoner. Immediately afterwards he received a 
message from king Henry, summoning him to his pres- 
ence. So hastily crossing the sea he presented himself 
before the monarch, whom he found with a large army 
preparing to invade Ireland. 



CHAPTEB ni. 



(M7I-1173-) 

206. On the 18th October 1171, king Henry landed at 
Crook a little below Waterford, with many of his nobles, 
and an army of 1,400 knights and men at arms. Count- 
ing attendants he probably had 10,000 altogether. 

At Waterford ha was met by Dermot Mac Carthy king 
of Desmond, who was the first Irish prince to submit and 
pay tribute ; and the Wexford men delivered up to him 
in fetters Fitzstephen, whom in a few days he rdeased. 
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207. Henry nest marched by Lismare to Cashel whera 
he received the submission of Donall O'Brien of limeiick 
and of many others of the southern princes. After this 
he returned to Waterford ; and having taken possession 
of Wexford, he prooeeded to DubUn, where he was re- 
ceived in great s^te. Here he was viaited by moet of the 
other Irish princes, all of whom submitted to him. Rod- 
erick O'Conor did not come, but he sent his submission : 
O'Neill of Ulster neither came nor sent submission. The 
triab princes and nobles were invited to spend the Christ- 
mas with the king in Dubhn ; and they were astonished 
at the magnificence of the display, and mtiah pleased 
with the attention shown to themselvea 

208. Early in the ensuing year, 1172, the king caused 
a synod of the archbishops and bishops of Ireland and 
several Anglo-Norman ecolesiastics to be held at Cashel ; 
in which certain decrees were drawn up for the regula- 
tion of church discipline. These decrees do not indicate 
any very serious state of rehgious cormptdon in Ireland, 
such as bad been falsely represented to &e Pope. 

209. Henry now rewarded his followers by grants of 
lai^e tracts of country, giving away the lands belonging 
to the natives without the least scruple. Leinst^ was 
granted to Strongbow, with the exception of I>ublin and 
some other maritime towns ; Meath — then much loiter 
than now^ — to Hugh de Lacy ; and Ulster to John de 
Courcy. In all the chief towns he left governors. He 
granted Dublin to the people of Bristol with De Lacy as 
governor, who is generally regarded as the first viceroy of 
Lreland.* Having completed these arrangementfi, he em- 
barked at Wexford in April 1172, and returned to Eng- 
land. 

210. After his departure his airangements were all dis- 

* The governors of Ireland at this time and for oentnries after, 
were designated by rwiooB titles, sach as viceroy, lientenant, lord 
lieutenant, lord justice or justioinrj, governor, etc, A person ap- 
pointed to govern temporarily in place of an absent lord lientemuit 
or viceroy was designated deputy or lord deputy. 
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regarded ; and his followers did juat as the; pleased, 
plundering and liaraHaing the unfortunate natives witli- 
out mercy and without restraint. 

The turmoil began the moment he had left Teman 
O'EuBTG, Dermot's old adversary, was killed by De Lacy 
in a fray during a conference. Strongbow, returning 
from a plimdmng raid through Ofl^ly, waa intercepted 
by it» chief, O'Dempsey, and defeated, a great number 
of his men, with his son-in-law De Quenci, being slain. 
In the following year — 117^— he was appointed rioeroy by 
the king. 

CHAPTER IV. 

BAYHOND I.E aROS. 

(n73-"76.) 

211. No sooner had Strongbow entered on his new 
duties as viceroy than troubles began to thicken round 
him. He found moat of the Irish princes in revolt, and 
the money he bad brought was soon spent, so that he 
had no pay for his soldiers. Mountmaurice was general 
of the army : but the soldiers hated him and demanded 
to have Baymond put over them, which was done : on 
which the new general led the men south and ravaged 
OfFaly and the country round Lismore, carrying off im- 
mense spoils in spite of all opposition. 

212, Raymond growing more "jnbitious with continued 
success, solicited in marriage StroDgbow's sister Basilea : 
and be asked also to be made constable or commander of 
Leinster. But the earl refused both requests; where- 
upon Raymond threw up his post in 1171, and returned 
to Wales ; and Monntniaurice was restored to the chief 



213. And now Strongbow led his army towards Lim- 
erick against Donall O'Brien king of -Thomond who had 
revolted. But O'Brien and king Roderick intercepted 
bim at Thurles, defeated him, and killed 1,700 of his 
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men — tbe beat part of his army. Strongbow fled to Wa- 
tarford and ehut blmaelf up there, but was beetled and 
in great danger, till Baymond retnmed and rescued biro. 
Then he gave bis sister in marriage to his rescuer and 
made him constable of Leinster. 

214. Raymond next madepreparation to avenge on 
Sonall O'Brien the defeat of Tburlee. He led bis troops, 
in 1176, to limerick ; and in the face of enormous diffi- 
culties he forded the deep and rapid river, stormed tbe 
city, and gave it up to slaughter and plunder. Then 
leaving a sufficient garrison under the command of Miles 
de Cogan he retnmed to Dublin. 

216. Meanwhile Boderick, finding that he could not 
prevent tbe daily inoursioiiB of ^jnglisb raiders, deter- 
mined to claim the protection of king Henry. Accord- 
ingly he sent three ambasaadors to En^and, one of whom 
was archbishop Laurence O'Toole, and a treaty was ar^ 
ranged between tbe two kings. Under tlii" treaty, which 
was signed at Windsor in 1176, it was agreed that Rod- 
erick was to remain king of Connaugbt, which be was to 
hold directly as vassal to Henry ; that he was to rule the 
test of Irehmd also as vassal, except the portions held by 
the English colony ; and that tiurough Mm the other 
kings and chiefs of the country were to pay tribute to 
king Henry. 

216. But now Mountmaurice secretly reported to the 
king that Baymond aimed at making himself king of Ire- 
land ; whereupon king Henry ordered that he should be 
sent to England. But even while Baymond was prepar- 
ing to obey the command, news came that Donall O'Bnen 
had laid siege to Limerick ; and when Strongbow ordered 
out tbe army for its relief, the men refused point blank 
to march under Mountmaurice. So Baymond had to be 
replaced in command, and marching south he defeated 
O'Brien and recovered Limerick. 

217. One day while he was in the south a courier ar- 
rived post haste from Dublin with an odd message from 
bia wife Basilea : — " Be it known to you that the great 
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jaw-tooth which used to trouble me bo much has fallen 
oaL Wherefore return with all speed," She took this 
enigmatical way of telling him that her brother the earl 
was dead (a.s. 1176). Esowing well the dangerous pod- 
tioQ of the colony in Dublin, and fearing the Irish might 
rise if they knew of his death, she determined to keep 
the matter secret till Baymond should be present. Bay* 
mond understood the meaning and returned ; and the 
earl was interred with great pomp in Christ Ohnrob 
Cathedral 

218, An soon aa the king beard of Strongbow's death, 
bein^ still jealons of the brilliant soldier Baymond, he 
appomted WilUam Fitz Adelm de Bui^ viceroy In 1176, 
with John de Courcy, Bobert Fitzste^en, and Miles de 
Cogan to assist him. Baymond met Uiem near Wexford, 
and having given them a most respectful reception, he 
delivered up all his authority to the new viceroy without 
a murmur. 

After this we hear httle more of Baymond le Groa in 
public life. He retired to his estates in Wexford where 
he resided quietly till his death, which took place in 
1182. 

216a, Among tlie families descended from the Angle- 
Norman lords, the most distinguished were the Fitzger- 
alds or Gteraldines, the Butlers, and the De Bui^os or 
Burkes. The Geraldines were diiefly descended from 
Maurice Fitzgerald. There were two main branches : 
one in Leinster, whose chiefs became, first, barons of 
Offoley, then earls of Eildare, and lastly dukes of Lein- 
ster : tiie other in Munster, whose heads were earls of 
Deemond. The Butlers settled in Leinster, and their 
chiefs became earls of Ormond. The family of De Burgo 
was founded by William Fitz Adelm de Burgo : they set- 
tled chiefly in Connaught, and were of two main branobea 
m told in Paragraph 262. 
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CHAPTER V. 

JOHH DB OOOBOT, 

(1177-1204.) 

219. Hie new goreniar was from the firat difiUked by 
the coloDists : for he wi^ed for peace and discouraged 
ootrage on the satiTes ; whereas war was what the colo- 
nists most demred, as it 1m>ught them plunder and sure 
increase of territory. 

220. Among all De Bnrgo's followers not one was so 
discontented as Sir John de Courcy. He was a man of 
gigantic size and strength — brare and daring ; and he 
now resolved to attempt the conquest of Ulster, which 
king Henry IL had granted to him five years before. So 
gatliering round him a small band of about 320 knights 
and archers, who with their attendants made an army of 
about 1,000, he set out from I>ublin for Ulster. 

Passing northwards with all speed, he arrived on tfae 
morning of the fourth day — the 2nd of February 1177 — 
at Downpatrick, then the capital of Ulidia. The advent- 
urers were half starved as they entered the town ; and 
now they fell upon everything they could lay htmds on : 
they ate and dirmk, plundered, killed, and destroyed, till 
half the town was iu ruins. 

221. At the end of a week Mac Dunlevy prince of Uli- 
dia came with a large undisciplined army to attack him. 
De Courcy nothing daunted, went out to meet them, and 
chose a favorable position to meet the assault. The Irish 
rushed on with tumultuous bravery, but they were not 
able to break the d^iplined ranks of the enemy ; and 
after a furious fight they were repulsed with great loss. 

222. But the Ulidians continued to offer the most de- 
termined resistance. The valiant De Cour(^ battled 
bravely through all his difQculties, and three several 
times in the same year, 1177, he defeated in battle the 
people of the surrounding districts. But as time w«ni 
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on be met vith maay reverBea, and he had quite enough 
to do to hold his gronnd. In the folloviiig year he waa 
defeated near Newry with a Ion of 460 men ; and again 
he was intercepted in one of his terrible raids, and dfr- 
feated b; the Delaradian chief Cumee OTlynn. He es- 
caped from this battlefield with only eleven companions ; 
and having lost their horses they fled on footior two days 
and two nights closely pursued, without food or sleep, 
till they readied a place of safety. But in several other 
battles he was victorious, so that as years went by he 
strengthened his position in Ulster : and as opportunities 
offiered he built many oaatlea. 

223. In 1177, the second year of De Burgo's vioeroyalty, 
Milea de Cogan invaded Gonnaught in violation <^ the 
treaty of Windsor ; but he was defeated with great loss 
and driven back across the Shannon by king Roderick 

224. William De Burgo became at last so unpopular 
with the colonists, that king Henry removed him from 
the Ticeroyalty (in 1178), and appointed Hugh de Laoy 
in his place. 

After De Lacy's appointment he married (in 1180) a 
daughter of king Roderick O'Oonor. This marriage 
greatly increased his power and influence among the 
Irish, insomuch that it ezdted the Jealousy and suspicion 
of the king, who in consequence dismissed him from bia 
office. But in a few months he was reinstated : and he 
built castleB all over Iieinster. 

226. The oountiy stiU oontinned to be very much dia> 
tnrbed ; and the king determined to send over his son 
prince John, hoping Uoafc his presence would restore tran- 
quillity. The prince, then 19 years of age, landed at 
Wateiford in 1185 with a splendid retinue and a large 
body of cavalry. He had the title of Lord of Ireland. 
His secretary and tutor was a Welsh priest named Gerald 
Barry, now better known as Giraldus OambrensiB, or 
Qerald of Wales, who afterwards wrote a description of 
Ireland and of the Anglo Norman invasion. 

226. But Prince John soon raised the whole oountiy in 
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rerolt b; bis blQ; and Ticious conduct ; and he tmsa 
turned tiie old colonieta sgainst him, 'tha Irish chiefs 
crowded to him in Wat«rford, both to pa; him respect 
and to acknowledge him as their lord ; but his inBolent 
yoiing associates— close shaTen dandies — ridiculed theii 
dreas and manners, and insulted them b; plucking their 
beards, which the; wore long according to the custom of 
the country. 

Incensed by this treatment the proud ibish nobles with- 
drew to their homes, brooding mischiel The settlements 
were attacked at all points ; and the most actiTe of the 
assailants was the valiant Donall O^rien of Thomond. 
A great number of the atrongholds were taken, and many 
of the bravest of the Anglo-Nonnan chie& were slain. 
The coloniHte were driven to take refuge in the towns ; 
and almost the whole of John's spleniSd army perished 
in the vmoua conflicts. 

227. When the country had been for some time in this 
state of tnrmoU, king Henry heard how matters stood, 
and at once recalled tiie prince, after a stay of about eight 
months, appointing De Gourcy viceroy. The prince, both 
before and after his return, tlu'ew the whole blame of Qts 
disturbances on £>e Lacy ; but De Lacy never lived to 
clear him sell One day in 1186, while with a few at- 
tendants he was inspecting hie new castle at Durrow, a 
young Lrishman suddenly drew forth a battle-axe from 
under his cloak, and with one blow struck oflf the great 
baron's head : after which he made hie escape. This was 
done to avenge De Laoy's seizure of lands, and his dese- 
cration of St. Columkille's venerated moaastety of Durrow 
(133), which he had pulled down. 

228. During De Oourcy'a viceroyalty he invaded Oon- 
naught, burning and slaying after hia usual fashion. But 
before he had advanced far into the province he was con- 
fronted by the two kings of Connaught and Thomond — 
Conor Munmoy and Donall O'Brien — with their united 
armies. Not venturing to give battle to this formidable 
force, he retreated norwards, hia only anxiety now be- 
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ing to KiTe himMU and his arm; from destruction. But 
when he had arrived at Ballysad&re, on the coaat of Bligo, 
the prince of Tirconnell came marohing down on him in 
front, while his pursuers were pressing on close behind. 
Settiiig fire to Balljsadare, he Bed aouth-east ; but as he 
was crossing the Gurlieu Hills he was overtaken by Conor 
Mainmoy and O'Brien, who fell upon him and killed a 
great number of his men ; and it was with much difSoultj 
be escaped with the remnant of his army into Leinster. 

229. Two years later, a.d. 1300, he was tempted to trj 
his fortune a second time in Connaught ; but with no 
betteT result than before. He and Hugh de Lacy the 
younger were both induced by Oahal Orovderg to come 
to his assistance in the struggle for the throne. But the 
rival king, Cahal Oarrach, caught the allies in an ambus- 
cade in a wood near Eilmacduagh in Qalw^, and in- 
fiicted on them a crushing defeat, daying more than half 
of the English army. De Oourcy had a narrow escape 
here, beiug felled from his horse by a stone. Becovering; 
however, he Bed from the battlefield northwards tUl he 
reached Itindown castle on the western shore of Lough 
Bee, where he proceeded to convey his army in boats 
across the lake. He had been a week engaged at this, 
when, on the very last day, Oahtd Oarrach pounced down 
oa those that still remainoi at Bindown and killed and 
drowned great numbers of them ] while Be Oourcy and 
the rest, being safe at the far side, made good their es- 
cape. 

230. The chequered career of this extraordinary man 
ended in ruin and disgrace. Hugh de Laoy (the yonnger : 
son of the great De Laoy) took every means to poison 
king John's mind against him. He was proclaimed a 
rebel and a traitor ; and De Lac^, now lord justice, was 
commissioned to arrest him. After several unsuccessful 
attempts De Oourcy was at length betrayed by some of 
his own servants, who led De lacy's men to his retreat at 
Downpatrick, where he was taken in 1204. Some records 
nlate that his enemies came down on him on Good Fiv 
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day, when be was barefoot and unaTmed, doing penanee 
in tbe catbedral of Doinipatiiok, and that be mn^i^fi^nyl 
the nearest weapon — a great wooden cross standing on a 
graTe— witti wbiob be deshed out the bruns of thirteen 
of bis assailants before be was overpowered. 



CHAPTEB VL 
znie JOHN Di axLtsD. 

(1 189- mo.) 

231. King Henry died in tbe year II89 and was entv 
ceeded by bis son Bicbard the Laon Hearted. Richard 
took no interest in Ireland, and left the whole manage- 
ment of its afiairs to bis brother John, who, in 1189, ap- 
pointed Hiigb de Lacy lord justice, in place of John de 
Courcy. 

At this time and for long after, Ooimanght was in a 
miserable state of tnnnoil, partly from tbe contests of 
tbe members of the O'Ocmor family for the proTincial 
throne, and partly on account of the interference of the 
baroitB, who always took advantage of tbe native dissen- 
sions to advance their own interests. 

232. The disturbances began with the contention of 
Cabal Crovdei^ (of the Bed-band) and Cabal Oairacb, 
the former the youngest brother and the latter the grand- 
son of tbe old king Boderick. After a abort struggle 
Cabal Orovderg triumphed, and in 1190 became king of 
Connaught. Tbe old long Boderick himself wearied 
with care, both pubhc and domestic, retired for a time (in 
1183) to the monastery of Gong ; and though he subae- 
qnently came forth to resume his kingdom, be never 
afterwards played any important part in tbe government, 
and &ially retired for life. In 1198 he ended his troubled 
career in peace and penitence in tbe some monasteiy. 

233. In 1192 tbe English of Leinster invaded Munster ; 
but Donall O'Brien king of Thomoud defeated them with 
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great loss at Thurles. To avenge this the; crossed ihe 
Shannon to ravage Thomond ; but O'Brien fell on them, 
and'having slain great numbers, drove them back. Thia 
brave king Donall O'Brien died two years later (in 1194). 
234 Cahftl Crovderg, having ruled over Connaught for 
eight or nine years, was driven from his throne by Cabal 
Carracb aided by William de Biu^o. After several vain 
attempts to regain his kingdom, aided by De Lacy and 
John de Couroy (229) Oahal Crovderg finally succeeded, 
in 1201, in slaying his rival, and reigned from that time 
forth without opposition. He was one of the most valiant 
chief B of those times, and is muoh celebrated in the an- 
nals for his bravery, power, and justice. In the end ot 
bis life he retired to the abbey of Knockmoy where he 
died in 1224 

235. King Richard died in 1199 and was succeeded by 
his brother John. 

The years immediately following the death of Ponall 
O'Brien (in 1191) present a weary record of strife and 
turmoil. There were wars and broils everywhere, among 
both the Irish chiefe and the English nobles, causing 
wide devastation and misery among the people. 

236. Even Dublin, the centre of government, felt t&e 
effects of the general state of dieturbanae. On E^ter 
Uonday, 1209, the dispossessed O'Bymes and O'Toolea 
fell upon the citizens at Cullenswood near the city and 
killed 300 of them ; from which Easter Monday was for 
many ages afterwards called Black Monday. 

237. King John was kept well informed of the dis- 
turbed state of the country. What seems to have troubled 
bim most, so far as Ireland was concerned, was that some 
of the great nobles, and notoriously the De Lacys and 
William de Braose,had throvm off all authority and made 
themselves, to all intents and purposes, independent 
princes, like John de Courcy. With the object of reduc- 
ing these turbulent barons to submission and of restoring 
qoiet, the king resolved to visit Ireland. He landed at 
Cbook near Waterford, in the month of June 1210, with a 
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{ormidable army, bi the preaenoe of this great force the 
country at once became quiet, and the two De Lacys, 
Hugh and his brother Walter, fled to France. De Braose 
also escaped, but his wife and Bon fell into the tjranf s 
hands, who had them starved to death in prison. 

It is stated that the De Laoys had to work in France 
as gardeners for subsistence, but that the king after some 
time pardoned and restored them. 

The king proceeded to Dublin, and from thence to 
Meath, where Oahal Orovderg visited him and made sub- 
mission. 

238. As John had no fighting to do, he employed him- 
self more usefully in makmg arrangements for the bett«r 
goremment of the country. Those parte of Ireland which 
were under English jurisdiction he parcelled out into 
twelve shires or counties : namely, DubUn, Kildare, Meath, 
Uriel (or Louth), Carlow, Kilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick and Tipperary. He directed that 
in all these counties the English laws should be adminis- 
tered. But it must be always borne in mind that these 
arraDgements, including the administration of the law, 
were for the settlers only, not for the natives, who were 
then and long afterwards outside the pale of the law. 

The king returned to England in August 1210, leaving 
John de Grey lord justice, to whom he. committed the 
task of carrying out hie arrangements. During the re- 
mainder of his reign, Ireland was comparatively quiet 



' CHAPTER Vn. 

A OENTUBY 07 TUBUOIL. 
(1*10-1314.) 

239. King John was succeeded, in 1216, by his bod 
Henry m., who was then a boy of nine years old. 

The century that elapsed from the death of John to the 
invasion of Bdward Bruce was a period of strife and 
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bloodshed, a period of woe and miser; for the oommon 
people. There was as usual no strong central gOTem- 
tnent, and the whole nation was abandoned to anarchy, 

240. William Marshal earl of Pembroke married I^bel 
the only child of Strongbow and Eva, through whom he 
came in for possession of almost the whole of Leinster. 
Marshal died in 1219, learing his titles and estates to 
his son William Marshal the younger. Between him and 
Hugh de lacy a war arose in 1221, which continued till 
the whole of Meath -ma wasted. Ttds is sometimes called 
the War of Meath. 

241. While this warfare was going on, Oonnan^t was 
in a state of strife which lasted for many years ; and the 
straggles among the several claimants of the O'Conor 
family went on unceasiiigly : battles, skirmishes, and raids 
without number. The ^glish, under Marshal, DeBurgo, 
or others, were mixed up in most of these contests, now 
siding with one of the parties, now with another ; but al- 
ways keeping an eye to their own interests. And thus 
the havoc and ruin went on unchecked. Meanwhile the 
wretched hunted people had no leisure to attend to their 
tillage ; famine and pestilence followed ; and the inhabi- 
tants of whole towns and districts were swept away. 

242. There was also a War of Eildare as well as of 
Meath. After William Marshal's death, his brother Bich- 
ard, a handsome, valiant, noble-minded knight, inherited 
his titles and estates. He incurred the anger of king 
Henry DX and fled to Ireland. But G«o£&ey Marisco, 
Maurice Fitzgerald, and Hugh de Lacy conspu^ to de- 
stroy him, hoping to share his vast estates. Marisco pre- 
tended friendship, and in 1234 arranged a conference on 
the Gurragh of Eildare. Here young Marshal was sud- 
denly attacked by De Lacy and the others, and being 
abandoned by Marisco, he was at length orerpowerei 
wounded, and taken prisoner. He soon after died of his 
wounds ; but his assassins gained nothing by their villainy. 

243. Maurice Fitzgerald, who had been twice lord jus- 
tdoe, marched with his army northwards through Con- 
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naught in 1267, resolved to bring Ulster completely un- 
der Ti^>gl''«>> rule. But he was intercepted by Godfrey 
OTtonnell, chief of Tirconnell, at Credran-Eill near Sligo 
town, where a furious battle was fooght. The two lead- 
ers, Fit^erald and ODonnell, met in single combat and 
wounded each other severely ; the English were routed ; 
and Fitzgerald retired to the Franciscan monastery of 
Youghal, wbere he died the same year, probably of his 
woonda 

244 As for O' Ponnell, he had himself conveyed to an 
island in Lough Veagh in Donegal, where he lay in bed 
for a whole year sinking daily imder his wounds ; and all 
this time the TiroonneUiaus had no chief to lead them. 

There had been, for some time before, much dissension 
between this O'Dounell and Brian O'Neill, prince of 
Tyrone ; and now O'Neill ignobly invaded IHrconnell 
O'Bonnell, etill lying helpless, ordered a muster of his 
army, and had huns^ borne on a bier at their head to 
meet the enemy. And whUe the bier was held aloft in 
view of the Einel Connell, the armies attacked each 
other near the river Swilly, and the l^rone men were 
routed. Immediately afterwards the heroic chief died : 
and the same bier from which he had witnessed his last 
victory, was made use of to bear biTn to his grave. 

245. Some of the Irish chiefs now attempted to unite 
against the common enemy, choosing Brien O'Neill for 
leader : but in 1260 they were defeated by the English in 
a bloody battle at Downpatrick ; and O'Neill and a large 
number of chiefs were slain. 

246. In the south the Mac Carthys of Desmond, seeing 
their ancient principality continually encroached upon by 
the Qeraldines, became exasperated and attacked and de- 
feated them in 1261 at Callan near Eenmare ; after which 
they demolished numbers of the English castles. But 
they soon quarrelled among themselves, and the Qeral- 
dines gradually recovered all they had lost 

While this universal strife was raging in Ireland, Henry 
UL died, and was mooeeded by Edwa^ L in 1272. 
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247. After the BngUab settlement in 1172 there were 
two distinot codes oi law in force in Ireland — the English 
and the Brehon. The English law was for the colonists ; 
it did not apply to the Insh : bo that an Irishman that 
was in any way injured by an Englishman had no re- 
dress. He could not seek the protection of Englisli law ; 
and if he had recourse to the Brehon law, the Englishman 
need not submit to it About this time thereaore tlie 
Irish several times petitioned to be placed tmder English 
law ; but though both Edward 1 and Edward IIL were 
willing to grant it, the selfish Anglo-Irish barons always 
prevented it ; for it was their inteiest that tlie Irish 
should be regarded as enemies, and that the oountiy 
shoold be in a perpetual state of disturbance. 



CHAPTER Vm. 

BDWABD BBHOE. 

• (iJiS-'S'S.) 

218. The preceding hundred years I have designated a 
century of turmoil ; but it was i>eace itself compared 
with the three and a half years of Bruce's expedition to 
Ireland. 

The Irish people, especially those of the north, viewed 
with great interest and sympathy the struggles of their 
kindred in Scotland for mdependence ; and Bobert 
Bruce's glorious victory at Baonockbum filled them with 
joy and hope. Soon after the battle they requested him 
to send bia brother Edward to be king over them. He 
et^erly accepted the invitation ; and on the 25th of May 
1316, Edward Bruce, accompanied by many of the Scot- 
tish nobles, landed at Lame with an army of 6,000 of the 
best soldieis of Scotland. He was immediately joined by 
Donall O'Neill, and by numbers of the northern Irish ; 
and the combined forces overran a great part of Ulster, 
destroying eveijrtliiog belonging to the English that came 
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is their way, and defeating them id sereral battles. Mov- 
ing southwards, they stormed and burned Dnndalb and 
Ardee ; and at this latter place they set fire to the ohurch 
in which a number of people had tidcen refuge and bunied 
them all to death. 

From first to laet the campaign was carried on with 
great cruelty, and with reckless wasf* of life and prop- 
erty. All food except what was needed for the use of the 
army was destroyed, though there was a faming and the 
people were starving all over the country. 

21:9. The two leading Anglo-Irish nobletnen at this 
time were Biohard de Burgo the Bed earl of Ulster, and 
Sir Edmund Butler the lord justice. The Bed earl, who 
was by far the most powerful nobleman in Ireland, raised 
a lar^ army, chiefly in Oonnaught, and set out in quest 
of the iavaders. His march north through the Irish dis- 
tricts was perhaps more savagely destructive than that of 
Bruce. 

Felim (yOonor the yonng king of Connaught had 
joined De Bui^ and accompanied the English army. 
But he was recced to C!onnaught to suppress a rebellion 
of some of hie subjects. This weakened De Burgo, who 
was now attacked by Bruce at Connor near Ballymena 
and wholly defeated ; and he returned to Connaught 
with the broken remnants of his forces. 

250, A body of th» defeated English fled eastwards to 
Carrickfergus and took possession of the castle, which 
they gallantly defended for months against the Bcot& 
Soon after the battle Bruce had himself proclaimed king 
of Ireland and formally crowned. 

Marching next into Meath he routed an army of 16,000 
men under Boger Mortimer at Eells ; and at ^e opening 
of the new year — 131&— he defeated the lord justice Sir 
Edmund Butler at Ardsoull uear Atby. 

The harvest of fhia year was a bad one, and scarcity 
and wont prevailed all over the country. Nevertheless 
the Scottish army, wherever they went, continued to raT< 
age and destroy all they could not consume or bring 
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a'way, moltipMng tenfold the miaeriea of Uie people, both 
Snglish ana TrJBfa. 

2SL' Felim OfOaaor, having onuihed in blood the re> 
vtAi in OonnRnght, now dednxed for the Soots. Intend- 
ing to espel all the Ti1ng1ia>i from the prorinoe, he marched 
to Athenry with a great army; but was there defeated 
and dain in 1316 in a great battle by William de Burgo 
and Bichard Birmingham. lUeven thousand of the Irish 
felt, and among them nearly all the native nobility of Oon- 
naoght. 

262, The band of Enghsh who had taken poEnesdon of 
OaitiokferguB castle held out most heroieally, and now 
Brace himself came to condact the siege in person. Be- 
duoed to starration, the brave garrison at last sonen- 
dered on conditioii that their lives shotdd be spared. 

263. Ehig Robert had come over to aid Ms brother ; 
and early in the spring of 1317 they set out for Dublin 
with an army of 20,000, destroying everything in their 
march. 

They encamped at Oastleknock ; bnt the citizens of 
Dublin took most determined measures for defence, bum~ 
ing the suburbs in their desperation, both honses and 
churches, to deprive the Scots of shelter ; so that the 
Bruces did not think it prudent to enter on a siege ; 
and they resumed their destructive march till th^ reached 
Limerick. But as they found this oil? also well pr^ared 
for defence, and as there was still great scarcity of pro- 
visions, they returned northwards after a short stay. 
They had to traverse the very districts they had wasted a 
short time before ; and in this most miserable maroh vaat 
numbers of them perished of cold, hunger, and disease — 
Booorged by the famine they had themselves created. 

254. Bobert Bruce returned to Scotland ; and in the 
autunm of next year, 1318, Edward again inarched south- 
wards, but was met at Fanghart two miles north of Dnn- 
dalk with an army much more nnmerous than his own, 
under Sir John Bramiagham. 

The battle tongbt here on Sunday, the 14tfa of October, 
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1818, terminated the yrax. The iasDe was decided chiefly 
through the braver; of Sir John Manpos, an Anglo-Inah 
Icnight, who made a dash at Bruce and elew hJTn m the 
midat ot the Scots. Maupas was instantl; cut down ; and 
after the battle his body was found pierced all over, lying 
on that of Bruce. The Scottish army was defeated with 
great slaughter. BermiTigham, with barbarous vindio- 
tiveness, had the body of Bruce cut in pieces to be hung 
up in the chief towns in the colony, and brought the head 
salted in a box to long Edward H., who immediately 
created him earl of Louth and gave him the manor of 
Ardee. 

255. And so ended the celebrated expedition of Ednnrd 
Bruce, Though it resulted in failure, it shook the Irish 
government to its foundation and weakened it for cen~ 
turies. Ulster was almost cleared of colonists ; the natdve 
chiefs and clans resumed possession ; and there were 
similar moTements in other parts of Irdand, though not 
to the same extent 

There had been such general, needless, and almost in- 
sane destruction of property, that vast numbers of the 
people lost everything and sank into hopeless poverty. 
The whole country was thrown into a state of utter dis- 
order from which it did not recover till many generations 
had passed away. And to add to the misery there were 
visitations of famine and pestilence — plagues of various 
strange kinds — which continued at interrals during the 
whole of this centuty. 



CHAPTEE K. 

THE STATUTE OF XII,SSIITIZt 

{IJI8-I377.) 

256. Edward IH succeeded to the throne of England 
in 1327, after the death of his father Edward H 

The Lish government emezged from the Bruce strugg^ 
weak : it now grew weaker year by year — angagsd in as- 
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fence xatber than inrasion ; and the oanaes were not far 
to seek. Tlie Irish, taking advantage of the dieaensionB 
aod helpleaanesa of the Eogliah, recovered a great part of 
their kuida The English all over the country were fast 
becoming absorbed into the native population. 

257. There were two reasons for this. First : the ool- 
oniatB, seeing the Irish prevailing eveiywhere, joined 
them for their own protection, intermarrying with them 
and adopting their language, dress, and customs. Second : 
the government had a\i aiong made a most mischievous 
distinction between New "Blnglinh and Old English — Eng- 
lish by birth and English by blood. They favored Eng- 
lishmen and gave them most of the situations of trust, 
putting them over the heads of the Old English. This 
BO incensed the old colonists that a large proportion of 
them turned against the government and joined the Irish 
all over the countiy. 

These " degenerate English," as they were called, were 
regarded by the loyal English with as much aversion aa 
the Msh, (md returned hate for hate quite as cordially. 
So completely did they become fused witli the native 
population, that an English writer complained that they 
had become ffibemiores HibemicOs ipsa, more bish than 
the Irish themselves. 

258. The whole country was now feeling the conse- 
quenoes of the Bruce invasion. There were murderous 
broils everywhere among the English themselves. At 
Bragganstown, near Ardee, Sir John Bermingham, the 
victor of Faughart, was led into a trap, in 1329, and 
treacherously slain, together with his brothers, nephews, 
and retainers, to the number of 160, by the Qemons and 
Savages. Aboat the same time a similar outrage was per- 
petrated in Munster ; when Lord Philip Hodnet and 140 
of the Anglo-Irish were massacred by their brethren, the 
Barrys, the Boches, and others. 

259 The uprising of the Irish became ao general and 
alarming that, in 1330, the viceroy called in the aid of the 
most powerful nobleman in the country, Maurice Fiti- 
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gendd, who waa at the aame time created first earl of 
Desmond. This only made matters worse ; for Fitzger- 
ald, after some miccessful expeditioQB, quartered his 
armj, ia the number of 10,000, on the colonists, to pay 
themselves by exacting coyne and livery (66). This was 
the first time the English adopted the odious Lmpost, 
which afterwards became so frequent among them, 

260. The Anglo Irish lords had now become so danger- 
ously powerful that king Edward UL determined to pull 
them down and reduce them to obedience. He made 
three attempts by three difbrent goremors and failed io 
alL 

The first was Sir Anthony Lucy, a stem Northumbrian 
baron, who was sent over in 1331 as lord lieutenant He 
arrested, among others, the earl of Desmond and Sir Will- 
iam Bermingham. Bermingham, who was suspected of 
being imphcated in a rebellious outbreak that had lately 
taken place in Leinster, was executed in the following 
year ; and Desmond was released after 18 months' impris- 
onment. But Lucy was not successful in his main ob- 
ject. 

261. In 1333 De Bnrgo the Brown earl of Ulster, then 
only 21 years of ^e, was murdered on his way to Carrick- 
ferguB church on a Sunday morning by Richard de Man- 
deville, his own uncle by marriage. The Anglo-Irish people 
of the place, by whom the young lord was much liked, 
rose up in a passionate burst of yengeance, and seizing on 
all whom they suspected of having a hand ia the deed, 
killed 300 of them. 

262. The murder of this young earl lost a great part d 
Ireland to the government, and helped to hasten the in- 
corporation of the English with the Irish. He left one 
child, a daughter, who according to English law waa heir 
to her fathers vast possessions in Ulster and Oonnaught^ 
about one-fourth of the whole Anglo-Irish territory. 

The two most powerful of the Connaught De Burgos 
seized the estates, declared themselves independent of 
England, and adopted the Irish dress and language 
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They took also Irish names, one of them callmg Mm- 
self Mac William Oughter (Upper) as being lord of upper, 
or south, Counaught ; he was ancestor of the earls of 
danriokard : the other, Mae William Eighter Le. of Lower 
or North Connaught, from whom deacended the earls of 
Mayo. And their example was followed hj man; other 
Anglo-Iriah families, especially in the west and south, 

263. The English of the Pale were now so weak that 
they had to pay some of the Irish septs of their borders 
to proteot them from the attacks of the natives. Pay- 
ments of this kind subsequently be(»me very common, 
and were called "Black rente." 

264. After a considerable interval. Sir John Morris 
came in 1341 as deputy, to attempt what Lucy had failed 
in. He took back all the lands and all the privileges 
which either the king himself or his father had granted ; 
and he re-claimed all debts that had been cancelled. But 
there cams a much worse measure than this. The king 
issued an ordinance in 1342 that aU natives, whether of 
Irish or English descent, who were married and held 
public offices in Ireland, should be dismissed, and their 
places Med up by Englidi-boni subjects who had property 
in England. 

265. These measures caused intense surprise and in- 
dignation among the Anglo-Irish of every class. The 
eails of Desmond and KUdare refused to attend Morris's 
parliament, and in 1342 convened a parliament of their 
own in Kilkenny. They spoke openly of armed resist- 
ance and drew up a spirited remonstrance to the king. In 
this document they complained bitterly of the intolerable 
conduct of the English ofBcials, exposed their selfishness 
and fraud, and represented that to their corruption and 
incompetency were due the recent losses of territories and 
castles. The appeal was successful : the king granted 
almost everything they asked for ; and at the same time 
requested assistance from them for his French wars. 

266. But after all this, still another attempt was to be 
made. Sir Ealph Ufibrd was now— in 1344 — appointed 
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lord justice, whose wife was Maud, widow of the Brown 
earl of UlBter. He turned out a most intolerable tjrant, 
and quite overshot the mark ; and his wife was blamed for 
instigating him to some of his worst deeds. He seized the 
earl of D^imoud's estates, hanged several of his knights, 
and threw the earl of £ildare into prison. But be died in 
the midst of his tyranny, " to the great joy of everyone ; " 
and so fierce was the rage of the people against him, ttutt 
his wife, who had lived with the grandeur and state of a 
queen, had now to steal away from Dublin Castle through 
a badi gate, with the coffin containing her husband's 
body. 

267. After his death Kildare was released, and joined 
the king at the siege of Calais in 1347, where he was 
knighted for his bravery. Desmond's wrongs were also 
redressed and he was made lord justice for life. 

With these proceedings of TJfford'e the attempts of the 
king to break down the power of the Irish nobles may be 
regarded as having terminated. 

268. During all this time the people of the country, 
English and Irish alike, were sunk in a state of misery 
that no pen can describe. At this period the " black 
death" was in full swing, and was as bad in Ireland as 
elsewhere. Once it entered a house, all the family gener- 
ally fell victims ; and it swept away the inhabitants of 
whole towns, villages, and castles. The plague was not 
all : the people's cup of misery was filled to overflowing 
by perpetual war and all its attendant horrors. The in- 
habitants of the Pale were perhaps in a worse condition 
than those of the rest of Ireland ; for they were tyran- 
nised over and robbed by the soldiers. 

The colonists, exposed to all sorts of exactions and 
hardships, and scourged by pestilence, quitted the 
doomed coimtry in crowds— every one fled who bad the 
means— and the settlement seemed threatened with 
speedy extinction. 

269. In this critical state of af&iirs king Edward re- 
solved to send over his third son Lionel, afterwards duke 
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of Clarance, as lord lieutenant. This young prince had 
married Elizabeth the only ehild of the Brown earl of Ul- 
Bter, and in her right had become earl of Ulster and lord 
of Connaught. With a force of 1,500 experienced eoldiere 
he came to Ireland in 1361 ; and twice afterwards he came 
as lord lieutenant, in 1364 and 1367. Believing, after 
this much experience, that it was impossible to subdue 
the Irish, he caused the government, during his last visit 
— in 1367 — to frame and pass an act of parliament — the 
celebrated Statute of Eilkeiiny — in order to save the 
miserable remnant of the setUement 

270. This act contains thirty-five chapters, of which 
the following are the most important provisions : 

Intermarriage, fosterage, goasipred, trafGc, and intimate 
relations of any hind with the Irish, were forbidden as 
high treason : — punishment, deatli. 

If any man took a name after the Irish fashion, used 
the Irish language, or dress, or mode of riding (without 
saddle), or adopted any other Irish cuBtoma, all his lands 
and houses were forfeited, and he himself was put into 
jail till he could find security that he would comply with 
the law- The Irish living among the English were per- 
mitted to remain, but were forbidden to use the Msh 
language under the same penalty. To use or submit to 
the Brehon law or to exact coyne and livery was treason. 

No Englishman was to make war- on the Irish without 
the epecid warrant of the government, who would con- 
duct, supply, and finish all such wars, " so that the Irish 
enemies shall not be admitted to peace until they be 
finally destroyed or shall make restitution fully of the 
costs and charges of that war." 

The Irish were forbidden to booley or pasture on those 
of the march lands belonging to the English ; if they did 
so the English owner of the lands might impound the 
cattle as a distress for damage ; but in doing so he was 
to keep the cattle togetiber, so that they might be de- 
livered up whole and uit'^jured to the Inah owner if he 
came to pay Uie damages. 
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Aocording to Brehon law, the whble aept vere liable for 
the ofTenoeB and debts of each member. In order to 
aTOid quarrels, the act ordams that an English creditor 
must sue an Irish debtor personally, not any other mem- 
ber of the sept. This at least was a wise provision. 

No native Irish clergyman was to be appointed to any 
position in the church within the English district, and no 
Irishman was to be received into any English religious 
house in Ireland. 

It was forbidden to receive or entertain Irish bards, 
pipers, story-tellers, or mowers, because these and such 
tike often came as spies on the English. 

271. The Statute of Kilkenny, though not exhibiting 
quite so hostile a spirit against tiie Irish as we find some- 
times represented, yet carried out consistently the vicious 
and fatal policy of separation adopted by the government 
from the beginning. It was intended to apply only to 
the English, and was framed entirely in their interests. 
Its chief aim was to withdraw them from all contact with 
the "Irish enemies" — so the natives are designated all 
through the act — to separate the two races for evermore. 

272. But this new law designed to effect so much, was 
found to be impracticable, and turned out after a little 
Thile a dead letter. Coyne and livery continued to be 
exacted from the colonists by the three great earls, Kit 
dare, Desmond, and Ormond ; and the Irish and English 
went on intermarrying, gossiping, fostering, and quarrel- 
ling on their own account, just the same as before. 

273. The reign of Edward IIL was a glorious one for 
England abroad, but was disastrous to the English domin- 
ion in Ireland. At the very time of the battle of Cressy, 
the settlement had been almost wiped out of existence — 
not more than four counties now remained to the Eng- 
lish. If one-half of the energy and solicitude expended 
uselessly in France had been directed to Ireland, which 
was more important than all the French possessions, the 
country could have been easily pacified and compacted 
into one great empure with England. 
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271. Almost aa eooii as the English had made perma- 
nent Bettlements in Ireland the evil of absenteeism began to 
make itsell felt A number of speculators got posseBsion 
of large tracts of lands ; and wlule the; lived out of the 
country and discharged none of the duties expected from 
holders of property, they drew their rents from their 
Irish estates and dinned the country of its capital Many 
attempts to remedy this evU were made about this time ; 
and acts were passed to enforce residence: those who 
did not reside had to pay two-thirds of their income aa 
fine. But these acts were evaded and produced no last- 
ing results ; and absenteeism has descended through 
seven centuries to our own times. 



ART HAO HDBItoaH KAVAKAOH. 

(■377-14'-:) 

275. The man that gave most trouble during the reign 
of Bichard IL (from 1377 to 1399) was Art Mao Murrogh 
Kavanagh, king of Leinster, born in 1357. In eai'ly 
youth, even in hia sixteenth year, he began his active ca- 
reer as defender of the province ; and at eighteen (in 
1375) he was elected king of Leinster. 

Some time after his election, be married the daughter 
of Maurice !Fitzgerald fourth earl of Eildare ; whereupon 
the English authorities seized the lady's vast estates, inas- 
much as she had violated the statute of Kilkenny by mar- 
rying a mere Irishman. In addition to this, his black 
rent — eighty marks a year — was for some reason stopped, 
soon after the accession of Bichard IL Exasperated by 
these proceedings, he devastated and burned many dis- 
tricta in the counties of Wexford, Kilkenny, Carlow, and 
Eildare ; till the Dublin councU were at last forced to 
pay him hia black rent. 

276, Meantime Ireland had been going from bad to 
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wotse ; and at last the king resolved to come hither him- 
B^ with an orerwhetming force, hewing thereby to otqt- 
awe the whole conntiy into submiBBion and quietness. 
He made great preparations for this expedition ; and on 
the 2nd of Octobw 1391, attended by many of the Eng- 
lish nobles, he landed at Waterford with an army of 
81,000 men, the lai^iest force ever yet brought to the 
shores of Ireland. 

277. As soon as Mao Murrogh heard of this, far from 
showing any signs of fear, he swept down on New Boss, 
then a flourishing English settlement strongly walled, 
burned the town, and brought away a vast quantity of 
booty. And when the king and his army marched north 
from Waterford to Dublin, he harassed them on the way 
after hia usual fashion, attacking them from the woods 
and bogs and cutting off great numbers, 

278. The Irish chiefa however saw that submission was 
inevitable. At a place called Ballygorry near Carlow, 
Mowbray earl of Nottingham received the submissioa of 
a number of the southern chiefs in 1395, and amongst 
them Mac Murrogh, the most dreaded of all. The kmg 
himself received the northern chiefs at DroghedtL Alto- 
gether about 75 chiefs aubmittod to the Mng and to Mow- 
bray. 

They were afterwards invited to I>ublin, where they 
were feasted sumptuously for several days by the king, 
who knighted the four provincial king^ O'Neill of Ulster, 
O'Connor of Connaught, Mao Murrogh of Leinster, and 
O'Brien of Thomond. 

279. In a letter to the duke of York, the English Be- 
gent king Bichard describes the Irish people as of three 
classes : — Irish savages or enemies ; IriE^i rebels (colonists 
in rebellion) ; and Enghsh subjects; and he says the reb- 
els were driven to revolt by ill usage. 

280. But this magnificent and expensive expedition 
produced no useful result whatever. As for the submis- 
sion and reconciliation of the Irish chiefs, it was all pure 
sham. They did not look upon king Biobard as their 
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Jawfnl sovereign ; and as the promises th^ had made 
bad been extorted by force, the; did not oooaider them- 
selTes bound to keep them. 

281. After a etaj of nine months the king was obliged 
to return to England in 1395, leaving as his deputy his 
ooiisin young Soger Mortimer earl of March, who, aa 
Bichard had no ohildTen, was heir to the throne of Eng- 
land. Scarcely had he left a^ht of land when the chiefs 
one and all renounced their allegiance, and the fighting 
went on again ; till at last, in a battle fought at Eells in 
Kilkenny in 1397, against the Leinster clans, amongst 
them a large contingent of Mac Murrogh's kern, the Eng- 
ligh suffered a great overthrow, and Mortimer was slain. 

282. And now the king, greatly enraged, resolved on a 
second expedition to Ireland, in order as he said, to 
avenge the death of his cousin, and especially to chastue 
Mac Murrogh. Another army was got together quite as 
numerous as the former. In the middle of May 1399 the 
king landed with his army at Waterford, and after a short 
time lie inarched to Kilkenny on his way to Dublin. But 
instead of continuing on the open level country, he 
turned to the right towards the Wicklow highlands to at- 
tack Mac Murrogh : and here his troubles began. 

Making their way slowly and toilsomely through the 
hills, they at length descried the Leinster army imder 
Mac Murrogh, about S,000 in number, high up on a 
mountain side, coolly looking down on them, with dense , 
woods between. The king having forced 2,500 of the ' 
peasantry, whose houses he had burned, to cut a way for 
his army through the woods, pushed on, determined to 
overwhelm the little body of mountaineers. But he was 
soon beset with difficulties of all kinds, bogs, fallen trees, 
hidden gullies, and quagmires in which the soldiers sank 
up to their middle. At the same time the Irish continu- 
aUy attacked him and killed great numbers of his men. 
They could get little or no provisions, and hundreds per- 
ished of hunger and fatigue. 

283. In this dire strait the army made their way acrosa 
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hill, moor, and TtkUej, men and horses starring, and per- 
ishing nitik rain and stx>rm ; tUl at the end of ^even days 
of toH and suEFeriiig, they came in sight of the sea, some- 
where on the souUi part of the Wicklow coast Here 
they found three ships laden with provisioiis, which saved 
the army from destruction. Next day they resumed 
march, moving now along the coast towards Duhlin ; 
while Mac Murrt^h's flying parties hung on their rear 
and harassed their retreat, never giving them an hour's 
rest 

281. But now Mac Murrogh sent word that he wished 
to come to terms ; and the young earl of Gloucester was 
despatched by the king to confer with him. 

When they had come to the place of conference, Mac 
Murrogh was seen descending a mountain-side between 
two woods, accompanied by a multitude of followers. He 
rode, without saddle, a noble horse that had cost him 
four hundred cows, and he galloped down the face of the 
hill as swiftly as a stag. He brandished a long spev, 
which, when he had arrived near the meeting place, he 
flung from him with great dexterity. Then his followers 
fell back, and he met the earl atone near a small brook ; 
and those that saw him remarked that he was tall of stat- 
ure, well knit, strong and active, with a fierce and stem 
countenance. 

285. But the parley ended in nothing, for Gloucester 
could not agree to Mao Murrogh's demands. On the 
king's arrival in Dublin he made arrangements to have 
Mac Murrogh hunted down. But before they coidd be 
carried out he was recalled to England by alarming news ; 
and when he had arrived he was made prisoner in 1399, 
and a new king, Henry IV., was placed on the throne. 

286. After the king's departure, Mac Murrogh's raids 
became so intolerable that the government agreed to com- 
pensate him for his wife's lands. Two years later — in 
1401 — he made a terrible raid into Wexford, in which 
numbers of the settlers were slain. But this was avenged 
Boon after by the English of Dublin, who in 1^2 marched 
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fioath along the coast, led by the mayor, John Drake, and 
defeated the O'Bjnies near Bray, killing 600 of liiem. 
For this and other servicBB, the king granted to the city 
of Dublin the priyilege of having a gUt sword carried be- 
fore the mayor. 

287. After a short period of quietneaa Mac Murrogh 
renewed the war in 140l>, plundered and burned Carlow 
and Castledennot, two English settlements, and again 
overran the county Wexford. Bat now came a turn of ill 
fortune. The deputy Sir Stephen Scroope utterly de- 
feated him in 1407 near Oallan in Kilkenny, and imme- 
diately afterwards surprised O'Carroll lord of Ely, and 
killed O'Carroll himself and 800 of his followers. Alto- 
gether 3,000 of the Irish fell in these two conflicts— the 
greatest reverse ever sustained by Mac Murrogh. 

2S8. This defeat kept him quiet for a time. But in 
1113 he inflicted a severe defeat on the men of Wexford. 
Three years after this— in 1416— the English of Wexford 
combined, with the determination to avenge all the inju- 
ries he had inflicted on thenL But he met them on their 
own plains, defeated them with a loss of 320 in killed and 
prisoners, and so thoroughly frightened them that they 
were glad to escape farther consequences by making 
peace and giving hostages for future good behaviour. 

289. Th^ was the old hero's lost exploit He died in 
New Boss a week after the Christmas of 1417, in the six- 
tieth year of his age, after a reign of forf^-two years over 
Leinster. O'Doran his chief brehon, who had been 
spending the Christmas vrith him, died on the some day, 
and there are good grounds for suspecting that both were 
poisoned by a woman who had been instigated by soma 
of Mac Murrogh's enemies. 

He was the most heroic, persevering, and indomitable 
defender of his country, from Brian Boru to Hugh O'- 
Neill; and he maintained his independence for nearly 
half a century just beside the Pale, in spite of every effort 
to reduce him to submissioa. 
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OHAPTSB XI. 

DtUHa THB WABB OP THK XOBM. 
(1413-I48S-) 

290. Henr; V., who ascended the throne in 1413, was 
BO engroBsed with France that he gave hardly an; atten- 
tion to Ireland ; bo that there was little or no change in 
Irish affiiizs during his reign ; and there was strife erery- 
whera 

Matters at laat looked so serionfi that in 1414 the king 
sent over an able and active military man as lord lieaten- 
ant. Sir John Talbot Lord Fnmival, subsequently earl of 
Shrewsbury, who became greatly distinguiBhed in the 
French wara He made a vigorous circuit round the 
Pale, and reduced O'Moore, Mac Mahon, CHanlon, and 
©"NeiU. But this brought the Palesmen more evil than 
good ; for the relief was only temporary ; and when the 
brilliant exploits were all over he subjected them, in vio- 
lation of ttie Statute of Kilkenny, to coyne and livery, 
having no other way of paying his Boldieis. No sooner 
had he left than the Irish resumed their attacks, and for 
years inceBsantly harried and worried IJie miserable Pales- 
men, except indeed when kept quiet in some small degree 
by the payment of black reni 

291. The accesBion of Henry VI, in 1422, made no im- 
provement in the country, which continued to be every- 
where torn by strife. Irdand was now indeed, and for 
generatiouB before and after, in a &r worse condition than 
at any time under native management, even during the 
anarchical period after the battle of Clontarl 

The people of the Pale probably fared neither better 
nor worse than those of the rest of the country. But to 
odd to their misfortunes, there arose, about the time of 
the king's accession, a deadly quarrel between the Butn 
lers, headed by the earl of (^mond, and the Talbots, 
headed by Bichard Talbot archbiBbop of Dublin and his 
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brother Lord FumiTo), who came twice again to Ireland 
aa lord lieutenant. Thia fend was so Tiolent that it put a 
etop to ahnost all goveniment business for many years. 

292. Meantime in 1423 the Iriah of IHster made a ter- 
rible raid on Louth and Meath, defeated the army sent 
against them, and carried off great booty ; till at laat the 
inhabitants had to buy peace by agreeing to pay black 
rent. 

In 1449 Richard Flantt^net duke of York, a prince of 
the royal blood and heir to the throne of England, was 
appointed lord lieutenant for ten yeara He won the af- 
fections of the Imh both of native and English descent, 
treating them with fairness and consideration. 

293. In an act of parliament of this time we have a 
frightful picture of the condition of the colonists of the 
Pale. In time of harvest companiea of the soldiers were 
in the habit of going with their m.vee, children, servants, 
and friends, sometimes to the number of a hundred, to 
the farmers' houses, eating and drinking, and paying for 
nothing. They robbed and Bometimes killed tiie tenants 
and husbandmen ; and their horses were turned ont to 
graze in the meadows and in the ripe com, ruining all 
me harvest. 

294. The parliament held by the doke in 1449, asserted 
for the first time the independence of the Irish legisla- 
ture : that they had a right to a separate coinage, and that 
they vrare absolutely free from all laws except ttose passed 
by the lords and commons of Ireland. 

296. The duke had not been in Ireland for more than 
a year when Jack Cade's rebellion broke out ; on which 
he went to England in 1461 to look after his own in- 



296. For the past century and a halt the English kings 
had been so taken up with wars in France, Scotland, and 
Wales, that they had little leisure to attend to Ireland 
Accordingly we have seen the Irish encroaching, the Pale 
growing smaller, and the people of the settlement more 
expressed and mote miserable year by year. 
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But now about thia time — 1154— begim in England 
the tremendouB struggle between the houses of Tork and 
Lancaster, commonly known ae the Wars of the Bosea, 
which lasted for about thirty years, and during which the 
colony fared worse than ever. The Geraldines sided with 
the house of York, and the Butlers with the house of 
Lancaster ; and they went to England with many others 
of the Anglo-Lrish to take part in the battles. Then the 
Irish rose up everywhere, overran the lands of the set- 
tlers, and took back whole districts. The Pale became 
Bmaller than ever, till it included only the county Louth 
and about half those of Dublin Meatb and Kildare. At 
one time not more than 200 men could be got together 
to defend it 

The duke of York was at last defeated at the battle of 
Wakefield in 1460, where fell a great part of the Anglo- 
Irish nobility and gentry ; and he himself was taken and 
beheaded on the battlefield. The veiy next year, how- 
ever — 1461 — witnessed the triumph of the Yorkists ; and 
the duke's eldest son was proclaimed king of England as 
Edward IV., the first king of the house of York. 

297. The Oeraldines, both of Desmond and Eildare, 
were now in high favour, while the Butlers were in die- 
grace. These two factions enacted a sort of miniature of 
the Wars of the Boses in Ireland. In 1462 they fought a 
battle atPiUtown in Kilkenny, where the Butlers were 
defeated and 400 or 600 of their men killed. As a curi- 
ous illustration of how completely these Anglo-Irish fami- 
hes had adopted the Irish language and customs, it is 
worthy of mention that the ransom of Mao Richard Butler, 
who had been taken prisoner in the battle, was two Irish 
manuscripts, the Psalter of Cashel and the Book of Car- 
rick. A fragment of the Psalter of Oaahel is still pre- 
served in the Bodleian Library in Oxford, and in one of 
its pages is written a record of this transaction. 

298.' Thomas the eighth earl of Desmond — the Ctreat 
Eaxl as he was called — was appointed lord deputy, in 
1463, under his godson the young duke of Claimce, the 
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Idi^s brother, who though appointed lord lieutenant; 
never came to Ireland. Desmond was well received l^ 
the Irish of both races. His love for learning is fihown 
by the fact that he founded the college of Youghal, which 
was riohlf endowed by liim and his succeaaors ; also a 
imiTeraity in Drogheda ; but this latter project fell to the 
ground for want of funds. 

299^ The Irish parliament passed an act in 1166 that 
every Irishman dwelling in the Rde was to dress and 
shave li^e the English, and take an English surname : — 
from some town as Trim, Sutton, Oork ; or of a color as 
Black, Brown ; or of some calling, as Smith, Carpenter, 
etc, on pain of forfeiture of his goods. Another and 
more mieohieTous measure forbade ships from fishing in 
the seas of Irish countries, because the dues loetU to make 
the Irish people prosperous and strong. But the worst en- 
actment of all was one providing that it was lawful to de- 
capitate thieves found robbing " or going or coming any- 
where " unless they had an Englishman in their company. 
And whoever did so, on bringing the head to the mayor 
of the nearest town, was licensed to levy a good sum off 
the l)arony. 

This put it in the power of any evil-minded person to 
kill the first Irishman he met, pretending he was a thief, 
and to raise money on his head. This indeed was not 
the intention of the l^isjators ; the act was merely a des- 
perate attempt to keep down marauders who swarmed at 
this time all through the Pale. 

300. With all the earl of Desmond's popularity he waa 
unable to restore tranquillity to the distracted country. 
He waa defeated in open fight in 1466 by his own brother- 
in-law O'Conor of Ofioly, who took him prisoner and con- 
fined him in Carbury castle in Kildare ; from which how- 
ever he was rescued in a few days by the people of Dublin. 
Neither vras he able to prevent the septa from ravaging 
the Pale. 

301. The Great Earl vras struck down in the midst of 
bia career by on act of base treachery under the guise of 
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law. Hfi was first replaced in 1467 by John Tiptoft eaii 
of Worcester—" the Butcher " as he was oalleii from his 
cruelty — who came determined to ruin him. Acting on 
the secret instructions of the queen, he caused the earla 
of Desmond and Eildaie to be arrested ; and had them 
attainted for exacting coyne and liveir, and for making 
alliance with the Irish, contrary to the Statute of Kil- 
kenny. Desmond was at once executed ; Eildare was 
pardoned; and "the Butcher" returned to England, 
where be was himself executed soon after. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

KlINDias' LAW. 

(1485-1494.) 

302. The accession in 1485, of Henry VH., who be- 
longed to the Lancastrians, was the final triumph of that 
great party. 

At ^B time "all the chief state ofiices in Ireland were 
held by the deraldiaes ; but as the new king felt that he 
could not govern the country without their aid, he made 
no changes, though he knew well they were all devoted 
Yorkists. Accordingly the great eatl of Kildare, who had 
been lord deputy for seTersl years, with a short break, 
was still retained. 

303. But the Irish retained their aSection for the house 
of York ; and accordingly when the young impostor Lam- 
bert Simnel came to £'eland and gave out that be was 
the Yorkist prince Edward earl of Warwick, he was re- 
ceived with open arms, not only by the deputy, but by 
almost all the Anglo-Irish : nobles, clergy, and people. 
But the city of Waterford rejected him and remained 
steadfast in its loyalty ; whence it got the name of Vrbs 
Iniacta, the "untarnished city." 

304. After a little time an army of 2,000 Oermanscame 
to Ireland to support the impostor ; and in 1187 he was 
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actually crowned as Edward IV., hy the bishop of Meath, 
is ChristchuToh Cathedral, Dublin, in presence of the 
deputy Eildare, the archbishop of Dublin, and a great 
concourse of Anglo-Irish nobles, ecclesiasticB, and officers. 

But this foolish buainess came to a sudden termination 
when Simael was defeated and taken prisoner in Eng- 
land. Then Eildare and the others humbly sent to ai^ 
pardon of the king ; who dreading their power if they 
were driven to rebellion, took no severer steps than to 
send over Sir Bichard Edgecomb to exact new oaths of 
allegiance. In the following year the king invited them 
to a banquet at Greeowioh ; and one of the waiters who 
attended them at table was their idolized prince Lambert 
Slmnel. 

305. A little later on reports of new plots in Ireland 
reached the king's ears ; whereupon in 1492 he removed 
Eildare from the office of depaty. These reports were 
not without foundation, for now a sptSsnd claimant for 
the crown, a young Fleming named Perkin Warbeck, 
landed in Cork in 1192 and announced that he was Itich- 
ard duke of York, one of the two princes that had been 
kept in prison by Richard IH. And he was at once ac- 
cepted by the Anglo-Ii'iah citizens of Cork, 

It was chiefly the English colonists who were concerned 
in the episodes of Simnel and Warbeck ; the native Irish 
took little or no interest in either claimant 

306^ The king now saw that his Irish subjects were 
ready to rise in rebellion for the house of York at every 
opportunity. He came to the resolution, therefore, to 
lessen their power by destroying the independence of 
their parliament ; and having given Sir Edward Poynings 
instructions to this effect, he sent bim over as deputy. 

307. Poynings' first act was to lead an expedition to 
the north against O'Hanlon and Magennis, who had given 
shelter to some of the supporters of Warbeck. But he 
heard a rumour that the earl of Kildare was conspiring 
with O'Hanlon and Magennis to intercept and desU'oy 
himself and his army ; and news came also that £ildare's 
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brother had risen in open rebellion and bad seized the 
castle of Carlow. On UiiB Poynings returned south and 
recovered the castle. 

308. He convened a parliament at Diogheda in Novem- 
ber, 1491, the memorable parliament in which the act 
since knoim as "Pt^fninge' law" was passed. The fol- 
lowing are the most important pioviBions of this law : 

1. No parliament was in future to be held in Ireland 
until the Irish chief governor and privy council had sent 
the king information of all the acts intended to be passed 
in it, with a full statement of the reasons why tbey were 
required, and until tbeae acts had been approved and 
permission granted by the king and privy council of Eng- 
land. This single provision is what is popularly known 
aa "Poynings' law." 

2. All tbe lavra lately made in England affecting the 
public weal should hold good in Ireland. This referred 
only to English laws then existing ; it gave no power to 
the English parliament to make laws for Ireland in the 
future. 

3. The Statute of Eilkennj was revived and confirmed, 
except tbe part forbidding the use of the Irish tongue, 
whidi could not be carried out, as tbe language was now 
used everywhere, even through the Enghsh settlementa. 

4. For the purpose of protecting the settlement, it was 
made' felony to permit enemies or rebels to pass through 
the marches ; and the owners of march lands were 
obliged to reside on them or send proper deputies on 
pain of loBiug their estates. 

5. Tbe exaction of coyne and livery was forbidden in 
any shape or form. 

6. Many of the Anglo-Irish families had adopted the 
Irish war-cries ; the use of these was now strictly for- 
bidden.* 

•The war-ory of the O'NbUIb was LamU-derg abu. I.e., the Eed- 
hand to victory (famA, proD. lauv, a hand). That of the O'Brieus 
and Mao Carthja, Lam/i-laidir o!iu, the Strong-hand to victory 
Ifaidir, pron. luider, atroog). The Klldus Fitzgeralda took as 
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In tMs parliament the earl of Eildare vas attainted for 
high treaaon, mainly on account of his supposed conspir- 
acy with O'Hanlon to destroy the deputy ; in consequence 
of which he was soon afterwards arrested and sent a pris> 
oner to England. 

309. Up to this the Irish parliament had been inde- 
pendent ; it was convened by the chief governor when- 
ever and wherever he pleased ; and it made its laws with- 
out any interference from the parliament of England. 
Now Poyninga' law took away all this power and made 
the parliament a mere shadow, entirely dependent on the 
English king and counciL 

"niis indeed WEta of small consequence at the time ; for 
the parliament was only for the Pde, and no native Wsh- 
man could sit in it But when at a later period English 
law was made to extend over the whole country, and the 
Irish parliament made laws for all the people of Ireland, 
then Poynings' law which still remained in force was felt 
by the people of Ireland to be one of their greatest griev- 
sncea. 

310. Baring the whole time that this parliament was 
sitting the Warbeck parbr were actively at work in the 
south. But Warbeck had at last to fly ; and the rest of 
his career belongs to English rather than to Irish history. 
In 1499 he was hanged at Tybnm, with John Walter, 
mayor of Cork, hia chief supporter in that city. 

311. A double ditch or wall was at this time built all 
along on the boundary of the Leinster settlement from 
sea to sea to keep out the Irish. This little territory was 
called the Pale ; and it remained so circumscribed for many 
years, but afterwards became enlarged from time to time. 

tbeir cry Orom aim, from the great Oeraldlne easUe of Cram or 
Croom in Limeiiok ; the earl of Deamond Shanit aim, from the 
castle of Shanid In Limerick. HoBt of the other chiefs, both na- 
tive and Anglo-Irish, bad their aeveral oriel. 
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CHAPTER XIU. 

' OABRETT, THE GKEAT KASL OF EILDABB. 

(i477-iS'3-) 

812. Qarrett or Gerald Fitzgerald, who is known as 
the Great earl of Eildare, became the eighth earl in 1177. 
His sister Eleanora was married to Cooo O'Neill chief of 
Tyrone (father of Conn Bacach). He was at this time in 
onstody in London, bat only on mere BUBpicion (308). 
The king now resolved to govern Ireland through him : 
but first brought him up to answer the charge& A whole 
crowd of enemies came forward to accuse him. He was 
charged with burning tbe church of CflBhel, to which he 
replied, that it was true enough, but that he woidd not 
have done bo only he thought the archbishop was in it 
!rhe ardibishop Mrnself was present liBtening ; and this 
reply was so unexpectedly plain and blunt that the king 
burst out laughing. 

The king advised him to have the aid of connsel, say- 
ing that he might have anyone he pleased ; to which the 
earl answered that he would have the best counsel in 
England, namely, the king himself ; at which his majesty 
laughed as heartily as before. At last when one of his 
accusers exclaimed with great vehemence : "All Ireland 
cannot rule this man I" Uie king ended the matter by 
replying : " Then if all Ireland cannot rule him, he shall 
rule all Ireland I " 

Thus the great earl triumphed ; and the king restored 
him, and made him lord lieutenant of Ireland. (1496.) 

313. There was at this time a bitter war between the 
O'Neills and O'Donnells ; and the earl often went north 
to aid his brother-in-law Conn CNeiU. 

3141 The most important event the great earl was ever 
engaged in was the battle of Knockdoe, which came about 
in thu vray. O'Kelly chief of Hy Many, having a quatrel 
wittt William Burke of Clanriokard, applied for help to 
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the earl of Eildare. Eildare and CEelly enlisted on 
their Bide the chiefs of almost all the north of Ireland ex- 
cept O'Neill On the other side Buike, knowing what 
was coming, collected a considerable army, being joined 
by many of the native chiefs of the south, among others 
O'Brien of Thomond, Macnamara, and O'Carroll ; and he 
awaited the approach of his adversary on a low hill called 
Enockdoe — the hill of the battle-axes — about eight miles 
from Galway. 

The battle that followed, which was fought in 1504, was 
the most obstinate, bloody, and destructive fought in Ire- 
land since the invasion, with the single exception of the 
battJe of Athenry (251). The southern men, who were 
far outnumbered by the earl's forces, held the field for 
several hours ; but in the end they suffered a total over- 
throw, with a loss of upwards of 2,000. The victors 
encamped on the battle-field for twenty-four hours ; and 
the next day Galway and Athenry opened their gates to 
the earL 

315.'' On the accession of Henry VUL in 1509 the great 
earl was made lord deputy.' The next year, 1610, he set 
out on an expedition, which did not end bo well for him 
as the battle of Knockdoe. Having overrun a good part 
of south MuDster, he invaded Thomond, but was utterly 
routed near Limerick by O'Brien and Burke of Olanrick- 
ardj and saved himself and the remnant of his army by 
flight. 

316. This defeat did not check the warlike activity of 
the earl. ' Two years later, in 1612, he captured Boscom- 
mon ; after which he went north, took the caatle of Bel- 
fast, and plundered the Glens of Antrim, the Scottish 
Uao DonneUs' district. In 1613 he made an unsuccessful 
attempt to take O'CarroU's castle of Ijeap in King's County ; 
and soon after died at Athy. 
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OflAPTER XIV. 

SAARBTT, NINZB B1£I. OF EILDABB. 

" {ISI3-1S34) '''' 

817. After the death of the Great earl of Eildare his 
don Garrett Oge (the young) was appointed lord deputy 
by the king. The new deputy followed in the footsteps 
of hie father. He defeated the O'Moores, of Leix, the 
CBeillya, of Brefuey, and the OToolea, of Wicklow ; and 
he captured after a week's eiege O'Carroll's castle of Leap, 
which had baffled hia father. ■ *■ ^ 

Turning his arms next against the north, he took the 
strong caatle of Dundrum, and'icaptured and bumeJ^the 
castle of Dungonnon. 

318. This career of nninterrupted success excited the 
jealousy of some of the other Anglo-Irish lords, especiidly 
the Bauers, the hereditary foes of his house, who employed 
every means in their power to tom the king against nim. 
But Eildare counteracted all these schemes so skilfully, 
that for a long time his enemies were unsuccessful ; tUl 
at last Ormond managed to gain the ear of Cardinal Wol- 
sey, through whose influence Kildare was summoned to 
England to answer chaises of enriching liimself from the 
erown revenues and of holding traitorous ofnrespondence 
with the Irish enemies. 

319. Soon after his arrival in England, Thomas Howard 
earl of Surrey was, at Wolsey's instance, sent to Ireland 
as lord lieutenant (in 1520). He marched north gainst 
Conn (Bacach) O'Neill, prince of the ©"NeillB of Tyrone, 
who had suddenly invaded the English settlements of 
Meath ; but O'Neill retreatod to his Ulster fastnesses, 
whither Surrey could not follow him.''' This chief made 
his peace soon after ; and the king sent Surrey a chain of 
gold for him as a token of pardon and friend^p. 

V Surrey next made peace between the earls of Ormond 
and Desmond, who had been actively keeping up the old 
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feuda of their families. He took O'Gonor's oaetle of Mon< 
afiteroriB ; but O'Oonor obstinately refused to oome to 
terms, saying he would make ao peace till the English 
were driTen from the aountiy. 

320. In 1621 James earl of Deamond invaded the \at- 
ritories of two powerful chiefs of the Mao Carthys i but 
they defeated him at Moume Abbey or BaUinamona be- 
tween Mallow and Cork, and slew 2,000 of his men. In 
the end Surrey made peace between them. 

321. From the very day of Surrey's arrival he applied 
himself to colleot evidence against the earl of Eildare ; *' 
taking down vague reports of every kind, aided all through 
by Pierce Koe of Ornjond." Meantime Kildare n^^ried 
lady Elizabeth Orey.'a near relative of the king, which 
stepped for the time all further proceedings t^jainst him. " 

Surrey at last became heartily tired of his mission. 
He grew sick in mind and sick m body ; and besought 
the king for leave to retire. This was at last granted ; 
and he returned to England in 1521, after a stay of nearly 
two yecu^s. 

322. In 1522 one of the ever-recurring feuds between 
the O'Neills and the O'DonnellB broke out, and attained 
such magnitude as almost to deserve the name of civil 
war. The chief of the O'Neilla, Conn Bacach, who had 
been inaugurated three yeara before, made a great gather- 
ing, determined to march into Tirconnell and bring the 
O'DonneUs under thorough subjection, CDonnell had 
an army very much smtdler ; but what he wanted in 
numbers he made up in generalship. After a good deal 
of Bkirmishing he surprised O'N'eiU's camp at n^ht at 
Knockavoe near Strabane, and almost before the senti- 
nels were aware of how matters stood, the two armies 
were fighting furiously in pitch darkness in the midst of 
the oamp. After a long and fearful struggle, in which 
men found it hard to distinguish friend tram toe, the 
O^eills were routed with a loss of 900 men ; and O'Pon- 
nell took possession of the camp, with an immense qaan> 
tity of bootjy. 
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This battle of Enockavoe, which was one of the blood- 
iest ever fought between the Einel Oonnell and Kinel 
Owen, did not end the quarrel Eildare, who was Conn 
Bacach O'Neill's first cousin (312), tried hard to make 
peace ; bat in spite of his efforts the war continued for 
many years afterwards. 

323. Let us now return to earl Garrett. When Surrey 
went back to England in 1521, Pierce Boe, earl of Or- 
mond, Kildare's old enemy, was appointed lord deputy. 
The chief use he made of hie power was to injure Kil- 
dare, several of whose oastles he took and destroyed. Bat 
while he was stUl deputy, Eildare was at last permitted 
to return to Ireland ; and as might have been expected, 
the feud now blazed up with tenfold fury ; so that the 
king had to send over commisBioners to investigate the 
dispute. Their decision was for Eildare ; whom they ap- 
pointed deputy in 1621 in place of Ormond. 

324. Kildare was now directed by the king to arrest 
the earl of Desmond, who had been holding correspond- 
ence with the king of France about an invasion of Ire- 
land. He led an army southwards on this unpleasant 
mission ; but Desmond eluded pursuit, and the deputy 
returned without him to Dublin. It was afterwards 
alleged against him that he had intentionally allowed 
Desmond to escape arrest, which was probably true.' 

325. Kildare's enemies especially the two most power- 
ful, Fierce Boe in Ireland, and Wolsey in England, still 
kept wideawake watching his proceedings and continu- 
ally sending damaging reports about him. They suc- 
ceeded at last so far as to have him summoned to Eng- 
land to answer several charges. He was not brought to 
trial ; but at his own urgent request he was examined by 
the lords of the privy council : and he successfully de- 
fended" himself against the bitter acouaations of Wolsey, 
who, not being able to have him condemned, sent him 
back to the Tower. 

326. Meantime things began to go on very badly in 
Ii'eland ; and the Pale was attacked and plundered hj 
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O'Oonor of Of&lly and several other chiefs. These dis- 
turbances were Uid at the door of KUdare, who was 
openly accused of having, by messages from London, in- 
cited O'Gonor and the others to attack the Faleamen. 

327. But Eildare's extraordinary influence and good 
fortune again prevailed ; he was rdeased and restored to 
confidence. Sir William Skeffington was appoint«d lord 
deputy, and Kildare was sent with him to Ireland to 
advise and aid him. It was easy to foresee that this ar- 
rangement would not last long ; for Eildare was too high 
and proud to act as subordinate to any English knight. 

328. In 1531 SkefQngton marched north against 
O^eill. Kildare accompanied him to save appearances ; 
for it is not to be supposed that he was earnest in taking 
^rt in a war on Conn O'Neill, his cousin and friend. 
There had been before this time jealousies and bickerings 
between SkefSngton and Eildare, and while they were in 
the north, the old enmity between Kildare and the earl 
of Ormond, now earl of Oasory, almost broke out into 
open vrar. So this expedition, led as it was by divided 
commanders who hated each other heartily, was not likely 
to be very formidable ; and on the appearance of O'Neill 
with his army, they did not wait to be attacked, but re- 
treated southwards. 

329. The enmily between Kildare and the deputy at 
laat broke out openly ; and the earl proceeded to i^igland 
and laid bis case before the king. The result was that 
Skeffington was removed, and mldare became deputy 
once more. 

As Wolsey vraa now dead, there was no single enemy 
that Kildare feared ; and he used his great power unspar- 
ingly. He removed archbishop Allen from the chancel- 
lorship, and put Geoi^ Oromer archbishop of Armagh 
in hie place. He drew around him the most powerful of 
the Irish chiefe, and gave one of his daughters in mar- 
riage to O'Conor of OSaly, and another to O'CarroU 
tamst of Ely. He ravaged the territory of the Butlers in 
Kilkenny, and at his instigation his brother James Fit^ 
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gerald and his cousin Conn O'Neill entered Louth— a 
part of the Fa]e— borued the Enghsh villages, and drove 
away the cattle. 

330. All these proceedings vere eagerly vratched and 
reported with exaggeration by £ildare's enemies ; and 
at last the Dublin coimcil, one of whom was the d^x>sed 
chancellor archbishop John Allen, sent the master of the 
rolls, whose name was also John Allen, with reports to the 
king and to the English chancellor, Thomas OromweU. 

The result was that for the third time Eildare was 
Bummoned to England by the ting to give an account 
of hie government There is some reason to suspect that 
he contemplated open rebellion and resistance ; for now 
he furnished his castles with great guns, pikes, powder, 
etc., from the government stores in the castle of Dublin. 
At any rate he delayed obeying the order as long as he 
could. But at last there came a peremptory mandate ; 
and the earl, with a heavy heart, set about preparing for 
his journey. 

331. The Geraldines had become thoroughly Irish. 
They were always engaged in war, exactly like the native 
chiefs, they spoke and wrote the Lish language, read and 
loved Irish books and Irish lore of every Mnd, kept bards, 
shanachiea, and antiquaries, ae part of their household ; 
and intermarried, fostered and gossiped with the leading 
Irish families. They were as much attached to all the 
native customs as the natives themselves ; and when the 
Beformation came, they were champions of the Catholic 
religion. When we add to all this tiiat they were known 
to be of an ancient and noble f amUy, which told for much 
in Ireland, we have a sufficient explanation of' the well- 
known fact that the native Irish were rather more at- 
tached to those Geraldines than to their own chiefs of 
pure Celtic blood. 
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CHAPTER SV. 

THE BEBELUOH OF SILKKN TBOHAB. 

('S34-IS37-) 

382. When the lord deputy, Garrett Oge Fitzgerald, 
went to England in obedience to the king's mandate, he 
left his son, the jonng Lord Thomas, as depnty in his 
place. On hie airival in Iiondon be was sent to the 
Tower, on various charges. He might possibly have got 
through hia present difficulties, as he had tfaroogh many 
others, but for what befel In Ireland, which will now be 
related. 

333, Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, who was afterwards 
known as " Silken Thomas," from the gorgeous trappings 
of himself and his retinue, was then in Mb twenty-first 
year, brave, open and generous. But the earl his father 
could not have made a more unfortunate choice as deputy ; 
for there were in Dublin plotting enemies who hated all 
his race, and they led the young man to ruin by taking 
advant^e of his inexperience, and of his nnsuspidous 
disposition. 

334. The; now— 1634^-apread a report that hia father 
had been beheaded in England. Whereupon with his 
brilliant retinue of seven score horaemen he rode through 
the streets to St. l^y's Abbey ; and entering the 
chamber where the council sat, he openly renounced hia 
allegiance, and proceeded to deliver up the sword and 
robes of state. 

His friend archbishop Cromer, now lord chancellor, 
besought him with tears m his eyes to forego his purpose ; 
but at that moment the voice of an bish bard was heard 
from among the young nobleman's followers, praising the 
Silken Lord, and calliug on him to avenge his father's 
death. Casting the sword from his hand, he rushed forth 
with his men to enter on that wild and hopeless struggle 
wMoh ended in the rain of himself and his family. 
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The earl, his father, <m heariag ol his son's rebellion, 
took to his bed, and beiog already sick of palsy, died In a 
few days. 

335. Collecting a large force of the Irish septa in and 
around the Pale, Lord Thomas led them to the walls of 
Dublin. The city had been lately weakened by a plague, 
and the inhabitants on promise of protection admitted 
him. He then laid dege to the castle, to which seyeral of 
the leading citizens, including archbishop Allen, had re- 
tired on the first appearance of danger. 

336. The archbishop, having good reason to dread the 
Geraldines, for he had always been bitterly hostile to 
them, attempted during the siege to make his escape by 
night in a vessel that lay in the Liffey. But he was taken 
and brought before Lord Thomas at Artaine. He threw 
himself on his knees to beg for mercy, and the young lord, 
pitying him, ordered his attendants to take bun away in 
custody. But they, wilfully misinterpreting him, mur- 
dered the archbishop. This fearful crime brought a sen- 
tonce of escommunication against Lord Thomas and his 
followers. 

337. As time went on, O'Oonor Faly, O'Moore, and 
O'Carroll — three powerful chiefs— joined his standard ; 
and he had on his side also O'Neill of Tyrone, and 03rien 
of Thomond. He and O'Conor Faly now invaded Meath, 
and burned Trim, Dnnboyne, and Uie surrounding terri- 
tory. 

338. The new deputy Sir WUliam SkefiSngton remained 
inactive during the whole winter. But in March, 1636, he 
laid siege to the castle of Maynooth, the strongest of Fitz- 
gerald's fortresses, which was defended by 100 men. 
After a siege of nine days, during which the castle was 
battered by artillery, then for the first time used in Lreland, 
he took it by storm, except the great keep ; and the garri- 
son who defended tliis, now reduced to thirty-seven men, 
seeing the case hopeless, surrendered, doubtless expecting 
mercy. But they were all executed. The fall of May- 
nooth damped the spirits of his adherents ; and one of his 
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best Mends, O'Uoore of Leiz, was induced by the earl of 
Oasory to withdraw from the confederacy. 

339. The rebellion had already brought the English 
Pale to a frightful state, three-fourths of Eildare and a 
great part of Meath burned and depopulated ; while to 
add to the ruiu and misery of the people, the plague was 
raging all over the country. Lord Leonard Grey, marshal 
of Ireland, waa directed to place himself at the head of 
the aroiy and to take more active measures. He made 
short work of the rebellion. Lord Thomas's remaining 
allies rapidly fell off ; and he aud his faithful friend 
O'Conor sent offers of submission. O'Gonor was received 
and pardoned ; and Lord Thomas delivered himself up to 
Lord Grey, on condition that his life should be spared. 

340. Lord Thomas was conveyed to England in 1535 
and imprisoned in the Tower. Here he was left for about 
eighteen months neglected and in great misery. There is 
extant a pitiful letter written by him while in the Tower to 
an old servant in Ireland, asking that his friend O'Brien 
should send him £20 to buy food and clothes : — " I never 
had any money since I camo into prison, but a noble, nor I 
have had neither hosen, doublet, not shoes, nor shirt but 
one ; nor any other garment but a single frieze gowD, for 
a velvet furred with budge [i.o. instead of a velvet furred 
vnth lambskin fur], and so I have gone wolward [shirt- 
less] and barefoot and barelegged divers times (when it 
hath not been very warm) ; and so I should have done 
still, but that poor prisoners of their gentleness hath 
sometimes given me old hosen and shoes and shirts." 

311. At the time of his arrest his five uncles were 
treacherously taken ; and though it was well known that 
three of them had openly discountenanced the rebellion, 
and notwithstanding the promise made to the yoimg lord, 
the whole six were executed at Tyburn in 1537. 

342. And this was the end of the Bebellion of Silken 
Thomas, which had been brought about by the villainy 
of his enemies, and during which, though it lasted little 
more than a year, the county Eildaie was wasted and 
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depopulftted, and the whole Pale, as well as the country 
rouud it, suffered unspeakable desolation and misery. It 
was a reckless enterprise, for there never was the remotest 
chance of succeBS : the only palliation was the extreme 
youth and inexperience of Lord Thomas Fitzgerald. 

343. Notwithstanding the efforts of king Henry TUL 
to extirpate the houBe of Kildare, there remained two 
direct repreeentatiTes, sons of the ninth earl by ladj 
Elizabeth Grey. Gerald (or Garrett) the elder, then about 
twelve years of age, aucceeded to the earldom on the 
death of Iiord Thomas. At the time of the apprehension 
of his nncles (is 1535) he was at Donore in KUdare, sick 
of Bmall-pox. His faithful tutor Thomas Leverous, after- 
wards bishop of Eildare, fearing for his safety, wrapped 
him up warm in flannels, and had him secretly conveyed 
in a cleeve or basket to Xhomond, where he remained 
under the protection of O'Brien. The other son, then an 
infant, was in England with his mother. The reader 
should be reminded that Leonard Grey, now lord justice, 
was uncle to these two children, for their motlier Lady 
Elizabeth was his sister. 

344. Great efforts were now made to discover the 
place of young Gerald's retreat; and certain death 
awaited him if he should be captured. But he had 
friends in every part of Ireland, for the Irish, both native 
and of English descent, had an eztraordinaiy love for the 
house of Eildare. By sending him from place to place 
disguised, his guardians managed to baffle the spies that 
were everywhere on the watch for him. Sometimes the 
Irish chiefs that were suspected of protecting him were 
threatened, or their territories were wasted by the lord 
justice ; and large bribes were offered to give him up ; 
but all to no purpose, 

346. When Thomond became an unsafe asylum, he was 
sent by night to Eilbrittain in Oork, to his aunt Lady 
Eleanor Mac Garthy, who watched over him with unshaken 
fidelity. While he was under her charge, Manus O'Don- 
nell chief of Tirconnell made her an offer of marriage, and 
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she consented, mainly, it is believed, for the sake of Be> 
curing a powerful friend for her outlawed nephew. In 
the middle of June, 1637, the lad; travelled with young 
6erald all the way from Cork to Donegal, through Thom- 
ond and Gonnaught, escorted and pFot«ot«d everywhere 
by the cluefs through whose territories they passed. The 
iUustrious wayfarers must have been well known as they 
travelled slowly along, yet none of the people attempted 
to betray them. The journey was performed without the 
least accident ; and she and O'Sonoell were immediately 
married. 

346. At the end of two years litdy Eleanor, having 
reason to believe that her husband was aboat to betray 
Oeraid, had him placed, disguised as a peasant, on board 
a vessel which conveyed him to St Malo. On the Conti- 
nent he was received with great distinction. He waa 
however dogged everywhere by spies greedy to earn the 
golden reward for his capture ; but he succeeded in elud- 
ing them alL And he was pursued from kingdom to 
kingdom by the English ambassEtdor, who in vain de- 
manded from the several sovereigns that he should be 
given up. He found his way at last to Bome to his kins- 
man Cardinal Pole, who gave him safe asylum, and edu- 
cated him as became a prince. 

347. After many extraordinary vicissitades and narrow 
escapes, he was reinstated in all his possessions by Ed- 
ward Tl, in 1662 ; and in 1564 Queen Mary restored his 
title, and he became the eleventh earl of Kildare. 

CHAPTER XVI. 

QZKZIUI. BUBIOBBIOII. 

(iS3S-'547-) 

348. A few years before the time we have dow arrived 
at, king Henir YUL bad begun his quarrel with Bome, 
the upshot of which was that he threw ofiF aU aUegiance 
to the Pope, and made himself supreme head of tiie 
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church in his own kingdom of England. He made little 
or no change in religion ; on the contrary he did hia best 
to maintain the chief doctrines of the Catholic church, 
and to resist the progress of the Beformatdon. All he 
wanted was that he, and not the Pope, should he head. 

349. Henry was now determined to be head of the 
chnrch in Ireland also ; and to carry out his measures he 
employed the deputy Skeffington, the earl of Oimond, and 
George Brown, formerly a London friar, whom the king 
appointed archbishop of Ihiblin in place of archbishop 
^en. 

Brown now — 1535 — went to work with great energy ; 
but he was vehemently opposed by Cromer archbishop of 
Armagh ; and he made no impresaion on the Anglo-frish 
of the Pale, who showed not the least disposition to go 
with him. 

350. A parliament was convened in Dublin in 1536, 
which passed an act mafeiiig the king supreme spiritual 
head of the church. The members representing the 
church, called proctors, two from each diocese, opposed 
it ; but they were deprived of the right of voting ; and 
the act was passed by laymen. An oath of supremacy 
was to be tdten by all government officers, i. e, an oath 
that the king was spiritual head of the church ; and any 
one who was bound to take it and refused was adjudged 
guilty of treason. All monasteries, except a few in some 
remote districts, were suppressed : and their property was 
either kept for the king or given to laymen. 

351. About this time the Irish chie& showed a general 
disposition for peace, and the king was equally anxious to 
receive them. At this important juncture, in 1540, a sen- 
sible man — Sir Anthony Sentleger — vras by good chance 
appointed lord deputy. He was aU for a conciliatoiy 
policy, and he told the king in a letter " I perceive them 
[the chiefs] to be men of such nature that tiiey will much 
sooner be brought to honest conformity by small gifts, 
honest perauaaions, and nothing taking of them, th^ by 
great rigour." Accordingly he took full advantage oi 
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their present pscifio mood ; aod by ekilfal taaDagemeitt 
be induced them to submit They all acknowledged the 
king's temporal and apiritnal authority. As to the spirit- 
ual sDpremacy, it had not been much brought into notice 
before that tlnie, and they hardly knew what they were 
doing. Besides it was only the chiefs ; the body of the 
people knew nothing of it^ and the doctrine of the 
king's spiritual supremacy made no headway in the coun- 
try. 

352. HiUierto the English kin^ from the time of John, 
had borne the title of lord of Ireland ; it was now re- 
solved to confer on Henry the title of king of Ireland. 
"With this object a parliament was assembl^ in Dublin 
on the 12th June, 1641 ; and in order to lend greater 
importance fo its decisions, a number of the leading Irish 
chiefs were induced to attend it 

The act conferring the title of King of Ireland on Henir 
and his successors was passed through both houses rapid- 
ly, and with perfect unanimity. 

353. Titles were conferred on many of the chiefs. 
Oonn Bacach O'Neill was made earl of Tyrone, and his 
(reputed) son Ferdoragh or Matthew was made baron <d 
Dungannon with the right to succeed as earl of Tyrone, 
O'Brien was made earl of Thomond ; and Mac William 
Burke, who is commonly known as mick-na-gann, was 
made earl of Clanrickard. O'Donnell was promised to be 
made earl of Tirconnell ; but the title was not actually 
conferred till a considerable time after. 

354. With the career of Henry Vm. in England we 
have no concern here : I am writing Irish, not English 
history. Putting out of sight the question of supremacy 
and the suppression of the Irish monasteries, Henry's 
treatment of Ireland was on the whole considerate and 
concihatory, though with an occasional outburst of 
cruelty. He persistently refused to expel or exterminate 
the Insh to make room for new colonies, though often 
urged to do so by his mischievous Irish officials. The 
result was that the end of his reign found the ohieft sub- 
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missiTfl and coBtented, the couDtty at peace, and the 
English power in Ireland stronger Uian ever it had been 
before. Well would it have been, both for England and 
Ireland, if a similar policy had been followed in the suo- 
oeedlng reigns. 
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PART IV. 

TSE PERIOD OF INSURRECTION, CONFISCATION. 
AND PLANTATION. 

(16*7-1686.) 

Thekb were four great rsbelKons during this period : — 
the rebellion of Shane O'Neill ; the Geraldine rebellion ; 
the rebellion of Hugh O'Neill ; and the rebellion of 1641 ; 
beBidea many amaller risings. And after all these came the 
War of the Kevolation (626). 

The causes of rebellion were roainly two : — First, the 
attempt to extend the Beformation to Ireland : Second, 
the Plantations, which though the conaequence of some 
rebeUiona were the cause of others. These and other in- 
fluenees of less importance will be described in a general 
way in the next chapter, and in more detail in those that 
follow. 

Whenever a rebellion took place, the invariable course 
of events may be briefly summed up as : — Bebellion, De- 
feat, Confiscation, Plantation. 

The Plantations begau immediately after the confisca- 
tion of Leix and OfEaly (410) and continued almost with- 
out a break during the whole of this period, that is for a 
centuiy and a hal£. 
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HEW OAUBES OF BIBIPIE. 

S66. If there bad been no additional disturbing infla- 
ences after the reign of Henry YIH, it is probable that 
Ireland would have begun to settle down, and that there 
would have been no Berious or prolonged resistance. But 
DOW two new elementa of discord were introduced ; for 
the goTemment entered on the task of forcing the Irish 
people to become Protestant ; and at the same time they 
began to plant various parts of the country with colonies 
of settlers from England and Scotland, for whom the na- 
tive inhabitants were to be expelled. The Irish on their 
part resisted, and fought long and resolutely for their 
religion and their homes ; and the old struggle was in- 
tensified and embittered by religious feelings. The Plan- 
tations succeeded, though not to the estent expected ; the 
attempt to Protestantise the Irish, though continued for 
three centuries, was a failure. These two projects were 
either directly or indirectly the causes of nearly all the 
dreadful wars that desolated this unhappy country during 
the period comprised in the present part of our history. 

356. There were other evil influences also. When a 
chief who had got a title from the king died, his son or 
next heir succeeded to title and land, according to Eng- 
lish law ; but according to the Irish law of Tanistry, he 
whom the tribe elected succeeded to the chiefship and to 
the mensal land (53 and 68), Thus when this titled chief 
died, English and Irish law came, in a double sense, into 
direct antagonism ; and there was generally a contest, in 
which the government supported the heir, and the tribe 
the tanist. This was the origin of many disturbances. 

357. The disturbing influence next to be mentioned 
was in some respects the most general and far-reaching 
of alL Ireland was then, as it has always been, the weu 
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point of the empire in caae of InTasioii fiom abroad. 
For Bome time before the acceBsion of Elizabeth, and all 
through her reign, there were oontinual reports, both in 
Engird and Ireland, of hostile expeditione from 3pain or 
Fr^ce to Ireland. These reports, some of which, oa we 
shall see, were well founded, generally caused great ter- 
ror, sometimes panic, on the part of the goyemment. 

368. The best plan to provide against this danger 
would have been to govern the people so as to attach 
them to the empire and make them ready to rise in its 
defence. But the government took the other course : 
they governed the people by force and kept them down 
to prevent them giving aid to an invader; and they 
made themselves intensely unpopular by needless harsh- 
ness. The consequence of this vras that any invader, no 
matter from what quarter, would have been welcomed 
and aided, by both native Irish and Anglo Irish. 

359. All this again had a further result. If a chief en- 
couraged by the prospect of help from abroad, rose in re- 
bellion, it was not enough, as it would be under ordi- 
nary circumstances, to reduce him to submission, inflict 
reasonable punishment, and take guarantees for future 
good behaviour. He was executed or banished, or 
.brought prisoner to London ; and the people, who were 
mostly blameless, were expelled or exterminated, and the 
whole district turned into a desert, in order that an in- 
vader should have neither help nor foothold. For exam- 
ples of this see paragraphs 407 and 503. 

360. A disquieting agency less serious than any of the 
preceding, but still a decided element of disturbance, 
was the settled policy of the Tudors to anghciee the Irish 
people. To accomplish this the government employed 
all &e agencies at their disposal, and employed them in 
vain. Acts of parliament were passed commanding the 
natives to drop their Irish language and learn Enghsb, 
and to ride, dress, and Hve after the English faahion. 
The legislators undertook to regulate how the hair was 
to be worn and how the beard was . to be dipped ; and 
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for women, ihe colour of tlieir dresses, the number of 
yards of material they were to use, the sort of hats they 
were to wear, mth many other such like silly proTisiona 
These laws were, as might he expected, almost wholly 
inoperative ; for the people went on speaking Irish, shav- 
ing, riding, and dressing just the same as before. But 
like all such lawB, they were very exasperatiiig ; and they 
were among the causes that rendered the goremmeilt of 
that time so universally odious in Ireland. 



CHAPTER n. 

THE STATE BGLtOION. 

361. King Henry died in 1547 and was succeeded hy 

his son Edward YI., then a boy of nine years old. Hlb 
death removed all check to the Reformation, which was 
now pushed forward vigorously in England. In 1561, 
the fifth year of Edward's reign, the chief Protestant doc- 
trines and forms of worship were promulgated in Ireland 
by Sir Anthony Sentleger. 

Geoi^e Brown archbishop of Dubhn exerted himself 
to forward the Beformation ; but he was resolutely op- 
posed by the archbishop of Armagh, George Dowdail, a 
man of the highest character ; whereupon, in 1552, the 
lord deputy Croft deprived him of the primacy of aU Ire- 
land, which had hitherto been held by the archbishops of 
Armagh (188), and conferred it on Brown and his succes- 
sors in the see of Dublin. 

362. In this same year the venerable monastery of 
Clonmacuoiae was plundered by the English of Athlone, 
who carried away everything they could lay hands on. 
But thero was on the whole little disturbance in Ireland 
on the score of religion during Edward's short reign. 
Ko serious attempt was made to impose the reformed 
dootrines on the general body of Catholics, either of 
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Dublin or elaewhere, and the Beform&tion took no hold 
on the couDtry. 

363. Queen Mary who succeeded Edward YL in 1553, 
restored the Cathohc religion in England and Ireland. 

Daring Mary's r^gn Ireland was quite free from relig- 
ious persecution. l£e Cstholice were now the masters ; 
but &ey showed no disposition whatever to molest the 
few Froteetants that lived among them. Ireland indeed 
was regarded as such a haven of Bafety, that many ProU 
estant families fied hither during the troubles of Mary's 
reign. 

364. On the death of Mary in 1558, Elizabeth became 
queeo. Henry VUL had transferred the headship of the 
church from the Pope to himself ; Edward YI. had 
changed the state religion from Catholic to Frotestant ; 
Mary from Protestant to Catholic ; and now there was to 
be a fourth change, followed by results far more serious 
and lasting than any prerionsly experienced. 

365. A parliament was assembled in Dubhn in 1560, 
to restore the Protestant religion ; and in a few weeks 
the whole ecclesiastical system of Mary was reversed. 
The act of supremacy was revived, and all officials and 
clergymen were to t^e the oath or be dismissed. The 
act of uniformity was also re-introduced ; ie. an act com- 
manding all people to use the Book of Common Prayer 
(the Protestant Prayer Book), and to attend the new ser- 
vice on Sunday under pain of censure and a fine of twelve 
pence for ea^ absence — about twelve shillings of our 
money. 

366. Wherever these new regulations were enforced, the 
Catholic clergy had of course to abandon their churches, 
for they could not hold them without taking the oath. 
But they went among the people, administered the rites 
of the church, and took good care of religion just the 
same as before. 

367. In many places the new statute of uniformity was 
now brought sharply into play. In Dublin fines were in- 
flictod on those who absented themselves from church ; 
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and to aTOid the penalty man; went to Maaa in the morn- 
ing and to church in the evening. But the chnrob var- 
dens tried to prevent even this by calling a roll of the 
parishioners at the morning aervice. 

This compulsion prevailed however only in the Pale 
and m some few other places. In far the greatest mrt of 
Ireland the government had no inflnence, and the Catho- 
lics were not interfered with. Even within the Pale the 
great body of the people took no notice of prodamationB, 
the law could not be enforced, the act of uniformity was 
a dead letter, and the greater number of the parisheB 
remained in the hands of the priests. 

From the time of Elizabeth Protestantism remained 
the religion of the state in Ireland, till the disestablid>- 
ment of the church in 1869. 



CHAPTER in. 

BSAKE O'NEILL. 
('547-1567-) 

^ 368. On the accession of Edward YI. in 1547, Sent- 
leger was continued as deputy. As there were some 
serious disturbances in Leinater, Edward Bellingham, an 
able and active ofBcer, was sent over in May this year as 
military commander, bringing a small force of 600 horse 
and 400 foot. He reduced O'Moore of Leix and O'Oon- 
or of O&ly, and sent them to London, in 1546, where 
they were treated kindly and got pensiona Meanwhile 
the two territories were annexed to the Pale, and Belling- 
ham built a number of castles to keep down the people 
for the future. How land and people were dealt with is 
told in Chapter V. 

369. We have seen that when Conn Bacach O'Neill was 
created Earl of Tyrone, his (reputed) son Matthew was 
made baron of Dungannon with the right to succeed to 
the earldom (353). Oonn had adopted this Matthew, foe- 
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Uenog him to be liie son, though there weis then, as 
there has been to this day, a doubt about it. 

370. The earl's eldest legitimate son Shane, aftervardB 
well known by the name of Shane-an-diomais or John the 
Proud, was a mere boy nhen Matthew was made baron. 
But now that he was come of age and understood his po- 
sition, he claimed the right to be his father's heir and to 
saoeeed to the earldom, alleging that Matthew was not 
an O'Neill at alL The father, who took Shane's part, waa 
brought prisoner io Dublin : whereupon Shane rose in 
open war against Matthew and the government. The 
deputy Croft attempted to reduce him ; marching three 
times tf> Ulster in 1551 and 1552, but without Bucceas. 

371. From the earliest time the two leading families of 
Ulster were the O'Neills of Tyrone and the O'Donnells of 
Tirconnell, who were rivals and very ofteH at war. In 
1557 Shane, meaning to make himself king of all Ulster, 
invaded Tirconnell with a large army. But Calvagh 
O'Donnell chief of Tirconnell surprised his camp at night 
and utterly defeated him. 

372. Shane soon recovered this disaster ; and in the 
next year, 1658, the year of queen Elizabeth's ^cession, 
some of his people killed his rival, Matthew the baron of 
Dungannon, in a night attack, so unfairly that it almftst 
deserved the name of assassination. But Shane himself 
was not present. In the following year the earl his father 
died, and Shane waa elected " The O'Neill " in open 
defiance of Enghsh law. 

373. These movements of the great chief gave the 
government much uneaainess ; and in 1560 they raised np 
rivals all round him : but he quickly defeated them alL 
In 1561 the lord deputy — the earl of Sussex — marched 
north against him ; but Shane defeated him, and soon 
after made himself master of all Ulster. 

874. At last tixe queen invited him to London. He 
went there in December 1661, much against the vmhes of 
Sussex, who suggested that he should be treated 'coldly. 
But the queen received him very graciously. The re- 
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doubtable chief and his retainers, all in their strange 
native attire, were viewed with curiosity and wonder. He 
strode through the court to the royd presence, between 
two lines of wondering courtiers ; and behind him 
marched his galloglasses, their heade bare, their long haii 
curling down on their shoulders and clipped short in front 
just above the eyes. They wore a loose wide-sleeved saf- 
fron-dyed tunic, and oyer this a short shaggy mantle flung 
across the shoulders. ' On the 6th of January 1562 he 
made formal BubmiBsion to the gueen in presence of Uie 
court and the foreign ambassadors. 

The London authorities took an unfair advantage of his 
presence to make him sign certain severe conditions ; bat 
though he signed them, it was against his will, and it 
would seem he had no intention to carry them out He 
returned to Ulster in May 1562 with the queen's pardon, 
all his expenses having been paid by the government 

375. But he was very indignant at being forced to sign 
conditions : and he now quite disregarded them and re- 
newed the war. At last the queen heartily sick of the 
quarrel, instructed Sussex to end it by reasonable con- 
cessions; and peace was signed in November 1663 in 
O'Neill's house at Benburb, on terms much to bis advant- 
age. After this there was quietness for some time. 

376. There were at this time in Antrim great numbers 
of Scottish settlers from the western coasts and islands of 
Scotland, of whom the most distinguished were the Mac 
Donnells — the " Lords of the Isles." They were greatly 
feared and disliked by the government who made many 
ineffectual attempts to expel them. 

377. One of the conditions that Shane had to sign in 
London bound him to make war on these Scots and re- 
duce them to obedience. Whether it was that he wished 
to carry out this condition, or what is more likely, that he 
himself dreaded the Scots as neighbours, he attacked and 
defeated them in 1566 at Olenshesk in AJitrim, where 700 
of them were killed. 

378. The news of this victory at first gave great joy to 
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the English ; but seeing how much it increased hie jwwer, 
their joy soon turned to jealousy and fear. And they 
sent two commiBBioners to have an interview with him ; to 
whom he said among many other things :— " For the 
queen, I confess she is my sovereign : but I never made 
peace with her but at her own seeking. My anceBtors 
were kings of Ulster, and Ulster is mine, and shall be mine. 
ODonnell shall never come into liiB country, nor Bagenall 
into Newry, nor Kildare into Dundrum or Lecale. They 
Bxa now mine. With the sword I won them : with this 
sword I will keep them/' 

379. The defeat that finally crashed the great chief was 
inflicted, not by the government, but by the ODonnells. 
Hugh O'Dounell chief of Tirconnel made a plundering 
excursion into Tyrone, Shane's territory, in 1567. Shane 
retaliated by crossing the SwiUy into 'Tirconnell ; but he 
was met by O'Dounell at the other side and utterly 
routed ; and Shane himself, crossing a ford two miles 
higher up, barely escaped with his hfe. 

380. This action, in which 1,300 of his men perished, 
utterly ruined him.' He lost all heart, and now formed 
the insane resolution of placing himself at the mercy of 
the Scots, whose undying enmity he had earned by the 
defeat at Glenshesk two years before. He came to their 
camp at Cushendun (in 1567} with only fifty followers, 
trusting in their generosity. They received him with a 
show of welcome and cordiality ; but in the midst of the 
festivities they raised a dispute, which obviously had been 
prearranged, and suddenly seizing their arms, they mas- 
sacred the chief and all his followers. 

381. O'Neill's rebellion cost the government £147,407, 
about a million and three-quarters of our present money, 
besides the cesses laid on the country and the damages 
sustained by the subjects. At the tiiae of his death he 
was only about forty years of age. 
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XHB QKBALDINE KEBELLIOM. 

883. The Fitzger^lds and the Butlers were at perpetual 
VST. The eail of Desmond, the head of the southern 
Geraldines, was a Catholic, and took the Irish side ; the 
earl of Ormond, the leader of the Butlers, had conformed 
to the Protestant faith, and had taken the side of the 
English all along. By the tfranny and oppression of 
these two earls, as well as by their never-enduig diqnites, 
large districta in the south were devastated, and {Jmost 
depopulated. 

383. On one occasion Desmond, who claimed jurisdic- 
tion over Decies in Waterford, crossed the Blackwater 
with his army to levy tribute, in the old form of coyne 
and livery. The chief of the district, Sir Maurice Ktz- 
gerald, a relative of the Butlers, called in the aid of the 
earl of Ormood. Desmond, taken unawares, was defeated 
in a battle fought in 1666 at Affone in the county Water- 
ford, beside the Blackwater, and he himself was wounded 
and taken prisoner. It is related that while he was 
borne from the field on a litter, one of his captors taunt- 
ingly asked him : — " Where is now the great earl of Des- 
mond?" To which he instantly replied, "Where he 
ought to be : on flie necks of the Butlers." 

384. At the same time Connaught was in a state almost 
as bad, by the broils of the earl of Clanrickard and Ms 
sons with each other, and with the chiefs all round. 

385. The deputy. Sir Henry Sydney, a very able man, 
endeavoured to make peace. He undertook a journey 
south and west in 1667 ; and having witnessed the miser- 
ies of the country, he treated the delinquents with merci- 
less severity as he went along, hanging and imprisoning 
great numbers. He brought Desmond a prisoner to 
Dublin, leaving his brother John Fitzgerald, or John of 
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Deamond aa he is called, to govern South Mtmster io the 
earl's absence. 

386. He coDTeoed a parliament in Dublin in which 
during 1569, 1570, and 1571 were passed acta to spread 
the Beformation and to attaint Shane O'Neill and confis- 
cate his landa 

387. In 1567, at Ormond's instigation, John of Des- 
mond was treacherously seized without any cause, and he 
and his brother the earl were sent to London and con- 
signed to the Tower, where they were detained for six 
years. All this was done without the knowledge of Syd- 
ney, who afterwards quite disapproved of it. It made a 
rebel of John Fitzgerald, who Imd been up to that time 
well affeoted towards the government. 

388. There had been reports that large districtB in Ire- 
land were to be taken from the owners and planted with 
colonies; and this, coupled with the proceedings in Dub- 
lin to foroe the Reformation produced great alarm and 
discontent Matters were brought to a crisis by the arrest 
of Desmond and John Fitzgerald. James Fit^maurice 
Fitzgerald, the earl's first cousin, now went among the 
southern chiefs and induced them all, both native Irish 
and Anglo-Irish, to unite in defence of their religion and 
their luida : and thus was formed what was called the 
Oeraldine League. Thus also arose the Geraldine re- 
bellion. 

389. When Sydney heard of these alarming proceed- 
ings he proclaimed the chiefs traitors, and in 1569 made 
a journey south with his army, during which he and his 
officers acted with great severity. This circuit of Syd- 
ney's went a good way to break up the confederacy, and 
many of the leaders were terrified into submission. 

390. But Fitzmaurice never thought of yielding. On 
the approach of winter he took refuge in the great wooded 
Glen of Aherlow in the Oalty mountains ; and next 
spring, in 1570, he suddenly attacked Eilmallock, then 
held by an English garrison. Scaling the walls before 
Bunrise, he plundered the town ; after which he set it oa 
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fire and retired to Aberlow, leaving the stately old capital 
a mere collection of blackened walla 

391. About this time Sydney appointed "PreaidentB" 
to govern Munster and Oonnaugbt. The object was to 
produce peace ; but it did tbe very reverse ; for the presi- 
denta used their great power bo mercilessly that they 
drove both chiefs and people to rebellion everywhere. 
Sir Edward Fitton and Sir Bicbard Bingbam, two presi- 
dents of Connaugbt, were perhaps the worst, and Sir John 
Periott, a brave old soldier, who was made President of 
MuDster in 1571, though very severe, was about the best 
and most reasonable of all. 

392. Perrott took Fitzmaurice's caetles one after an- 
other, and at last, in 1573, forced blm to submit. After 
this, as tbe rebellion was considered at an end, the earl 
of Desmond and his brother were released. 

393. Sydney had been lord Juatice in 1558 ; and f^ter 
that be was three times lord deputy, 1565, 1668, 1575. 
In 1677 during his last deputyship, be raised a great dis- 
turbance at home by attempting to impose an illegal tax 
on tbe people of Dublin and tbe Pale, without obtaining 
the consent of the Irish parliament. Hja harshness on 
this occasion caused great excitement and discontent 
among the loyal people of the Pale, and helped to drive 
some into rebellion. In the end the matter was oom- 



394. Fitzmanrice fled to France after his submission ; 
and the Geraldine rebellion slumbered for about six 
years. In 1679 the Pope, on the recommendation of 
Philip n. of Spain, fitted out for him a small squadron of 
three ships with 700 Italian soldiers, intended for Ireland, 
which was placed under the command of Thomas Stukely, 
a clever unprincipled English adventurer. This man had 
managed to hoodwink his employers into tbe belief of his 
sincere attachment to the cause of Ireland. But touch- 
ing at Lisbon on his way, be joined another expedition 
led by the king of Portugal ; and the Irish never heard 
any more of him or his squadron. 
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395. Meantime Fitzmaurice embarked for Ireland in 
1679 in three small ships which he had procured in Spain, 
with about eighty Spaniards, accompanied by Dr. Allen, a 
Jesuit, and by Dr. Sanders, a celebrated English eccled- 
astio, the Fope's legate. He landed at the little harbour 
of &aerwick in Ketiy, and took possession of a fort 
called Dnnanore, perched on top of a rock jutting into 
the sea. Here he was joined by Desmond's two brothers, 
John and James Fitzgerald. 

396. But Fitzmaurice was soon forced to abandon bis 
fort, and fiying northwards towards the Shannon, he was 
killed, in the same year, in a skirmish with the Burkes of 



397. John Fitzgerald now took command of the Munster 
insurgents ; and soon collected a considerable force. The 
earl of Desmond came to lord justice Drury, who was 
then at Eilmallock, to assure hi'm he had nothing to do 
with the rebellion ; and Drury forced him to give up 
his only son James, then a child, as a hostage for his 
loyalty, 

398. Lord justice Drury and Sir Nicholas Malbie pur- 
sued the insurgents ; and two battles were fought in 1579 ; 
one at Gorton a-tubbrid or Springfield in the county 
Limerick, where Fitzgerald defeated the govemnient 
forces ; the other near Croom where he wm defeated by 
Ualbie. 

399. Malbie was joined by Sir 'William Pelham the 
newly appointed lord justice, and by the earl of Ormond 
general of the army : and they goaded Desmond to join 



400. The frightful ciTiI war broke out now more viru- 
lently than before ; and brought the country to such a 
state as had never yet been witnessed. Several hostile 
bands belonging to both sides traversed the country for 
months, destroying everything and wreaking vengeance 
on the weak and defenceless. 

Desmond utterly ruined the rich and prosperous town 
of Youghal, leaving not one house fit to live in ; but in 
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\as msrches through those p&rts of Uie country helonfing 
to tha English he did not massacre the inhabitants. Not 
so with Pelham and Ormond, who carried fire and eword 
through the country, eporing no living thing that fell in 
their way. 

401. For the rebels it was a losing game all through. 
Pelham and Ormond took Desmond's strongholds one by 
one. James Fitzgerald, the earl's youngest brother, was 
captured while making a raid on the territories of Sir 
Cormac Mac Garthy, the sheriff of Cork ; and he was sent 
to Cork and executed. A little later on his brother, John 
of Desmond, was intercepted and killed. 

402. Meantime the insurrection blazed up in Leinatet 
under James Eustace riscount Baltinglass, who exasper- 
ated by Sidney's proceedings (393), flew to arms. 

The newly appointed justice, Lord Grey of Wilton, 
who succeeded Felham, at once mustered his men, and in 
August 1580 marched into the heart of Wicklow in pur- 
suit of the insurgent army, who had retired into (^en- 
malure. Here be was suddenly attacked by viscount 
Baltinglass and by the great chief Fiach Mac Hugh 
O'Bjrne ; and his army was almost annihilated. 

403. The insui^ents had long expected aid 6«m the 
Continent, which at length arrived : 700 Spaniards and 
Italians landed about the 1st October 1580 from four 
vessels at Smerwick. They took possession of the ill- 
omened old fort of Dnnanore, and proceeded to fortify 
it. They expected to see the people join them in crowds : 
but Ormond and Pelham had done their work so thor- 
oughly that the peasantry held aloof, trembling with fear. 

404. After about sis weeks Lord Grey laid siege to the 
fort ; at the same time Admiral Winter arrived early in 
November with the English fleet, so that it was invested 
both by sea and land. After the cannon had battered the 
fort for some days the garrison surrendered. The Irish 
authorities assert they had promise of their lives ; the 
English say they surrended at discretion. Anyhow, Grey 
had the whole garrison massacred. This deed of horror 
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405. During the next year, 1681, Grey and hia officera 
carried on the warmth relentleBs barbarity ; till at length 
it began to be felt that instead of quieting Ireland he was 
rather &nning rebellion ; and in 1582 the queen recalled 

406. And now the great earl of Desmond, the master 
of almost an entire province, the inheritor of vast estates, 
and the owner of numerous castleB, was become a home- 
less ontlaw with a price on his head, dogged by spies 
everywhere, and hnnted from one hiding place to another. 
Through all his weary wanderings he was accompanied 
by his faithful wife, who never left him, except a few 
tiines when she went to intercede for him. On one of 
these oecadons she sought an interview with lord justice 
Pelham himself, and on her knees implored mercy for 
her husband ; but her teara and intreaties were all in 
vain. After many narrow escapes he was at length taken 
and killed in 15S3 by Bome soldiers and peasants in 
Kerry. This ended the great Geraldine rebellion. 

407. The war had made Munster a desert In the 
words of the Four Masters : — " The lowing of a cow or 
the voice of a ploughman could scarcely be heard from 
Dunqueen in flie west of Kerry to CasheL" 

To what a frightful pass the wretched people had been 
brought by the constaiit destruction and spoiling of their 
crois and cattle, may be gathered from Edmund Spenser's 
description of what he witnessed with his own eyes : — 
"Notwithstanding that the same [province of Munster] 
was a most rich and plentiful countiey, full of come and 
cattle, yet ere one yeare and a halfe they [the people] 
were brought to such wretchedness as that any sfony 
hart would have rued the same. Out of every comer of 
the woods and glynnea they came creeping forth upon 
their hands, for their legges could not beare them, and if 
they found a plot of watercresses or shamrocks there 
they flocked as to a feast for the time : that in short 
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space of time there irere noae [Le. do people] almost left, 
and a most populous and plentifull country suddamel; 
left Toide of mau anij beast." 



THE FUHTATIOHa. 

408. Id the time of queen Mary, who succeeded Edward 
YL in 1663, an entire change was made in the mode of 
dealing with Irish territories whose chiefs had been sub- 
dued. Hitherto whenever the government deposed or 
banished a troublesome chief, they contented themselves 
with putting in his place another, commonly English or 
Anglo-Irish, more likely to be submissive, while the gen- 
eral body of occupiers remained undisturbed. But now 
when a rebellious chief was reduced, the lands, not mere- 
ly those in his own possession, but also those occupied 
by the whole of the people over whom he ruled, were 
confiscated — seized by the crown — and given to English 
adventurera, undertakers as they were commonly called. 
These men got the lands on condition that they should 
bring in or plant on them a number of English or Scotch 
settlers ; for whom it was of course necessary to clear off 
tihe native population. ^ 

409. After the banishment of OTUoore and O'Conor in 
1548 (368) their districts of Leix and Ofialy were given to 
an Englishman named Francis Bryan and to some others, 
who proceeded straightway to expel the native people and 
parcrf out the lands to new tenants, chiefly English. But 
the natives resisted ; and the fighting went on during the 
whole of the reign of Edward VI., with great loss of life 
to both sides. 

410. As this settlement did not succeed, the whole dis- 
trict was made crown property in 1555 and 1556, during 
the reign of queen Maiy, and replanted. But the natives 
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etill Btra^Ied for their homea ; and a pitiless war of 
mutual extermination went on for man; years, till the 
original owners were almost completely buiiahed or ex- 
certninated. 

411. After the attainder of Shone O'Neill (386) more 
than half of Ulster was confiscated ; and the attempt to 
clear off the old natiTes and plant new settlers was com- 
menced without delay. In 1670 the peninsula of Ardes 
in I>own was granted to the queen's secretary Sir Thomas 
Smith, who sent hia illegitimate son with a colony to take 
possession. But this plantation was a failure ; for the 
owners, the Offeilla of Olandeboy, not feeling inclined to 
part with their rights without a struggle, attacked and 
killed the young undertaker in 1573. 

412. The next undertaker was a more important man, 
Walter Devereux earl of Essex. In 1673 he undertook 
to plant the district now occupied by the county Antrim, 
together with the Island of Bathlin. 

He waged savage war on the natives, stopping short at 
no amount of slaughter and devastation — burning their 
com and depopulating the country to the best of his 
ability by sword and starvation. He treacherously seized 
young ODonnell of l^rconnell and Brian (XNeill chief 
of Clandeboy and sent them prisoners to Dublin. And 
he massaored hundreds of the Scots of Olandeboy and of 
Bathlin Island to gain possession of their lands. Yet 
after aU this fearful work he failed, and he had to return 
to Dublin where be died. 

413. After the death of the earl of Desmond his vast 
estates, and those of 110 of hia »}herentB, nearly a millioa 
acres, all in Munster, were confiscated by a parliament 
held in Dublin in 1686. 

414. In 1686 proclamation was made all through Eng- 
land, inviting gentlemen to " undertake " the plantation 
of this great and rich territory. Estates were offered at 
two pence or three pence an acre, and no rent at all was 
to be paid for the first five years. Every undertaker who 
took 12,000 acres was to setUe eighth-Biz EngUsh families 
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as tenants on hia properi^, but no Irish ; and so in pro> 
portion for smaller estates down to 4,000 acres. 

Sir Walter Baleigh got 42,000 acres in Cork and Water- 
ford, and resided at Youghal, where his house is still to 
be seen. Edmund Spenser the poet received 12,000 acres 
in Cork, and took up his residence in one of Desmond's 
strongholds, Eilcolman Castle, the ruin of which, near 
Buttevant, is still an object of interest to visitors. 

In the most important particulars, however, this great 
scheme turned out a failure. The English farmera and 
artisans did not come over in sufficient numbers ; and 
the undertakers received the native Irish everywhere 
as tenants, in violation of the conditionB. Some Eng- 
lish came over indeed ; but they were so harassed and 
frightened by the contijiual attacks of the dispossessed 
ovmers that many of them returned to England. And 
lastly, more than half the confiscated lands remained in 
possession of the owners, as no others could be found to 
take t^em. So the only result of this plantation was to 
root out a large proportion of the old gentry and to en- 
rich a few imdertekera. 

416. There were many other plantations during these 
times and subsequently, aU resembling in their main 
features those sketched here. 



CHAPTER VI. 

BUOB BOE O'doNDBLL. 

(I5B4-I59*.) 

416. Sir John Ferrofct was lord deputy from 1684 to 
1688. He treated the Irish with some consideratioD, 
much against the wishes of his Dublin councU, many of 
whom were his bitter enemies. Yet his action was not 
always straight, as the following narrative will shew. 

417. In anticipation of hostilities with Spain, where tlie 
Armada was at this time in preparation, he had already 
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secured hostsges from many of the IriBh chiefs, but hods 
&om the O'Donnells, whom he feared more than all In 
this strait he bethought him of a treacherous plan to seize 
either Sir Hugh O'Dotmell or his son and heir. 

418. Sir Hugh O'Donnell chief of Tiroonnell had a son 
Hugh, commonly known as Hugh Boe (the Bed), who was 
bom in 1572, and who was now — 1687 — in his fifteenth 
year. Even akeady at that early age, he was remarked 
for bis great abilities and for his aspiring and ambitions 
dispoeition. " The fame and renown of the above-named 
youth, Hugh Roe," — say the Four Masters—" had spread 
throughout the five provinces of Ireland even before he 
had come to the age of manhood, for bis wisdom, sagacity, 
goodly growth, and noble deeds ; and the English feared 
that if he should be permitted to arrive at the age of ma- 
turity, he and the earl of Tyrone [Hugh O'Neill his 
brottier-in-law] might combine and conquer the whole 

419, Perrott's plan for entrapping young Bed Hugh 
was skilfully concocted and well carried out. In the 
autumn of 1687 he sent a merohant vessel laden with 
Spanish wines to the coast of Donegal on pretence of 
traf&c The captain entered Lough Swilly and anchored 
opposite the castle of BathmuUen, where the boy lived 
with his foster father Mao Sweeny. When Mac Sweeny 
heard of the arrival of the ship, he sent to purchase some 
wina The messengers were told that no more was left to 
sell ; but that if any gentlemen wished to come on hoaxA 
they were quite welcome to drink as much as they pleased. 
The bait took. A party of the Mao Sweenys, accompanied 
by Hugh, unsuspeotingly went on board. The captain had 
previously called in all his men ; and while the company 
were enjoying themselves, their arms were quietly re- 
moved, tie hatchway door was closed down, and the ship 
weighed anchor. When the people on shore observed 
this they were filled with consternation, and flocked to 
the beach ; but they were quite helpless, for they had no 
boats ready. NeiUier was it of any avail when Mao 
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Sweeny nuhed to the point of shore nearest the iihip, and 
cried out in the anguish of his heart, ofEering an; amount 
of ransom and hostages. Tonng Hngh O'Donnell was 
brought to Dnblin and safely lodged in Bermingbam 
Tower in the Caatle. 

420. This transaction, however, so far &om tendii^ to 
peace, aa Perrott no doubt intended, did the very reverse ; 
for, as Leland justly observee, it was " equally impolitic and 
di^ionourable." It made bitter enemies of the OTion- 
nells, who had been hitherto for generatfona on the side 
of the government. In young O'Donnell himself more 
especially, it engendered feelings of exasperation and ir- 
reconcilable hatred ; and it was one of the causes of the 
O'Neill war which brought unmeasured woe and dteaster 
to both English and Irish. 

421. Three years and three months passed away : Per- 
rott had been recalled, and Sir William Fitzwilliam was 
now, 1590, lord deputy ; when O'Donnell, in concert with 
some of his fellow prisoners, made an attempt to escape. 
Bonnd the castle there was a deep ditoh filled with water, 
acioas which was a wooden bridge opposite the door of 
the forfcrera. Early one dark winter's evening, before tlie 
guard had been set, they let themaelves down OB the 
bridge by a long rope, and immediately fastened the dooi 
on the outside. They were met on the bridge by a youth 
of Hugh's people with two swords, one of which Hugh 
took, the other was given to Art Eavanagh, a brave young 
Leinster chief. They made their way noiselessly through 
the people along the dimly lighted streets, guided by the 
young man, while Eavanagb brought up the rear with 
sword grasped ready in case of interruption. Passing out 
through one of the city gates which had not yet been 
closed for the night, they crossed the country towards the 
hills, avoiding the public road, and made their way over 
that slope of the Three Rock Mountain overlooking Still- 
Oi^n. They pushed on till far in the night ; when being 
at last quite worn out, they took shelter in a thick wood, 
somewhere near the present village of Boundwood, where 
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they remamed hidden duriog the remainder of the sight. 
Next momiiig ODonnell was bo fatigued that he yna not 
able to keep up with his companions ; for the thin shoes 
he wore had Ulen in pieces with wet, and his feet were 
torn and bleeding from sharp stones and thorns. So, 
very nnwillinglj, his companions left him in a wood and 
puTBiied their journey, all but one servant who went for 
aid to Gastlekevin, a little way of^ near the mouth of 
Glendalough, where lived Felim O'TooIe, one of Hugh's 
friends, who at onoe took steps for his r^et 

422. After the fugitives l^d left the castle, the guards 
going to look them up in their cells for the night missed 
them, and instantly raising an alarm, rushed to the door ; 
but finding themBelves shut in, they shouted to the peo- 
ple in the houses at the other side of the street, who re- 
moved the fastening of the door and released them. 
They were not able to overtake the fugitives, who had too 
much of a start, but they traced them all the way to the 
hiding-place. O'Toole now saw that his friend oould no 
longer be concealed, for the soldiers had surrounded the 
wood ; and making a virtue of necessity, he and his peo- 
ple arrested him and brought him back to Dublin. The 
council were delighted at Us capture ; and for the better 
security they shackled him and his companions in the 
prison with heavy iron fetters. 

423. Another weary year passed away. On Christmas 
nighty 1591, before supper time, Hugh and his two com- 
panions Henry and Art O'Neill, the sons of Shone O'Neill, 
who were also in the prison, cut through their iron fet 
ters with a file which had somehow been conveyed to 
them, and let themselves down on the bridge fay a long 
silken rope. They crept through the common sewer of 
the castie, and, making their way across the ditch, were 
met at the other side by a guide sent by the great chief 
Fiach Mao Hugh O'Byme of dlenmalure. 

424 They glided through the dim streets as in their 
former attempt at escape, the people taking CO notice of 
them ; and passing out at one of the city gates which had 
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not been olosed, they made their way across the countiy ; 
but in this part of their couree thej lost Henry O'Neill in 
the darknesB. Greatly distreBsed at this, they still pressed 
on ; but they found it hard to travel and Buffered keenly 
from cold ; for the snow fell thick, and they had thrown 
aside their soiled outer mantles after leaving the castle. 
They crossed the hills, shaping their way this time more 
to the west, up by Killakee and along tiie course of the 
present milita^ road. 

But Art O'Neill, who had grown corpulent in Ids 
prison for want of exercise, was unable to ke^ pace with 
the others : and Hugh and the attendant Had to help 
him on at intervals by walking one on each side, while he 
rested his anna on their shoulders. In this manner they 
toiled on wearily across the snowy waste through the 
whole of that Chiistmas night and the whole of next day 
without food, hoping to be able to reach Cilenmalure 
without a halt. But they became at last so worn out 
with fatigue and hunger, that they had to give up and 
take shelter under a high rock, while the servant ran on 
for help. Fiach despatched a small party with a supply 
of food, who found the two young men lying under the 
rock to all appearance dead : — "Unhappy and miserable" 
— write the Four Masters — " was the condition [of the 
young chiefs] on their arrival. Their bodies were cov- 
ered over with white-bordered shrouds of hailstones 
freezing around them, and their %ht clothes and fine- 
threaded shirts adhered to their akin, and their large 
shoes and leather thongs to their legs and feet : so that 
covered as they were wiUi snow, it did not appear to the 
men who had arrived that they were human beings at all, 
for they found no life in their members, but just as if 
they were dead." 

They raised the unhappy sufferers and tried to make 
them take food and dnnk, hut neither food nor drink 
could they swallow, and while Uie men were tenderly 
nursing them Art O'Neill died in their arms. And there 
they bui'ied him under the shadow of tiie rock. Hugh, 
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being hardier, however, fared bett«x : after some time he 
was able to swallow a UtUe ale, and his strength began to 
return. But hia feet still remained frozen and dead bo 
that he conld not stand : and when he had eufficientJy re- 
oorered, the men carried him on their ahoalders to Glen- 
malnre. Here he was placed in a secladed cottage, where 
he remained for a time under cure, till a young chief 
named Turlogh O'Hagan, a trusty meBsenger from Hugh 
O^eill earl ol Tyrone, came (or him. 

426. Meantime, the council hearing that ODonnell was 
in Glenmalure with O'Byme, placed guards on the fords 
ol the Idffey to prevent him from passing northwards to 
Ulster. Nevertheless, as O'Neill's message was urgent, 
Fiach sent O'Donnell away with O'Hagan, and a troop of 
horse for a guard ; but the young chief b feet were still 
so helpless that he had to be lifted on and offhis horse. 
They crossed the Liffey at a deep and dangerous ford 
just beside Dublin, which had been left unguarded. 
Here O'Byme's escort left them ; and from Dublin they 
made their way northwards, attended by Felim QToole 
and his brother. Having escorted them to a safe dis- 
tance beyond Dublin, the OTooles " bade Hugh farewell, 
and having given him their blessing, departed from him." 

There were now only two, O'Donnell himself and 
O'Hagan, and they rode on till they reached the Boyne a 
tittle above Drogheda ; here O'Donnell crossed in a boat 
while O'Hagan brought the horges round by the tovm. 
They next reached Mellifont^ where resided a friend, Sir 
Oarrett Moore, a young Ilnglishman, with whom they re- 
mained for the night ; and in the evening of the following 
day set off with a fresh pair of horses. 

They arrived at Dundalk by morning, and rode through 
the town in open day without attractmg any notice : and 
at last they reached the residence of Hugh O'Neill's halt 
brother, chief of the Fews in Armagh. Next day they 
came to the city of Armagh, where they remained in con- 
cealment for one night. The follovring day they reached 
the house of earl Hugh O'Neill at Dungannon, where 
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O'Donnell rested for four days ; but aecretlj, for O'Neill 
vas still in the gueeo's service. 

The earl sent him with & troop of horse aB an escort to 
EnniaklUen Castle, the reeideiice of O'Donnell's cousiu 
Maguire of Fermanagh, who rowed him down Lough v 
Erne, at the far shore of which he was met by a party of 
his own people. With these he arrived at his father's 
castle at Ballyshannon, where he was welcomed with un- 
boundedjoj. 

426. There ie good reason to believe that the deputy 
Fitzwilliam, who was very avaricious and unprincipled, 
was bribed by Hugh O'Neill earl of Tyrone to connive at 
the escape of O'Donnell and the two O'Neills. 

427. At Ballyshannon Hugh remained under cure for 
two months. The physicians had at last to amputate his 
two great toes ; and a whole year passed away before he 
had fully recovered from the effects of that one terrible 
winter night in the mountains. 

In May this year, 1692, a general meeting of the Eiuel- 
Connell was convened ; and Sir Hugh 0'I>onnell, who 
was old and feeble, having resigned the chieftainship, 
young Hugh Etoe — now in his twentieth year — was elected 
The O'Donuell, diief of his race. 



! CHAPTEE VII. 

Huan o'hbill eabl of tvbohe, 
(1585-1594.) 

428. Hugh O'Neill, the subject of our present sketch, 
was the son of Matthew baron of Duugannon. He was 
bom about 1615, and succeeded as baron of Dungsnnon 
on the death of his elder brother. He was educated 
among the English, and began his militaiy life in the 
queen's service as commander of a troop of horse. 

429. In the parliament of 1685 (413), which he attraided 
OS baron of I>ungannon, he weib made earl of Tyrone in 
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succession to hia (reputed) grandfather Conn ] 
aad in 1587 the queen granted Tiim the inheritanoe ; but 
he was to give up 210 aoree on the Blaokwater as a site 
for a fort This fort waB built soon after and called Port- ^ 
more ; it commanded a ford which was the pass from 
Armagh into Tp^one, CNeill's territory ; and its site is 
DOW marked by the village of Blackwatertown. 

430. Not long after this the earl and Mabel Bagenal, 
Bister of Sir Henry Bageual marshal of Ireland, fell in love 
with each other and wished to be married. But Bagenal 
opposed it and sent the lady to Dublin, whither O'Neill 
followed her ; and they were married in the house of a 
friend at Dromoondra. The marahal from that day forth 
was O'Neill's deadly enemy ; and he kept the lady's fort- 
une, £1,000, which her father had left her. 

131. In 1593 the government made him master of all 
l?yrone. But his movements were now considered aua- 
pidous ; he vrae continually drilling men ; and he 
brought home vast quantities of lead to roof his new 
house at Dungannon, which it was reported was not in- 
tended for roo& hut for huUete. 

432. Still he was in the queen's service, and in the 
same year, 1693, fought with deputy Fitzwilliam against 
O'Buarc, who had been goaded into rebeUion by the 
sheriff of Fermanagh. In 1594 Fifewilliam took Q^cto ar & ' e (Aai 
caatle at Ennisklllen. But O'BtuwiS- au'd O'Donnell be- 
sieged it immediately after; and when the deputy sent 
forces to relieve the garrison, they were intercepted at a 
ford near Ennisklllen by M^uire and O'Neill's brother 
Cormac, and defeated. And in their Sight they aban- 
doned all the provisions intended for the garrison; so 
that the place got the name of Bellanabriska, the ford of 
the biscuits. But no one could tell whetherior not it 
was with O'Neill's consent his brother joined 03i*MtfetH3<7u i T' 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

THE BKBELLIOH OF HUQH o'neOX. 
('S9S-IS97-) 

433. The friendly relations between the earl and the 
goTemment may be said to have ended with the dose of 
tiie year 1694. He had adopted the course of action re- 
lated in last Chapter mthoat any intention of rebelling, 
and while maintaining his rights he endeavoured to con- 
ciliate the authorities. But he was continually harassed 
by the untiring machinationB of Marshal Bagenal, who 
intercepted many of his letters of explanation ; and this 
and his determination to regain all the ancestral power 
of his family in Xllster gradually drew him into rebellion. 

434. There were now many alarming signs and rumours 
of coming disturbance ; and at the request of the deputy 
a force of 3,000 troops was sent over early in 1595, under 
the command of Sir John Korris president of Munster, 
an ofBcer of great ability and experience, on whom was 
conferred the title of " lord general." 

435. Olfeill evidently re^rded this movement as the 
first step towards the subjugation of the whole country, 
includii^ bis own province of Ulster ; and he decided on 
immediate action. His young brother Art seized Port- 
more ; and he himself plundered the Fjiglish settlements 
of Cavan. 

436. He next, in Qie same year — 1696 — laid dege to 
Monagfaan and reduced its English garrison to great dis- 
tress. Norris and his brother Sir Thomas managed to 
relieve the town. But on their return march to Newry 
they found O'Neill irith his army drawn up on the tai 
bank of a small stream at Olontibret, sis miles from 
Monaghan. After a brave contest the English were de- 
feated ; the two Norrises were severely wounded : and 
O'Neill himself slew in single combat a gigantic officer 
named Segrave, who had attacked him. 
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437. In Midaninmer (A this year — 1595 — lord general 
Norris nuurohed noHli ; but he was opposed and harasBed 
by O'Neill and ODozmell, and returned mthout mooh 
result. 

438. There were next many negotiations and confer- 
ences, in which O'Neill alwaye inaisted, among other con- 
ditioDB, that the Catholics should have full liberty to 
practise their religion ; but this was persistently refused, 
and the war still went on. 

139. The queen was anxious for peace, and she was 
greatly exasperated when she heard of the cruellies of 
Sir Richard Bingham president of Counaught, who had 
driven nearly all the chiefs of that province into rebellion. 
She removed him in January 1597, and sent in his place 
Sir Conyers Olifibrd, a just and humane man. 

410. Lord Thomas Borough was appointed lord deputy 
in 1697, and made preparation for a combined attack on 
Ulster from three d^erent points ; — he himself to march 
from Dublin to^rords Portmore against O'Neill ; Sir Con- 
yers Clifford to move from Gkilway to Ballyshannon 
gainst O'DonneU; and young Barnewell, eon of Lord 
Trimblestone, to proceed from Mullingar : all three to 
form a iuncUon near Ballyshannon. O'Neill and CDon- 
nell made preparations to intercept tbem. 

441. In July 1597 the deputy marched with his Leins- 
ter forces towards Fortmore, and after much destructive 
afeirmishing O'Neill attacked him in force and defeated 
bim at Drumflugh on the Blackwater. Borough himself 
and the earl of Eildare were wounded, and both died 
soon after. But the deputy accompli^ed one important 
object : — he regained Fortmore, and left in it a garrison 
of 300 men in charge of a brave and capable officer. 
Captain Williams. 

442. Sir Conyers Clifford forced his way across the 
Erne and laid siege to O'Donnell's castle of Ballyshannon. 
But the garrison, commanded by a Scotchman named 
Crawford, after desperate fighting forced the attacking 
party to retire with considerable loss. Clifford was at- 
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tacked daily by 01>oiiiieU and reduced to great distress ; 
lill at last he was forced to reeioss the river aod retreat 
back to Connauglit, abandcadng all his cauuons, carnages, 
and stores to O'DonnelL 

143. Young Bamewell marohed with 1,000 men from 
Mullingar ; but he was intercepted by Captain Tyrrell at 
Tyrrell's Pass, where his anny was exterminated, and he 
himself was taJien and sent prisoner to tlie earl of Tyrone. 



CHAPTBB IX. 

THE BATTLR OF THE YELLOW FORD. 

(1597-1598.) 

444. Portmore was now — 1597 — occupied by capttun 
Williams and his garrison of three hundred. No sooner 
had lord deputy Borough turned southward after his de- 
feat at Drumflugh tlmi O'Neill laid siege to it ; and 
watching it night and day, tried every straUgem ; but 
the vigi^uince and determination of Williams completely 
baffled him. At last he attempted a storm by means of 
soaling ladders ; but the ladders turned out too short, 
and the storming party were met by such a fierce on- 
slaught that they had to retire disconmted, leaving thirty- 
four of their men dead in the fosse. After this O'Neill 
tried no more active operations, but sat down, detormined 
to starve the garrison into submission. 

445. When this had continued for some time, Williams 
and his men began to suffer sorely ; and they would have 
been driven to surrender by mere starvation but for the 
good fortune of having seized and brought into the fort a 
number of O'Neill's horses, on which they now ohiefiy sub- 
sisted. Even with this supply they were so pressed by 
hunger that they ate every weed and every blade of grass 
they could pick up in the endoeure : but still the brave 
captain resolutely held out. 

446. When tidings of these events reached Dublin, the 
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coimoil sat in long and anxious deliberations ; but at last 
Marshall Bagenal persuaded them to entrust h^m with 
the perilous taak of relieving the fort. 

4I7. The marshal arrived at Armagh with an army of 
4,000 foot and 360 horse. The five miles highway be- 
tween the city and Fortmore was a narrow strip of unsven 
ground, with bogs and woods at both sides ; and r%ht in 
the way, at Bellanaboy or the Yellow Ford, on the little 
river Oallan, two miles north of Armagh, O'Neill had mar- 
shalled hie forces, and determined to dispute the passage. 
His army was perhaps a little more numerous than that 
of his adversary, well trained and disciplined, armed and 
equipped after the English fashion, though not so well as 
Bagenal's army — they had no armour for instance, while 
many of the £ngli^ had ; and he had the advantage 
of an excellent podtion selected by himaelt He had 
with him Hugh Boe CXDonnell, Maguire, and Mac Don- 
nell of the Qlens, all leaders of ability and experienoe. 
At intervals along the way he had dug deep holes and 
trenches, and had otherwise encumbered the Ime of march 
with felled trees and brushwood ; and right in front of 
Mb main body extended a trench a mile long, five feet 
deep, and four feet aoioss, with a thick hedge of thorns 
on top. Over these tremendous obstacles, in face of the 
whole strengUi of the Irish army, Bagenal must force his 
way if be is ever to reach the stuving little band cooped 
np in Fortmore. 

448. But B^enal was not a man eadly daunted ; and 
on the morning of the 14th August 1598 he began Lis 
inarch with music and drum. l%e army advanced in six 
regimenta forming three divisions. The first division — 
two regiments — was commanded by colonel Percy, the 
marshal himself as commander-in-chief, riding in the 
second regiment The second division, consisting of the 
third and fourth regiments, was commanded by colonel 
Cosby and Sir Thomas Wingfield, and the third division 
by captains Coneys and BilUnge. The horse formed two 
divisione, one on each wing, under Sir Caliethenes Brooby 
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with oaptainB Montague and Fleming. The regimenta 
marched one behind another at intervals of 600 or 700 
paces. 

449. On Uie night before, O'Neill had sent forward 500 
light-armed kem, who concealed themeelTes till morning 
in the woods and thickets along the way, and the English 
had not advanced far when these opened fire from both 
aides which they kept up during the whole march past. 
Through all obstacles — fire, bog, and pitfalls — the army 
struggled and fought resolutely, till Uie first regiment 
reached the great ^ench. A determined rush across, a 
brief and fierce hand to hand struggle, and in spite Ot 
all opposition they got to the other aide. Instantly re- 
forming, they pushed on, but had got only a little way 
when Uiey were charged by a solid body of Irish and 
utterly OTcrwhelmed. 

450. It now ^ipeared that a fatal mistake iu tactics had 
been made by Be^enaL The several regiments were too 
far asunder, and the men of the vanguard were almost all 
killed before the second regiment could come up. When 
at last this second line appeared, O'Neill with a body of 
horse, knowing that Bogenal was at their head, spurred 
forward to seek him out and settle wrong and quarrel 
hand to hand. But they were not fated to meet. The 
brave marshal, fatigued with fighting, lifted his visor for 
a moment to look about him and talte breath ; but hardly 
had he done so when a musket ball pierced his brain 
and he fell lifeless. 

451. Even after this catastrophe the second regiment 
passed the trench, and were augmented by those of the 
first who survived. These soon found themselves hard 
pressed ; which Cosby becoming aware of, pushed on witli 
his third regiment to their relief ; but they were out to 
pieces before he hod come up. A cannon had got bogged 
in Cosby's rear, straight in the line of march, and the 
oxen that drew it having been killed, the men of the 
fourtli regiment made frantic efforts to free it, fighting 
for ^eir uvea all the tim^ for the Irish were swarming 
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all round them. Meantime daring tbis AtAhj QoeXnj'a 
regiment was attacked and deatrojed, and he hunself was 
taken {niaoner. 

462. 'While all tbifi was taking place in the English 
front, there was hard fighting in the rear. For O'Neill, 
who -with a email party of horse had kept his place near 
the trench, fighting and issuing orders, had, at the begin- 
ning of the battle, sent towards the enemy's rear OT>omieU, 
Magoire, and Mac Donnell of the Qlena, who passing b; 
the fiank of the seoond division, hotly engaged as they 
were, fell on the last two regiments, which alter a pro- 
longed struggle to get forward, " being hard sett to, retyred 
foimy [in disorder] to Armagh." 

453. The fourth regiment, at last leaving their cannon, 
made a da^ for the trench ; but scarcely had they started 
when a wa^on of gunpowder exploded in their midst, 
by which they were " disraneked and rowted " and great 
nmnbers were killed, " wherewith the traitors were en- 
cooraged and our men dismayed." O'Xeill, observing the 
oonfnmon, seized the moment for a furious charge. The 
main body of the English had been already wavering 
after the e^todon, and now there vras a general ront of 
both middle and rear. E^hting on the side of the 
English was an Irish chief, Mailmora or Myles O'Reilly, 
who was known as Mailmora the Handsome, and who 
called himself the queen's O'Reilly. He made two or 
three desperate attempts to rally the fiying squadrons, 
bat all in vain ; and at last he himself fell slam among 
theotbeia 

454. The mnltitade fied back towards Armagh, pro- 
tected by the cavalry under captain Montague, an able 
and intrepid officer, for Sir Oal^thenes Brooke had Iteen 
wonnded ; and the Irish porsued them — as the old Irish 
chronicler expresses it — " by pairs, threes, scores, and 
thirtiea" Two thousand of the English were killed, to- 
gether with their general and nearly all the ofBcers ; and 
the victors became maateia of the artillery, ammunition, 
and atoreB of tiie royal am^. On the Irish side the Iom 
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Is Tarionsl; eatmiBted from 200 to 700. This v»a iha 
greatest orerthrow the English ever snfEered smce they 
had set foot in Ireland. 

156. The fugitives to the nnmbec of 1,500 ebnt them- 
eelves ap in Armagh, where they were oloselv invested b; 
the Iri^ But Montague, wiUi a body of horse, most 
ooun^ously fcmied bia way oat and Inonght the evil 
tidings to Dublin. In a few days the ganisons of 
Armagh and Fortmore capitulated— the vaUant oaptaan 
Williams yielding only after a most pressing message 
from Armagh — and were permitted to retire to Ihmdalk, 
leaving colours, drums, and ammunition behind. 

456. When the southern chiefs heard of O'NeUl'a great 
victory, the Munster rebellion broke out like lightning. 
The confederates attacked the settlements to regain the 
lands that had been taken from them a dozen years before 
(114) ; they expelled the settlers ; and before long thej 
had recovered all Desmond's castles. The lordlieutenajit 
and Sir Thomas Norris president of Munster were quite 
unable to cope with the rebellion, and left Munster to tlie 
rebels. 

457. O'Neill, who now exercised almost as much au- 
thority as if he were king of Ireland, coirferred the title 
of earl of Desmond on Jam^ Fitzgerald, who is known 
in history as the Sugan earl : he was nephew of the late 
(or rebel) earl. 



THE SABL OF ESSEX. 
{1599-1600.) 

468. Matters had now become very serious in Ireland ; 
and at this grave juncture the queen, in March, 1599, ap- 
pointed as lord lieutenant Robert Devereux second earl 
of Essex, son of Essex of the Plantations (412). He 
brought an army of 20,000 men, and got distinct instruc- 
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tions to direct all bis Btrength against the earl of Tyrone 
and the other rebels of UlBter, and to plant garriBons at 
Ijough Foyle and BaUyahannon. This latter d^eotion he 
quite neglected, and the other he delayed. 

459. Having scattered a large part of his army by 
sending tbem to variouB stations, he set out for the south 
on the 21st of May trith 7,000 men, chiefly with the ob- 
ject of chastising ttie Geraldines. Through the whole of 
this disastrous journey, which occupied about six weeks, 
the insui^ents constxtntly bung round the army and 
never gave him an hour's rest, so that he had to fight 
every inch of his way. 

460. The O'Moores billed 600 of his men at tlie " Pass 
of the Plumes " near Maryborough. He pushed on for 
Oaber in Tipperary, where he. took the castle, the only 
succesBful exploit of the whole expedition. Passing 
round by Limerick, Fermoy, laemore, and Waterford, he 
retunted to Dublin in June, the soldiers being weary, 
sick and incredibly diminished in numbers. 

461. Sir Conyera Clif&nrd marched from Galway this 
year — 1599 — to relieve the eaatle of Collooney in Sligo, 
which was besieged by ODonnell. Having arrived at 
Boyle, he started to cross the Curlieu Hills into Sligo ; 
but he was intercepted by O'Donnell in a difficult part of 
the mountain road, oaUed Ballaghboy or the Ifellow 
Pass. After a very sharp fight the English were defeated 
and fled ; and Sir Conyers, endeavouring to rally his men, 
was killed in the paaa. He was greatly regretted by the 
Irish, who buried him with much respect. 

462. Eesez's fine army of 20,000 had melted away in a 
few months ; and at hu own request he now got 2,000 
more from the queen. In August, 1599, he set out at last 
for the north, with only 2,500 men ; but he found O'Neill 
BO Btrougly entrenched in his camp that he did not dare 
to attack him. 

O'Neill now requested a conference, which was granted ; 
and a truce was agreed on. But nothing came of it; 
for immediately afterwarJa Iissex audd^y sailed for 
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England. The remainder of his short career, eoding In 
the block, belongs to the history of England. 

463. O'Neill visited Munster in January, 1600, and en- 
camped with his army at Inniscarra on the Lee near Cork. 
Here most of the southern chiefs visited him and acknowl- 
edged him as their leader. 

For the last two years victory and success had attended 
the Irish almost witiiout interruption ; and Hugh O'Neill 
earl of Tyrone had now attained the very summit of his 
power. But after this the tide began to turn ; and soon 
came the day of defeat and disaster. 



CHAPTER XI. 

LOBD UOTTNTJOY AND SIK QEORaiS OAXSW. 
(160O-I6OI.} 

461. The person chosen by the queen to succeed Essex 
as deputy was Charles Bloimt, better known as Lord 
Mountjoy, a man of great ability and foresight, and a 
more formidable adversaiy than any yet encountered by 
O'Neill. 

He came to Ireland in February, 1600. As soon as 
O'Neill heard of his arriTal he broke up his camp at In- 
niscarra, where he had tarried for six weeks, and returned 
to Ulster. 

465. Along with Mountjoy came Sir George Carew as 
president of Muoater, a man quite as able and courteous 
as Mountjoy, but crafty and avaricious. Ho had an in- 
tei^e hatred of the Irish, mainly because his brother had 
been killed by them in the battle of Glenmalure (402). 

466. Carew directed all his energies against the Muns- 
ter rebels. He captured their castles one after another, 
and caused his soldiers to destroy the crops wherever be 
went in order to produce a famine. The famine ulti- 
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mately came and the people— men, women, and children 
— penahed by thonsands of starration. 

467. He put forth all hia efforts to capture the Sugan 
earl, who was an able leader of the insurgents, offering 
large rewards to any one who would betray him : but for 
a long time he was unsuccessful The earl was at last 
taken in the great Mitobelatown cave by his old adherent 
the white knight, who delivered him up to Carew for a 
reward of £1,000. He was tried and found guilty of hirfi 
treason ; but he was not executed, lest his brother might 
be set up in his place and give more trouble 

468. While these events were taking place in the south, 
O'Neill and O'Donnell were kept busy in the north. It 
had long been the intention of the government to plant 
garrisons on the ^ores of Lough Foyla For this pur- 
pose a powerful armament of 4,000 foot and 200 horse, 
under the command of Sir Henry Docwra, with abun- 
dance of stores and building materials, sailed for Lough 
Foyle in May, 1600. At the same time, in order to di- 
vert O'Neill's attention and draw off opposition, Mountjoy 
marched north from Dublin as if to invade l^^rone. 
While O'Neill and O'Donnell were opposing Mountjoy, 
Docwra succeeded in building forts at Ouhnore at the 
mouth of the river Foyle, at Derry, then almost uninhab- 
ited, and at Dunnalong five miles from Derry up the 
river. 

469. Leinster had shared in the O'Neill rebellion : and 
Owney O'Moore, the chief of Leis, had succeeded in win* 
ning back most of his principality. The country had 
quite recovered from the wars of the Plantations (409, 410) : 
the land was well cultivated, and the people were pros- 
perous and contented. 

470. But now to punish them for their part in the 
rebellion, Mountjoy proceeded in August, 1600, from Dub- 
lin, with a lat^e force and a supply of sickles, scythes, and 
harrows to tear up the com ; and he soon destroyed the 
crops of the whole district; after which he returned to 
Dublin, leaving the people to despair and hunger, their 
fttni^ng district tuined to a black ruin. 
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471. Soon after this he marched north and employed 
himself in the same manner, till he had destroyed the 
people's means of subsistence over a large part of Ulster. 

172. Mall Garre O'Donnell was married to Bed Hugh 
O'Donnell's sister, and was one of the ablest and most 
trusted of the Ulster confederates. But on a sudden he 
betrayed his trust and went over to the EnglisL This 
greatly crippled O'Neill and O'Donnell in their efforts to 
oppose Docwra ; who stiU bravely held his ground in 
spite of all they could da 

473. By the middle of 1601 the rebellion may be said 
to have been crushed in the three southern provinces. In 
Ulster, though O'Xeill and O'Donnell were still actively 
engaged in defensive warfare, they had become greatly 
circumscribed. But the rebellion was now fated to be 
renewed in another quarter of the JBlond. 



THK SIEGE tSD BAITIX OF KUISAIjB. 

(i6ot-t6oz.) 

474. On the 23d of September, 1601, a Spanish fleet 
entered the harbour of Kinaale with 3,400 troops under 
the command of Don Juan del Aguila. They immediately 
took possession of the town : and Del AguUa despatched 
a message to Ulster to O'Neill and O'Donnell to come 
south without delay. 

Mountjoy and Garew mustered tiieir forces, and at the 
end of three weeks encamped on the north side of Kin- 
sale with an army of 12,000 men. 

475. On the receipt of Del Aguila's message the north- 
ern chiefs made a hasty preparation to march south. 
O'Donnell was first : and crossing the Shannon into Tip- 
perary he encamped near Holy-cross. But here his fur- 
ther progress was barred ; for Carew, whom Mountjoy 
had sent to intercept him, lay right in his path neac 
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Oashel ; the Slieve Felim moantains on his right — to the 
west — were impasaable for an armj with baggage on ao- 
count of recent heavy rains ; and he dared not go through 
Kilkenny, as he might encounter the army of the Pole. 
At the same time, wiahing to reserve his strength, he was 
determined to reach ^insale without fighting. 

Ijuckily there came &^ sudden and intense frost on the 
night of the 22d of NoVepiber, which hardened up bog 
and morass and made thehKpassable. The Irish general, 
instantly taking advantage of this, set out that night 
westwards, crossed the Slieve Felim mountains, reached 
Croomthe next night after a march of forty English miles 
— " the greatest march with [incumbrance ofj carnage," 
says Oarew, " that hath been heard of." 

476. During the month of November the Enghsh had 
carried on the siege vigorously. The ordnance made a 
breach in the walls, and a storming party of 2,000 atn 
tempted to force their way in, but after a desperate strug- 
gle were repulsed. On the other hand, one stormy night, 
2,000 of the Spaniards made a determined sally to de- 
stroy some siege works, but were driven off after sharp 
fighting. 

477. After ODonneU's arrival things began to go 
against the English, who were hemmed in by the town 
on one side, and by the Irish army on the other, so that 
they were now themselves besieged. They were threat- 
ened with famine, and the weather was so inclement that 
they lost numbers of their men every day by cold and 



478. O'Neill arrived on the 2l8t December with an 
army of abont 4,000, and encamped at Belgooly north of 
the town, about three miles from the English Hues. His 
advice was, not to attack the English, but to let their 
army melt away ; for already 6,000 of them had perished. 
But he was overruled in a council of war, and a combined 
$tacb of Irish and Spaniards vras arranged for the night 
of the 3d of January, 1602. Meantime an Irish traitor 
sent secret information to the English. 
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479. The night w&b unnHnally dark, wet, and stormy ; 
the guides lost their way, and the armT wandered aim- 
lesely and wearily, till at length at me dawn of df^, 
O'Neill vmespectedly found himself near the Engliah hme, 
which be aaw were quit« prepared to receive him. 

HJH own men were wearied and his lines iu some disorder, 
80 he ordered the army to retire a little, either to place them 
in better order of battle or to postpone the attack. But 
Moun^oy's quick eye caught the situation, and he hurled 
his cavalry on the retreating ranks. For a whole hour 
O'Neill defended himself, still retiring, till his retreat be- 
came little better than a rout. All efforts to rally hia 
ranks were vain ; by some mistake Del Aguila'a attack 
did not come off; and the Irish lost the battle of Einsale. 

480. Soon after the battle Del Aguila surrendered the 
town ; and having agreed also to give up the castles of 
Baltimore, Gastlehaven, and Dunboy, which were gar- 
risoned by Spaniards, he returned to Spain. 

481. On the night following that fatal day, the Irish 
chiefs retired with their broken army to tiiuisliaunon. 
Here they held a sad oounoil, in which it was resolved to 
send 0'I>onnell to Spain for further help ; leaving his 
Tirconnelliau forces in command of his brother Bory. 
Philip king of Spain received him most cordially, and as- 
sured him that he would send with him to Ireland an ar- 
mament much more powerful than that of Del Aguila. 

482. But Bed Hugh O'Donnell never saw his native 
tJlster more. He took suddenly ill at Simancas, and hia 
bodily ailment was intensified by Bicknesa of heart, for he 
had heard of the surrender of Einsale and of the fall of 
Dunboy ; and he died on the 10th of September 1602 m 
the twenty-ninth year ot his age. 
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CHAPTER Xin. 

XHE anas of ddnboy. 

{i6<a.) 

483. The Irish clUefe were very indignant with Del 
Aguila for surrendering Einsale ; and they were incensed 
beyond measure when they heard thftt he had agreed to 
hand over to the deputy the castles of Baltimore, Castle- 
haven, and Dunboy, The castlBB had not yet been given 
up however, and Donall O'SuUivan Beare, the owner of 
I>unhoy, resolved to regain pofisession of it and defend 
it. 

484. In February 1602, he threw in a body of native 
troops under the command of Bichaid Mac Qeoghegan 
and Thomas Taylor an Englishman. The Spanit^da 
were overpowered and sent away ; and now Mac Geoghe- 
gan's whole garrison amounted to 143 men, who straight- 
way began to make preparations for a siege. 

It might seem an act of madness for such a small gar* 
rison to attempt a defence against the overwhelming force 
at the disposal of Oarew: but O'Sullivan hoped that 
O'Donnell would return with help from king Phihp, and 
that the fortress could hold out till the arrival of the 
Spaniards. 

485. Carew set out from Cork with 3,000 men, send- 
ing round his ships with ordnance and stores. At Bantry 
Sir Charles Wilmot joined him with 1,000 more. The 
whole army was conveyed to Great Beare Island by sea in 
the first few days of June ; and encamped near the ill- 
starred castle. The devoted little garrison never Mnched 
at sight of the powerful armament of 4,000 men, and only 
exerted themselves all the more resolutely to strengthen 
their position. 

486. And now the siege was begun in good earnest^ 
and day after day the ordnance thundered gainst the 
walla. On the 17th of Jime the castle was so shattered 
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that Mao Oeogbegan sent to Carew offering to sunender, 
on condition of being aUoved to march out with arms ; 
but CoreVs only answer was to hang the messenger and 
to give ordera for a final assault. The storming part; 
were resisted with desperation and man; were killed on 
both sides; but the defenders were driven from turret 
to turret by sheer force of numbers : till at last they had 
to take refuge in the eastern wing which had not yet been 
injured. 

487. The only way to reach this was by a narrow pas- 
sage where firearms could not be used ; and a furious 
hand to hand combat was kept up for an hour and a half, 
while from various standpoints the defenders poured 
down bullets, stones, and every available missile on the 
assailants, killing and wounding great numbers. 

While this was going on some of the besiegers, by 
clearing away a heap of rubbish, made their way in by s 
back passage, so that the garrison found themselves as- 
sailed on all sides ; whereupon forty of them sallying out, 
made a desperate rush for the sea, intending to swim to 
the island. But before they had reached the vrater they 
were intercepted and cut down, all but eight who plunged 
into the sea ; and for these the president had provided by 
stationing a party with boats outside, "who," in Carew's 
words, "had the killing of them all." 

488. This furious struggle had lasted during the whole 
long summer day, and it was now sunset ; the castle was 
a mass of ruins, and the number of the garrison was 
greatly reduced. Late as it was the assault was vigor- 
ously renewed ; and after another hour's fighting the as- 
sailants gained all the upper part of the castle ; and the 
Irish, now only seventy- seven, took refuge in the cellars. 
Then Carew, leaving a strong guard at the entrance, with- 

' drew his men for the night ; while those in the castle en- 
joyed their brief rest as best they could, knowing what 
was to come with the light of day. 

489. On the neit morning — the 18th of June — Taylor 
was in command ; for Mac Qeoghegan was mortally 
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wounded ; and the men resolved to defend themeelTeB to 
the last, except twenty-three who laid down their arms 
and surrendered. Cctrew now directed his cannons on the 
cellars till he battered them into ruins on the heads of the 
devoted band ; and at length Taylor's men forced him to 
Buirender. When a part; of English entered to take the 
captives, Mac Qeoghegan, who was lying on the floor, his 
life ebbing away, snatched a lighted candle from Taylor's 
hand, and exerting all his remaining strength, staggered 
towaids some barrels of powder which stood in a corner 
of the cellar. But one of Carew's officers caught him and 
held him in his arms, while the others killed him with 
their snords. 

490. On that same day Carew executed fifty-eight of 
those who bad surrendered. He reserved Taylor and 
fourteen others to tempt them to give information ; but 
as they firmly refused to purohaae their lives on such 
terms, he had them all hanged. 

191. It is from Carew himself that this account of the 
siege is chiefly taken : and he concludes by saying that 
of the 143 defenders of Dnnboy "no one man escaped, 
but were either alaine, executed, or buried in the ruins ; 
end so obstinate and resolved a defence had not been 
scene within this kingdom." The powder that was in 
the vaults was heaped together and ignited ; and all that 
remained of Dunboy was blown into frt^ments, except 
two parallel dde walls which still remain. 



CHAPTEB XIV. 

o'SrUilVAN BBABE. 

{1603.) 

492. After the capture of Dunboy, Donall O'Sullivan 
the lord of Beare and Bantry had no home ; and finding 
that he could no longer maintain himself and his follow- 
ers where he was, he resolved to bid farewell to the land 
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of his mheritoDce and seek a refuge In TJlsteT. On the 
laet da; of the year 1602 he set out from Olengarriff on 
hie memorable retreat, with 400 fighting men, and 600 
women, children, and serranta The march was one un- 
broken scene of conflict and hardship. They were eyeiy- 
whete confronted or pursued by enemies, who attacked 
them when they dsred ; and they suffered continually 
from fatigue, cold, and hunger. 

493. They fled in such haste that they were able to 
bring with them only one day's provisions, tmsting to be 
able to obtain food as they fared along ; for O'SuUivan 
had plenty of money, which had been sent to him from 
Spain. But they found the country people too much ter- 
rJfled by Carew's threats to give them help or shelter or 
to sell them provisions. As they could not buy, they 
had either to take by force or starve, which explains much 
of the hostility they encountered ; for no man will per- 
mit his substance to he taken without resistance. Scarce 
a day passed without loss : some fell behind or left the 
ranks overcome with weariness ; some sank and died 
under accumulated hardships ; and others were killed in 
fight 

494. The first day they made their way to Ballyvonmey, 
after a journey of abont twenty-four miles over the moun- 
tains. Here they rested for the night. On next through 
Duhallow, till they reached Liacarroll, where John Barry 
of Buttevant attacked their rear as they crossed the ford, 
anJ after an hour's fighting killed four of their men, but 
lost more than four himself. Skirting the north base of 
the Ballyhoura Mountains, they encamped one night bfr 
side the old hill of Ardpatrick. Their next resting place 
was the Glen of Aherlow, where among the vast solitudes 
of the Galtys they could procure no better food than 
herbs and water : and the night sentries found it hard to 
perform their duty, oppressed as they were with fatigue 
and hunger. For the first part of their journey they made 
tents each evening to sleep in i but they were not able to 
continue this, bo that they had to lie under the open sky, 
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and they suffered bitterly from the extreme cold of the 
nights. 

496. Next northwards from the Oaltys across the Golden 
Vale, orer the great plain of Tipperary, fighting their way 
through enemies almost every hour. While one detach- 
ment of the fighting men collected provisions, the others 
remained with the main body to protect the women and 
children ; and the whole party were preserved from utter 
destruction only by the strict discipline maintained by 
the chief. 

496. O'SuUivan's vrife, who accompanied the party, 
carried and nursed so far through all her hardships her 
little boy, a baby two years old ; but now she had to part 
with him. Sho intrusted him to the care of one of her 
faithful dependents, who preserved and reared tijm up 
tenderly, and afterwards sent him to Spain to the parents. 
We arenot told how it fored with this lady and some 
others ; but as they did not arrive with the rest at the end 
of the journey, they must, like many others, have fallen 
behind during the terrible march, and been cared for, as 
they are heard of afterwards. 

497. The ninth day of their weary journey found them 
beside the Shannon near Portland in the north of Tipper- 
ary ; and here they rested for two nights. But their ene- 
mies began to dose in on them from the Tipperary side, 
and no time was to be lost ; so they prepared to cross the 
broad river opposite the castle of Eiltaroe or Bedwood. 
Among them was a man, Dermot O'Hoolahan by name, 
skilled in making curraghs or hide boats. Under his 
direction they constructed boat-frames of boughs, inter- 
woven with osier twigs in the usual way. They then 
killed twelve of their horses, and carefully husbanding the 
flesh for f oond, they finished their curraghs by covering the 
skeleton boats with the skins. In these they crossed the 
river; though at the last moment their rearguard had a 
sharp conflict with the sheriff of Tipperary, Donogh Mac 
Sgan the own^ of Bedwood Gastle, who with his party 
came up, and in spite of O'Sullivan's earnest expostal»- 
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tions, attacked them, and attempted to throw some of the 
Tomen and children into the river. But O'Sullivan turned 
on him, and killed himeelf and man^ of his men. 

498. Nothing better awaited them on the other side of 
the Shannon. Pushing on northwards through O'EoUj'b 
countty, they bad to defend themselves in skirmish aft«r 
skirmish. As most of the horses had by this time quite 
broken down, O'SuUivan had to abandon the wounded to 
their certain fate ; and their despairing cries rang pain- 
fully in the ears of the fying multitude. Sometimes 
when they came near a village, a party was despatched 
for provisions, who entered the honses and seized every- 
thing in the shape of food they could lay hands on, satis- 
fying their own hunger while they searched, and bringing 
tdl they could gather to their starving companions. 

499. At Aughiim they were confronted by captain 
Henry Malbie vrith a force much more numerous than 
their own. O'Sullivan, addressing his famished and des- 
perate little band of fighting men in a few encouraging 
words, placed them so that they were protected on aU 
sides except the front, where the assailants had to advance 
on foot through a soft boggy pass. Malbie, despising the 
fugitives, sprang forward at the head of his followers, but 
fell dead at the first onset. On rushed O'Sullivan and his 
men ; it must be either victory or destruction ; and after 
a determined and bitter fight, they scattered their assail- 
ants, and freed themselves from ttiat great and pressing 
danger. 

500. Onwards over Slieva Mary near Castlekelly, and 
through the territory of Mao David Burke, where the peo- 
ple, headed by Mac David himself harassed them all day 
long to prevent them from obtaining provisions. Kear 
Ballinlough in the west of Boscommon they concealed 
themselves in a thick wood, intending to pass the night 
there. But they got no rest : for a friendly messenger 
came to warn them that Mac David and his people were 
preparing to surround them in the morning and slay them 
all. So uiey resumed their march and toiled on wearily 
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through the night m a tempest of sleet, splashing their 
way through meltiiig enow, Emd in the momiiig found 
themselves pursued by Mac David, who however was 
flowed by their determined look, and did not dare to come 
to close qoarters. 

501. Arriving at another solitary wood, they found the 
people friendly ; and they lighted fires and refreshed 
themselves, liiey next crossed the Curheu Hills south- 
wards to Knockvicar, beside the river Boyle where it 
enters Lough Key, and here they took some reat. For 
days past they had undergone unspeakable sufferings. 
Avoiding the open roads, they had to cross the country by 
rugged, rocky, and unfrequented ways, waiting all the 
time, for horses could not be used. 'Ihe weather was in- 
clement, snow falling heavily, so that they had sometimes 
to make their way through deep drifts ; and many of those 
who continued able to walk had to carry some of their 
companions who were overcome by fatigue and sickness. 

502. Their hope all through had been to reach the 
territory of CEuarc of Brefney ; and next morning when 
the sun rose over Knockvicar, their guide pointed out to 
them, a few miles off, the towers of O'Buarc'B re^dence, 
Leitrim Castle, At eleven o'clock the same day they en- 
tered the hospitable mansion, where a kind welcome 
awaited them. 

They had set out from GlengarrifF a fortnight before, 
one thousand in number ; and that morning only thirty- 
five entered O'Rourke's castle : eighteen armed men, six- 
teen servants, and one woman, the wife of the chief's 
uncle, Dermot O'SuUivan. A few others afterwards ar- 
rived in twos and threes ; all the rest had either perished 
or dropped behind from fatigue, sickness, or wounds, 

503. How it fared with South Munster after the capture 
of Dunboy may be told in n few words. 

Though the province was now quiet enough, yet several 
of the rebels were still at large, and there were rumours of 
other intended risings. Against these dangers Carew 
took precautions of a very decided character ; he had the 
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country turned into a deaert :— " Heereupon " — Bays Carew 
— "Sir GharleB Wilmot with the EngliBh regiments over- 
ran all Beare and Bantry, destroying all that they conld 
find meet for the relief e of meo, bo as that countiy was 
wholly waated. . . , The president therefore [ie. 
Carew himself], as well to deburre those straglerB from 
releefe as to prevent all meaua of succours to Osulevan if 
hee should retume with new forces, caused all the comity 
of Kerry and Desmond, Beare, Bautty, and Carbery to be 
left absolutely wasted, constraying all the InhaliHtanU 
thereof to witjLdraw their GatQe into the East and North- 
ern parts of the County of Gorke." 



CHAPTER XV. 

THK FLIGHT OF TH£ EASLS. 
(I602-160S.] 

604 From the autumn of 1600 to the end of 1602, the 
work of destroying crops, cattle, and homesteads was 
busily carried on by Mountjoy and Carew, and by the 
governors of the garrisons, who wasted everything and 
made deserts for miles round the towns where they were 
stationed. We haye already seen how thoroughly this 
was done in Munster and Leinster (407, 466, 470): it was 
now the turn of UlsteV, In June 1602 Mountjoy himself 
mat'ched north to prosecute the rebels, and remained in 
Ulster during the autumn and winter, traversing the 
country in all directions, and destroying the poor people's 
means of subsistence. 

505. And now the famine so deliberately planned 
swept through the whole country, and Ulster was, if pos- 
sible, in a worse condition than Munster. For the 
ghastly resnlts of the deputy's cruel policy we have his 
own testimony, as well as that of his secretary the his- 
torian Moiyson. Mountjoy writes; — " We have seen no 
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one man in &11 Tyrone of late but dead caroases merely 
hunger atarved, of which we found divers as we passed. 
Between ToUaghoge and Toome [seventeen milee] there 
lay unburied 1,000 dead, and aiuce our first drawing this 
year to Blackwater there were about 3,000 starved in Ty- 
rone." But this did not satisfy him ; for soon after he 
says : — " To-morrow I am going into the field, as near as 
I can utterly to waste the county Tyrone." 

Next hear Moryson. " Now because I have often made 
mention formerly of our destroying the rebels' com, and 
using all means to famish them, let me by one or two 
examples show the miserable estate to which the rebels 
were thereby brought" He then gives some hideous 
details, which show, if indeed showing were needed, that 
the women and cMldren were famished as well as the 
actual rebels. And he goes on to say : — " And no spec- 
tacle was more frequent in the ditches of towns than to 
see multitudes of these poor people dead with their 
mouths all coloured green by eating nettles, docks, and 
all things they could rend up above ground." 

506. O'Neill was not able to make any headway gainst 
Mountjoy and Docwra, both of whom continued to plant 
garrisons all through the province. With the few fol- 
lowers that remained to him, he retired into impenetrable 
fastnesses ; and far from taking active measures, he had 

?[uite enough to do to preserve himself and his party 
rom utter destruction. But he refused to submit, stiti 
clinging to the hope of help from abroad. 

507. The news of the death of Red Hugh O'Donnell 
crushed the last hopes of the chiefs ; and Eory O'Donnell 
and O'Conor Sligo submitted iu December, and were 
gladly and favourably received. O'Neill himself, even in 
bis fallen state, was still greatly dreaded ; for the govern- 
ment were now, as they had been for years, haunted by 
the apprehension of another and more powerful arma- 
ment from Spain. At length Mountjoy, authorised by 
the queen, sent Sir Garrett Moore, O'Neill's old friend, to 
offer him life, liberty, and pardon, with title and territory. 
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608. While the negotiatiooB were going on, Mountjo; 
received private intelligence that the queen had died on 
the 21th March 1603. Keeping the newB strictly secret, 
he hurried on the arrangement On the 30th of March 
at Mellifont near Drogheda the chief made his submis- 
sion to the deputy. 

609. James L of England, who had been James VL of 
Scotland, was the first Ei^hsh king who was universally 
acknowledged by the Irish as their lawful sovereign ; and 
they accepted him partly because he was descended in 
one line from their own ancient Milesian kings, and partly 
because they believed that though outwardly a Protestant 
he was at heart a Catholic 

510. Soon after the submission of O'Neill and 01)on- 
nell they both went to England with Moontjoy. The 
king received them kindly and graciously ; confirmed 
O'Neill in the title of earl of Tyrone ; made Boty ODon- 
nell earl of Tirconnell ; and restored both to most of their 
possessions and privileges. 

51L There was now a veiy general belief in Lreland 
that the Catholic rehgion would be restored, as it was on 
the accession of Maiy : and the citizens of some of the 
southern cities took back their churches and had Mass 
openly celebrated. But Mountjoy marched south and 
promptly stopped the movement restoring the churches 
to the ministers of the Established Church. 

512. In 1G03 and 1601, English law was established in 
Tyrone and Tirconnell ; Tanistry and Gavelkind (58) were 
abolished ; and the inheritance of laud all through Ireland 
was made subject to English law. 

513. Notwithstanding that the earl of Tyrone had been 
received so graciously by the king, and was now settled 
down quietly as an English snl^ect, yet he was looked 
ui>oQ with suspicion and hatred by the officials and ad- 
yenturers, who could not endure to see him restored to 
rank and favour. Those who bad looked forward to the 
forfeiture of his estates and to the confiscation of Uster 
were bitterly disappointed when they found themselves 
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bsTilked of their expected prey, and they deternmied to 
bring about his ruin. He was now coostantly subjected 
to annoyance and humiliation, and beset with spies who 
reported the moat triTial incidents of hia everyday life. At 
the Bame time the earl of Tirconnell waa persecuted almost 
aB systematically. 

614 At last matters reached a oiisis. In 1607 a false 
report of a conspiracy for another rebellion was con- 
cocted and spread by Christopher St I^ureoce baron of 
Howth, a man wholly devoid of principle, who had served 
against the Irish under lord Moun^oy : but probably he 
was in collusion with others. 

The whole story of the conspiracy was an inventitm 
without the least foundation ; yet rambling and absurd 
as St. laurence's statement was it led to very important 
consequences ; for in a short time the whole country was 
startled by the news that the two earls of l^rons and 
Tirconnell had secretly fled from Ireland. 

515. Tyrone had been on a visit at Slane with the 
deputy Ohicheater when he heard of the matter ; and at 
the same time both he and Tirconnell were assured that 
it was intended to arrest them. Keeping bis mind to 
himself he took leave of the deputy and went to Sir Gar- 
rett Moore of Mellifont, where he remained for a few 
days. On a Sunday morning he and his attendants took 
horse for Dundalk. He knew that he was bidding his old 
friend farewell for the last time ; and Sir Qarrett, who 
suspected nothing, was surprised to observe that he was 
unusually moved, blessing each member of the household 
individually, and weeping bitterly at parting. They rode 
on in haste till they reached Bathmidlan on the western 
shore of Lough Swilly, where a ship that had been pur- 
chased by O'iitourke awaited them. Here he was joined 
by the earl of Tirconnell and his family. 

516. The total number of exiles taMng ship was about 
one hundred. At midnight on the 14tli of September 
1607 they embarked, and bidding farewell for ever to 
their native country, they made for the open sea. After 
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a long, stormy, tmd perilous voyage, they landed in 
France, where liey were received with great distinction 
by all, from the king dovrnwards. From France the eails 
and their iamilieB proceeded by leisurely stages to Borne, 
where they took up their residence, being allowed ample 
peoaioDS by the Pope and the king of Spain. O'Donnell 
died in the following year, 1608 ; and O'Neill, aged, 
blind, and worn by miBfortune and digappointment, died 
in 1616. His son Henry was mysteriously murdered in 
BruaaelB in 1617 ; at whose death that branch of the 
family became extincl 

517. The profound quiet that followed the rebellion 
wag suddenly broken by the hasty and reokless rising of 
Sir Cahir O'Doherty. This chief, then only twenty-one 
years of age, had hitherto been altogether on the ude of 
the English ; and his rebellion was a mere outburst of 
private revenge, having nothing noble or patriotic about 
ft. 

518. On one occasion, in 1608, he had an altercation 
with Sir Gleoi^e Paulett governor of Derry, who being a 
man of ill-temper, struck him in the face. O'Doherty, 
restraining himself for the time, retired and concerted his 
measures for vengeance ; and he was joined by Niall 
Oarve CDonnell, He invited his friend Captain Harte 
the governor of Culmore fort and his wife to dinner. 
After dinner the governor was treacherously seized by 
O'Doherty's orders, and threatened with instant death if 
he did not surrender the fort. Harte firmly refused ; 
but his wife, in her terror and despair, went to the fort 
and prevailed on the guards to open the gates. O'Do- 
herty and his men rushed in and massacred the whole gar- 
rison ; and having supplied himself with artilleiy and 
ammunition from the fort, he marched on Derry that 
same night. He took it by surprise, slew Faulett, ^ugh- 
tered the garrison, and sacked and burned the town. He 
was joined by several other chiefs, and held out from May 
to July 1608, when he was shot dead near fiilmacrenan 
in a skirmish with mKrahal Wingfield, The rising Hxn 
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coUapBed aa saddenly as it had began. Borne of thoee 
implicated were executed, and others vere sent to the 
Tower of London, among whom were Niall Qarre 
O'Donnell and hiB bod, who were kept there in confine- 
ment for the rest of their days. 



CHAPTER XVL 

THE eLUraATION or ULSTER. 

(i6os-i6»5.) 

619. We shall now go back a few years. The Catholics 
still clang to the hope (511) that their religion wonld ba 
restored. But they found their mistake when king James, 
in 1606, caused the two penal Acts of supremacy and 
uniformity to be revived. 

620. By the Act of supremacy no Catholic, without 
taking the oath of supremacy (860), could hold any office 
imder government, could practise as a lawyer, act as a 
magistrate, be appointed judge, or take possession c^ an 
estate to be held from the king. 

By the Act of uniformity any Catholic might be broi^ht 
up and fined if he absented himself from Protestant worship 
on a Sunday ; and many of the leading oitizena of Dublin 
were at this time actually fined or imprisoned. 

The Bomau Catholics who refused to attend Protestant 
worship were called " Becusants." 

621. But except in or near Dublia, it was impossible to 
carry out these laws, for the people were nearly all 
Catholics. And even in Dublin the law, for the same 
reason, could not be enforced to any extent ; and numbers 
of CathoUo magistrates, lawyers, and government officers, 
were permitted to discharge their duties unmolested. 

522. Though the two earls of Tyrone and Tirconnell had 
committed no treasonable or unlawful act, yet nearly all 
the fertile land of six counties— Donegal, Derry, Tyrone, 
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Armagh, Fennanftgh, and OftTan — amonntLag to 611,466* 
acres — was confieoated to the orovn and given to settlers : 
Sir Arthur Chichester had the management of this Flanta- 
tion, which was commenced in 1608. 

628. The " lots " were of three sizes :— 2,000, 1,500, and 
1,000 acres. The planters were of three classes: — Pirat: 
EngUsh and Scotch Tmdertakers, who got the 2,000-acre 
lots, and who were required to people them with English 
and Scotch tenants — ^no Irish — and to build a castle and a 
bawn (a large walled enclosure round a castle). Seotmd : 
"servitors," i.e. those who had served the crown in 
Ireland — aJl to he Fioteatants. These got the 1,600-acre 
lots ; they might take English, Scotch, or Irish tenants, 
all to be ProtestBJits ; and the; should build a strong honse 
and a bawn. The l,QOO-acre lots might be taken by 
English, Scotch, or Iri^ planters, who might be either 
Protestants ca Catholics, and the Catholics were not 
required to take the oath of supremacy. 

624. Vast tracts were given to London companies of 
merchants or tradesmen, and to certain high officials. 
Chichester had for his share the whole of Innishowen, Sir 
Cahir O'Doherty's territory. Large tracts were granted for 
religions and educational purposes, all Protestant : Trinity 
College, Dublin, got 9,600 acres. 

626. Of the whole body of old Irish proprietors, only 286 
were provided for : these got 6S,000 aores — aboot one-ninth 
of the escheated lands. All the rest of the natives were 
ordered ' ' to depart with their goods and chattels at or before 
the first of May next [1609] into what other part of the 
realm they pleased." Bat the greater number, instead of 
migrating to a distance, clung to their native place, and 
betook them to the hills, glens, and bogs, where they eked 
out a scanty subsistence, with bitter memories in their 
hearts. 

* About tliree quarten of a million Bng liah acres. There waa bog 
and wltste land beeidee : the total er«a of thEse six counties ia about 
8} miUiona of English acres ; so that the wasM laud wm at that time 
four time* the extent of tlia arable lanr). 
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526. This tamed oat by &r the moat eacoesHfol of all 
the plaotatioiis ; and in a short time vaat numbers of 
English Proteatants and Bootch FreBbyterians were settled 
on the rich lowland forms all over the confiscated counties. 

627. To help to pay the expenses of this plantation, the 
king, in 1611, created the order of " baronets " ; who were 
to bear on their coat of arms the " bloody hand " of the 
O'Neills. Each new baronet hod to pay for the mainten- 
ance of thirty soldiers for three years at 8d. a day each 
(about £1,095). The title is hereditary. 

528. The lord depnty now resolved to summon a parlia- 
ment, the first for many years : and in order to enable him 
to pass measurea pleasing to the king, he took steps to have 
a Protestant majority, by creating forty spnrioas "bo- 
roughs," nearly all among the settlers of Ulster ; each 
returning two Members. This parliament, which met in 
161S, consisted of 232 members of the house of commons, 
of whom less than half were Catholic "recnsanta"; and 
fifty lords, of whom twenty-five were Protestant bishops, 
with seveial others lay Protestants. 

529. A violent scene occurred on the election of a speaker, 
the Catholics proposing Sir John Everard, and the Protest- 
ants Sir John Daviea (page 79) ; and others equally violent 
followed ; so that deputy Chichester, finding it impossible 
to cany on business, prorogued parliament. 

580, On the expostulation of the Catholics some oon- 
oesaions were made ; and when parliament next assembled 
business was carried on quietly. Large sums were voted 
for the king, who was always in want of money ; and some 
old penal statutes against natives of Irish blood were 
repealed, 

681. English law was extended to the whole of Ireland, 
a concession the Irish had often previously asked for in 
vain (247), and for which king James I. rfiould get fall 
credit. An act was passed for the attainder of the earls of 
Tyrona and Tirconnell, though they had committed no 
offence to warrant such a proceeding. This parliament 
waa diflolved in 1615> 
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S82. Ghidiester was snoceeded in 1616 by Oliver St. 
John, who enforced all the penal statntes against Gatholi<». 
He deprived Waterford of its charter, because the corpora- 
tion refused the oath of supremacy. Bat his proceedings 
cansed such dangeroas commotion that the king removed 
him, and in 1622 appointed lord Falkland deputy in his place. 

533. About this time Mug James, bent on following np 
the plantations, appointed a commission of inqniiy into 
titles. The ooontry swarmed with persons called *'diB- 
ooverers" who made their living by finding flaws, or 
pretended flaws, in titles ; these either got the estates 
themselves, or shared with the king the increase of rent 
the proprietors had to pay to buy themsaLves o£f. They 
nnaettled titles all over Leinster : and a great part of the 

Cvinoe was given to English undertakers, the owners 
ig turned oS; and those who were allowed to remain 
had to ^y a largely increased rent. These proceedings 
resulted m several other minor plantations in different parts 
of the country. 

584. The discoverers extended their evil practices into 
Connanght also; but here matters were delayed till next 
reign. Iniquitous law proceedings unsettled everything; 
the whole country was in a state of oncertainty ; and no 
man was sure of his property for a day. 



CHAPTEE SVII. 

THE " GRAOBS." 
(1625-1641.) 

636. In the midat of aU this inquietude king James I. 
died in 1625, and was suoceeded by his son Charles I. 
This king was in perpetaal straits for money : and the 
Catholics hoped that by granting him subsidies he would 
have the penal laws relaxed. The Frotestants also had 
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tbeir tioables, foi many of Ihem — ae veil as the Catholios 

— ^were tJireatened with the loas of their estates throngh the 
knaveries of the discoverers. 

686. Acooidingly the Irish gentry. Catholic and Frotes- 
ttmt, encouraged by Falkland, offered to pay £120,000 in 
instalments to the king, who agreed to gmnt certain 
oonSeasions or " graoea " aa they were called. 

687. There were altogether fifty-one graces, of which 
the most important were: — (1) Defects of title were not 
to be searched tor fauther back than sixty years ; ao that 
those who oonld prove sixty years title without a flaw 
were to be secare. Previons to this the discoveretB had 
often gone back to the time of Henry II. This grace 
affected Protestants aa well as Catholics. (2) BecusaQts 
were to be required to take an oath of allegiance only 
fwhich any subject might take) : not an oath of aupremacy 
(which no Catholic could take). (8) The people ot 
Connaught to have their titles confirmed : and (4) the 
exactions and oppressions of the soldiery on the people, 
which had by this time grown intolerable, to be re- 
strained. 

688. The graces could not be granted without the con- 
firmation of the Irish parliament. But though the people 
continued to pay the instalments, the king and Falkland 
dishonestly evaded the summoning of parliament ; and the 
graces remained unconfirmed. Meantime the Catholics 
were allowed some toleration for the time ; and never 
suspecting any duplicity, they hoped that the next parlia- 
ment wotdd make matters right. 

689. But the Dublin councU were so provoked to see 
the Catholics openly practiamg their religion, and building 
churches and schools, that they pressed lord Falkland to 
pat a stop to it. 8o Falkland issued a proclamation 
forbidding such practices, which ended in nothing. For 
he waa a mild tolerant sort of man who did not wish to 
persecute any on^ ; and though the proclamation was 
there, he did not attempt to enforce it; so that things 
went on the same as before. At last the king had to 
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recall him in 1629: and then the government was oom- 
mitted to the hands of viBConnt Ely, lord chancellor, and 
Biohaid Bojle earl of Cork, lord high treasurer, a man who 
had made himaelf riah and great by ounnuig and fraud : 

these held office for four years. 

640. This was an evil change (or the Catholics ; for the 
two new justioes proceeded to enforce the lawa, especially 
that which compelled attendance at Protestant worship. 
By their orders a file of soldiers entered a chapel where 
some Carmelites were celebrating Mass, and carried off Uie 
priest in his vestments, who however was immediately . 
rescued by the congregation. l!hia so incensed the author- 
ities, that they seized sizteen Catholic religious houses in 
Dublin and closed them up ; and suppressed the Catholic 
college. But the king at last besought him that he 
could get more money by milder treatment, and ordered 
the justices to desist. 

641. In 1633 thekingaentovec as deputy, lord Wentworth, 
afterwards the earl of Stra£Ford, the most despotic rnler 
the Irish had yet experienced. He adopted a new course, 
for he cared nothing about any man's religion. His two 
main objects were to carry out the behests of the king 
and to raise money for him ; which he pursued through 
right and wrong, and trampled on all that crossed him, 
I^testauts and Catholics alike. The recnsBnts were 
induced to give him £20,000 for the king, on promise that 
the penal statutes against them should not be enforced. 

542. The Irish landholders, still feeling insecure, induced 
the deputy to summon a parliament, with the object of 
having the graces confirmed ; paying at the same time 
another year's subsidy. Parliament met in 1684 and 
passed subsidies amounting to £240,000 ; bat Wentworth, 
partly by bullying, and partly by trickery, succeeded in 
evadmg the graces. 

548. The motives of all this soon appeared ; for in 1686, 
immediately after the dlssolntion, he proceeded to break 
the titles all over Connaught, on the plea that they had 
not been enrolled in the time of Elhsabeth when tiu 
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estates had been re-gmnted ; so that he confiscated nearly 
the whole province. 

644. There was a regular trial for each caae ; and he 
obtained verdicts in all, for the good reason that he 
threatened, punished, and imprieoaed sheriffs, jories, and 
lawyers who thwarted him— Catholics and Protestants 
withont dietinotion. This caused a great outcry; but he 
persisted in bis recklesB couFBe, though admonished by his 
friends, who eaw dark clouds t^ead. There was no use in 
appealing against this intolerable tyranny ; for his master 
the king, wbo was pursuing much the same course in 
Sngland, supported him in everything. 

646. By similar dishonest means he confiscated the 
whole of Otare and a large part of Tipperary. Over all 
those vast tracts, in Oonnaught and Mnnster, plantation 
went on for years; and the only thing that prevented a 
complete clearing out of the inhabitants was want of a 
sufiBcient number of settlers. One main object he accom- 
plished all through ; for out of every transaction he made 
money for the king. 

646. At this time there was a Bonrishing Irish trade in 
wool and wooUen cloths ; but be adopted measures that 
almost destroyed it, lest it should interfere with the woollen , 
trade of England. On the other hand he took means — 
purcbaeing seed and bringing skilled workmen from France 
— ^to create a linen trade, which could do no harm in Eng- 
land; and he thus laid Ibe foundation of what has turned 
ont a great and flourishing industry in Ulster. 

£47. Meantime the kii^. was getting more deeply into 
trouble in England, and was in eore need of money. So 
Wentworth once more summoned parliament in 16S9, and 
headii^ the subscription list himself with £20,000, he 
Enoceeded in having a large anm voted. 

648. He was now, 1640, made earl of Strafford ; and 
be raised an army of 9,000 men in Ireland, nearly all 
Ostholics, who were well drilled and well armed, intending 
them to be employed in the service of the king. Bat his 
career was drawing to a oloee. He was recalled in 1640 
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to tttke oommand against the Scotch oovenantera. Soon 
afterwurds he was impeached by the finglish honae of 
eommoiui; Bome of the most damt^ing charges against 
him coming from Ireland : and in Ma; 1611 he was 
beheaded on Tower Hill. 



OHAPTEB XVm. 

THE RBBBLLION OF 1841. 
(1641-164*) 

649. This gieat rebellion was brought about by the 
meaaoreH taken to extirpate the Oatholio religion ; by the 
plantations of Chicheater and Strafford ; and by the non- 
confirmation of the graces, which made the people despair 
of redress. There were complaints from every side about 
religions hardshipe. As to the plantatioas, no one could 
tell where they might stop ; and there was a widespread 
fear that the people of the whole country might be cleared 
off to malie place for new settlers. Besides all this, those 
who had been dispossessed longed for the first oppoituiuty 
to fall on the settlers and regain their homes and farms. 

550. Some of the Irish gentry held meetings to force a 
redress of these hardships by insurrection. The leading 
spirit was Roger or Eory O'Moore of Leix, a man of mi- 
blemished character ; and among the others wore 8u 
Phelim O'Neill of the fimuly'of Tyrone and his hrothei 
Turlogh, lord Magnire of Fermanagh and his brothei 
Bory, M^ennis, O'Beilly, and some of the MacMahons. 

551.'' They hoped for help from abroad; for many ol 
their banished kindred had by this time risen to positions 
of great infinenoe in France, Spain, and the Netherlands. 
And they sent for Owen Boe O'Neill, a soldier who had 
greatly distinguished himself in the service of Spain, 
nephew of the great Hugh O'Neill, earl of Tyrone, in- 
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viting him home to lead the Insm^ent army. He replied 
urging an immediate rising and holding out hopes of 
French help from cardinal Bichehea. 

652. The 28rd ol October 1641 was the day fixed on 
for a simnltaneoaa rising. Dublin Castle with its large 
store of arms, and many of the fortresses and garrisons 
all over the country were to be seized, and the arms taken. 
Instmctions were given to make the gentry prisoners, bat 
to kUl no one except in open conflict ; and in general to 
have as little bloodshed as poBsible. Ibe Ulster settlers 
from Scotland, being regarded as kinsmen, were not to be 



563. On the evening of the 22nd of October, when the 
preparations had been completed in Dablin, a man named 
Owen O'ConnoUy, to whom MaoMahon had confided the 
secret, went straight to Sir William Parsons one of the 
lords justices, and told him of the plot. Parsons at first 
gave no heed to the story, for he perceived that O'ConnoUy 
was half dnmk. But on consultation with his colleague 
Sir John Borlase, they arrested Maguire and MacMahon 
on the morning of the 28rd : these were subsequently tried 
in London and hanged. Eory O'Moore and some others 
then in Dublin escaped. Instant measnres were taken to 
put the city in a state of defence. 

654. But though Dublin was saved, the rising broke out 
on the 23rd all through the north. Sir Pholim O'Neill, 
by a treacherous stratagem, obtained possession of Char- 
lemont fort. The rebels gained possession of Newry, 
Dungannon, Castleblayney, and many smaller stations. 
Sir Phelim exhibited a forged commission, giving him 
authority, which he aUeged he had received from king 
Oharles, to which was attached ike great seal he had 
found in one of the castles. . 

556. At the end of a week nearly all Ulster was in the 
hands of the rebels, and Sir Phdim had an army of 
80,000, armed with knives, pitchforks, scythes, and every 
weapon they oonld lay hands on. During the first week 
of the rising the original intention (562) was carried out, 
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taiA there was hardly an; bloodshed. Bnt most of the 
people who rose np were persona who had bewi deprived of 
their lands, and after a time they broke loose from all 
discipline and wreaked their vengeance without restraint 
and withont mercy on the settlers. The country farm 
honses all over the settlements were attacked by detached 
parties. Mnltitndes were stripped and turned out half 
naked from house and home — old and young, men, women, 
and children ; and hundreds, vainly trying to make their 
way to Dnblin or others of the Government stationa, 
perished by the wayside, of exposore, hardship, and 
hanger. 

But there was even worse : for numbers were moidered, 
often with great cruelty. Some of these esoesses were 
carried out bytheorders of O'Neill himself; but the greatest 
number were the acts of irresponsible persons wreaking 
vengeance for their own private wroi^. 

656. The numbers of victims have been wildly exag- 
gerated : but Dr. Warner, an English writer, a Protestant 
clergyman, who made every effort to come at the truth, 
believes that in the first two years of the rebellion, 1,000 
were murdered, and that 8,000 died of ill usage and 
exposure. But even this is probably in excess. 

657. There were wholesale murders also on the other 
side. Some of the refi^ees who had fled to Oarrickfergas, 
boming with their own wrongs, sallied out in November 
with the Scottish garrison, and slaughtered a number of 
harmless people in bland Magee, who had taken no part 
in any disturbance. 

The two lords justices sent parties of military from 
Dublin through the country all round, who slaughtered 
all the people they met, whether engaged in rebellion or 
not. Their general, Sir Charles Ooote, committed horrible 
cruelties, especially in Wicklow. 

658. Many Protestants were protected by individual 
Catholics. The priests exerted themselves, often at the 
risk of their own lives, sometimes hiding the poor fugitives 
under the very altar oloths. The Protestant bishop. Dr. 
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Bedell, who w» vety popular, was not moleBted ; and 
Dombeis of fugitive settlers had a safe asylum in his 
houBS. The people at last oonfined him in Ologhoughter 
Castle merely to protect >iim ; and on his death in Febru- 
ary 1642, they attended bis funeral in crowds with great 
expressions of regret. 

659. The sanguinary episode of this memorable year in 
UlBter reminds us of what took place on a mucit larger 
scale forty years before in the same province. One was an 
impiemeditated outburst of merciless popular rage : the 
other the slower and surer destruction of much larger 
numbers by tiie ffoiefolly planned arrangements of Mount- 
joy. 

S60. Towards the end of 1611, the old Anglo-Irish 
nobility of the Fale, who were all Catholics and eJI loyal, 
hearing of Bome threats uttered by Sir Charles Coote to 
extirpate the whole Catholic population, and finding them- 
selves slighted and insulted by the lords justices on account 
of their religion, and tbeir hoasea burned by Coote, com- 
bined for tbeir own protection ; and soon all the Fale was 
in revolt. In a short time the rebellion extended through 
all Ir^and. 

At this time king Charles and his parhament were in 
open hostility in England : and the Puritans and the 
Scotch Presbyterians were amongst the most successful of 
his opponents. 

661. At the opening of 1642 we find in the distracted 
country four distinct parties, each with an army : — The 
old Irish, who aimed at complete separation from England ; 
the old Anglo-Irish Catholics, who wanted religious aud 
civil liberty, but not separation ; the Puritans under general 
Munro, the most determined of the king's enemies, in- 
cluding tlie 8cota of Ulster ; and lastly the Protestant 
loyalist patty in the Pale, who held Dublin. 

The native Irish party, led by Rory O'Moore, were the 
special opponents of the Puritans. 

662. The war went on during the early part of this 
year, 1642, with varying fortune" sometimes the rebels 
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TJctoriona, eometimes the aoremmeDt forces. Id Ulatei 
the rebels were loeiiig gronnd, and losing heart, chiefly 
through the incompetency of Sir Phelim O'Neill. The 
Scottish army there soon amounted to 20,000 men under 
Mnnro, who acted and fought as it were for themselves, 
for they were equally opposed to both the king and the 
Catholics of both sections. 

668. Owen Boe O'Neill arrived in Ireland in Jnly 1642, 
with a single ship and a hundred officers, and taking 
command in place of Sir Fhelim, immediately set about 
organising the scattered Irish forces. He soon changed 
the whole aspect of aSaira. He strongly denounced the 
past cruelties, and severely punished some of the worst 
offenders. Soon afterwards another important leader 
landed to join the confederates, colonel Preston, brother, 
of lord Qormanstown, with 600 officers and some stores. 



CHAPTER SIX. 

TBX OOMTXDE&ATIOM OS KILKBHNt. 

(164I-1649.) 

664. Hitherto the old Irish and the old Anglo-Irish 
Catholics had acted without concert. But the Catholic 
clergy exerted themselves to bring about union ; and on the 
24th of October 1642 a general assembly or parliament — 
delegates of the moat distinguished persons from both aides 
— met in Kilkenny ; this is known as the " Confederation 
of Kilkenny." They earnestly repudiated the appellation of 
rebels, maintaining that they were loyal subjects, standing 
up for the king, who they said would do them justice if he 
were not restrained by the FuiitaoB. 
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666. There were eleven bishops, fonrteen lords, and 226 
commoners. The assemhij took upon themselves for the 
time the government of the conntry — or of that part of it 
outside the inflnenoe of Ormond — and appointed generals 
over the army : O'Neill for Ulster and Preston for Leinster. 
To manage affairs with greater facihtj they elected from 
tbeii niimbei a " Supreme coonoil." And they issued a 
decree for ralaing money and for levying men, who were 
to be drilled by the officers that had come with Preston 
and O'Neill. 

568. In 1648 the Mng endeavoured to come to terms 
with the Confederates, hoping to use them against his own 
re&actory parliament ; but the justices Borlase and Parsons, 
who though nominally in the king's service, really sympa- 
thised with the parliament, threw obstacles in the way of 
union ; and the forces of the confederates and those of the 
king continued in open hostihty. 

567. Preston was at first sucoessfol in Leinster, but was 
badly defeated in March 1648 at Eosa in Wexford, by the 
marquis of Ormond. In Ulster O'Neill, held his ground 
with difGculty, and was once defeated by one of Monro's 
generals. But in several other actions he was victorious. 

66S. Meantime In spite of the oppoaition of the lords 
justices, negotiations went on between the king and the 
confederates: hi September 164S, a oeaaation of arms for 
one year was arranged ; and the confederates agreed to send 
the king a gift of £80,000. But the English parliament 
directed the Puritan party in Ulster to pay no attention to 
the truce. 

569. The king had removed Borlase from his post, and 
in 1644 appointed the marquess of Ormond lord lieutenant. 
But this did not mend matters ; for Ormond played a 
double part. Pretending to act for the king, he really 
worked in the interest of the parliament, and he prevented 
any final peace between the Mng and the confederates. 

670. The king, finding he could do nothing through 
Ormond, sent over the earl of Glamorgan in 1646, who 
made a secret treat; with the oonfederatea. They were 
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to give the kiiiff men and mone; ; he was to grant full 
toleration foi rdigion. But when, & little afterwards, the 
parliament accidentally diecorered this, king Charles, with 
hia uBn^^uplioity, disavowed Jt> 

671. In this same year, 1645, the Pope sent to the 
oonfedeiatea as Koncio, Baptist Binuccini archbishop of 
Fermo, who brought them a aapply of money and arms. 
His object in coming was three-fold : — 1. To propagate the 
Catholic religion : 2. To nnite the old Irish and the Anglo- 
Irish Cabholioa, between whom iheie was still much jealotiBy : 
8. To snstain the king against the parliament. "^ 

672. . Matters were at this time in a bad way. The 
English parliament, contending successfully against the 
king, determined to put down the Oatholios, and would 
have no peace and no dealings with the confederates. 
Ormond, in the service of his majesty, really sympathised 
with parliament. The feeble and double-faced king was 
trying to deceive both the Oatbolioa and the parliament. 

678.'^ There was disunion in the oonfederation. The 
Anglo-Irish representatives would deal with Ormond (as 
representing the king) for peace on the basis of a free 
exercise of their rehgion : the old Irish party, with whom 
was Binnecini, would have more than that — National inde- 
pendence and the re-establishment of the Catholic ohordi 
in all its former grandeur. 

674. The Anglo-Irish party prevailed in the assembly, 
and in March 1646 a treaty was signed between the con- 
federates and Ormond who professed to act for the king ; in 
which the only concession to the Catholics was exemption 
from the oath of supremacy. This gave great discontent 
to the Kuncio and to the old Irish all over the country. 

675. The disunion among the Cathohos extended to ths 
army. There was bitter rivalry between Owen Roe who waa 
a great general, and Freston who was an indifferent one. 
The Anglo-Irish party was on the side of Freston, and re- 
fused support to Owen Boe ; and Monro continued to plunder 
and devastate Ulster without opposition. ''". 

676. At length O'Neill wi^ great effort collected an 
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axmj of G,000 foot osd 600 hoise ; and marohing norUi 
infljoted a omBhing defeat ort Monro and hie more numer- 
OOB army at Benbotb on the Blackwatei : an exploit quite 
as brilliant as that of Hb uncle Hugh at the Yellow Ford. 
This restored the inflneooa of the old IiiBh party — the 
" NnnoioQistB," as the; were called. 

677. There was, howevei, increasing distniat between 
O'Neill and FreBt(m, bat for whieh they could easily have 
taken Dublin from Ormond. At length in July 1647 
Ormond delivered up Dnblin to the parliamentarians and 
went through Enghind to France, and colonel Michael 
Jones, a parliamentary officer, became itB governor. 

678. The confederates now met with Berioofl diBosters. 
In AnguBt 1647 colonel Jones defeated Fieston at Dungan 
Hill near Sumtnerhill in Meatb, and killed more than 
6,000 of his men. And in November of the same year 
lord Inchiquin (formerly a royalist, now on the side of 
Parliament), known as "Mnrrogh the Burner" fitom his 
merciless ravages in Uunster, inflicted quite aa bad a defeat 
on the confederate army at EnooknanoBB near Mallow, 
through the inoompetenoy of their commander lord 
TaafFe. 

679. In May 1646 Preston, against the wishes of the 
Nuncio and his party, signed a trace with Inchiquin in 
which it was t^reed that tJhe Catholics should not be 
molested in the practice of their reUgion. Quan'elB and 
disousaiouBand plots went on, till at length Ormond returned 
in 1648; and in January 1649 peace was finally signed 
between him and the confederation, on the main condition 
that the penal laws should be repe^ed: which ended a war 
that had lasted for seven years. "" About a fortnight after 
the oondusicm of peace, king Charles was beheaded in 
England. 
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OHAFTEB XX. 



(i649-ifis»-) 

680. In England the parliament had trininphed. The 
death of the king caneed somewhat of a counter-move- 
ment in Ireland ; and the rojalist oause was now — 1649 — 
eoBtained by the oonfederates, with Ormond the lord lien- 
tenant, and Inchiqnin — now again tnmed royaliBt — at 
theii head, and by the Soots of Ulster. They proclaimed 
the prince of Wales king as Charles II. ; and they were 
well pleased when, in Febraary 1649, Prince Eupert on 
theii side entered the harboni of Einsole with sixteen 
frigatee. 

681. Binoooini, seeing his nuBsion a foilure, returned to 
Some in Febroary 1649. O'Neill, the only great soldier 
now in Ireland, was at the head of a small army of old 
Iriah ; bat the other confederate leaders kept him in the 
background through jealousy. 

682. On the aide of the parliament Jones still held 
Dublin, and Sir Charles Ooote Derry. Inchiquin took 
from them Drogheda, DundaJk, Newry, and Trim. Ormond 
besieged Dublin, first encamping at Finglas and afterwards 
at Bathmines. He sent major-general Purcell on 26th 
of July to ioitiiy the old castle of Bagot Bath near Bath- 
mines. But colonel Jones sallied forth in the night and 
surprised not only Purcell but Ormond himself, and utterly 
routed the whole army (2nd of Auguet 1649). This great 
disaster was caused by the bad generalship of Ormond. 

683. Oliver Cromwell was appointed lord lieutenant and 
oonmiander of the forces in Ireland, and landed at Dublin 
on the 14th August 1649, with 9,000 foot, 4,000 horse, a 
supply of militu7 stores, and £20,000 in money, aooom- 
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panied bj Us son-iti-Iaw Iteton aa seeond in ooiumand. 
He iBSoed a proclamation against plnnder, ordering that 
all sapplies taken from the natives should be paid for. 

664. He first prooeeded against Drogheda. It had been 
garrisoned by Ormond with 8,000 troops, chiefly English, 
nnder Sii Arthur Ashton. Oromwell began by battering 
down the steeple of St. Mary's church. Next day, the 
10th September 1649, the cannonade continued, till 
towards evening two breaches were made. Two desperate 
attempts to enter were repulsed ; but the third succeeded ; 
and immediately, on Cromwell's order, the whole garrison, 
including the commander Sir Arthur Ashton, wi^ many 
&iars and townspeople, were massacred. 

After this, Trim, Dnndalk, Carlingfbrd, Newry, and 
several other places in the North anrrendered. 

585. Cromwell returned to Dublin, and marching south, 
appeared before Wesford. It was well fortified and gar- 
Tisoned with 8,000 men, nnder the command of David 
Sinnott. Cromwell began hia cannonade on the 11th of 
October, and when some bieaohes had been made, 8innott 
aaked for a parley. 

But meantime the commander of the strong castle just 
outside the walla treacherously delivered it up to Crom- 
well's troops. This enabled a party of the besiegers to get 
into the town and open the gates. The garrison retreated 
to the market place, where they fonnd the townspeople 
congregated. Here they defended themselves in despera- 
tion for an hour, but were overpowered by numbers ; and 
Cromwell's soldiers under his orders lulled garrison and 
townspeople without distinction to the number of 2,000 
(11th of October 1649). 

586. The fate of Dirogheda and Wexford struck the 
Irish with terror ; and many towns now yielded on mere 
summons. New Boas was eurrendered by Lord Taaffe; 
but Ireton failed in his attempt to take Duncannon. Cork, 
Youghal, Einsale, and some other sonthem places were 
given up by their ganisona. Having failed to take Water- 
ford, CiomweU marched to Dungarvan, which at oooe 
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eurrendeied ; after whioh he rested his troops for a monbZa 
in mid-qinter at Yonghal. 

667. At the end of January 16S0 he set oat to traversio 
Unnster. Most towns he oame to were given np ; and 
where there was serious resiBtaoce he usoall; exeouteid the 
garrison. Eillcenn;, where the plt^e was rasii^, was 
yielded in Maiob. 

68S. Olonmel was commanded b; Hi^h O'Neill, Owen 
Boe's cousin — Owen himaelf having died a few months 
before — and here, in the month of May, Cromwell met 
with the most determined resistance hebad yet experienced, 
losing 2,500 of his men in the attack. But O'Neill having 
exhausted his ammunition, quietly withdrew during the 
night with his men to Waterford unknown to Cromwell ; 
and the town surrendered on &vourable tenns. 

689. In the North, Coote and Venables were almost 
equally suceessfnl, and captured town after town ; and by 
this tune the Farliamentariaju had possession of the 
greater number of the fortresses of both North and 
South. 

690. After the surrender <A. Olonmel, Cromwell, seeing 
the country virtually subdued, sailed for England on the 
29th May 1650, leaving Ireton to finish Uie war. In 
August Preston surrendered Waterford. 

691. While the confederates were loj'ally fighting for the 
young king Charles, who was at this tune in Scotland, he, 
in order to gain the fiivour of the Scots, repudiated any 
agreement with the Irish, and declared himself against 
lowing them liberty to practise their religion. 

592. The Irish distrusted both Ormond and Inohiquin, 
both of whom had miBraanaged the war, and who were 
suspected of intriguing with the parliament ; and Ormond, 
fining he had lost the confidence of the Oathohos, sailed 
firom Galway for St. Malo in December, leaving lord 
Olanriokard as his deputy. 

598. Limerick, the moat important place in poBsesaion 
of the royalists, was next to be attacked. It was com- 
manded by Hugh O'Neill, the defender of ClonmeL By 
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forcing the passage of tha Shumon at O'Brien's Bridge, 
Ireton got at the Glare aide of the citv, which waa now 
invested on bolii sides. Meantime lord Maskerry, coming 
from the soath to its relief, was defeated b; lord Broghill, 
and his troops scattered. 

694, O'Neill defended the city with great bravery ; but 
there was diannioD, and he was not supported by the 
magietrates ; and the plague was raging among the citizeDS. 
At length colonel Fennell betrayed his trust by opening 
tlie gates to Ireton, who took possession on the 27th of 
October 1651. The garrison of 2,500 laid down their 
arms and were allowed to march away unmolested. 

Ireton caused several of the prominent defenders to be 
executed, among them Dr. O'Brien bishop of Emly ; but 
he ^ras himself killed by the plague within the same 
month. The traitor Fennell was hanged with the others, 
though for a different reason, 

695. After Ireton's death, lieutenant -general Edmnnd 
Irndlow taking command, marched to the aid of Coote at 
Galway, which surrendered on the 12th May 1652, after 
a siege of nine months. The capture of a few detached 
castles completed the ccmqaest of Ireland by the Parlia- 
mentarians. 

596. Charles Fleetwood, Cromwell's son-in-law (he had 
married Ireton's widow) took command of the Eumy in 
succession to Ludlow, and was afterwards appointed lord 
deputy. Under his direction a High Court of Justice was 
instituted in October 1662, to punish those who had been 
concerned in the rising of 1641 ; about 200 were sentenced 
and hanged, and among them Sir Phelim O'Neill. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

TBS OKOHWELLUN PLANTATION. 
(1653-1658.) 

697. The war woe now — 1662 — ended : but tho pesti- 
lence continued ; and famine came to help in the work of 
deatrnotion. For two or three years these two soourgea 
desolated the ootmtty. But worse even than all this was to 
come. Gromwell'B eoldiers were to be paid by grants of 
confisoated estates when the country should be conquered. 
The English parliament now professed to consider the 
whole of Ireland forfeited ; and that therefore they might do 
aB they pleased with land and people. 

598. In August 1652, the Parliament passed an act to 
dispose of the Irish. The poorer sort of people of the three 
provinces of Ulster, Leineter, and Monster — small farmers, 
ploughmen, labourers, &c. — were not to be diatnrbed : the 
new settlers would need them. All others — the gentry of 
all classes — were ordered to transplant themselves and 
their Gunilies across the Shannon into Oonnaught and 
Glare, where they were to be given small aUotments in 
lands that had been left waste. 

They were to move by the 1st May 1654 : any Catholics of 
tiiose ordered away — yoong or old — men or women— found 
in any of the three provinces after that date, might be 
killed by whoever met them. Moreover, they were not 
permitted to live within four milea of the sea or of any 
town, or within two miles of the Shannon. 

699. During this terrible migration of families mostly 
aocuatomed to a life of easy comfort, number perished of 
hardship and want ; and men the settlement most of tba 
■Qxvivors come at once to poverty ; for they had no honsea, 
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implements, stook, or capital, to start them in thur new 
life. 

600. Bat great nmnbera of the yoaoger men, instead of 
migrating, formed themselves into bands to be avenged on 
the new settlers, like the expelled natives of Queen Mary's 
time (409). These " tones," as they were called, gave great 
troable, plundering and killmg at every opportunity : they 
were hunted down by the aettlera, and neiUiei gave nor re- 
ceived quarter. This terrible war went on for many years 
till the tones were exterminated. 

601. The Irish soldiers who had fonght against the Par- 
liament were allowed to enlist in foreign service ; and 
81,000 emigrated and entered the service of France, Spain, 
Austria, and Venice. 

602. There were widows and orphans everywhere, and a 
terrible fate awaited these '. they were hunted and broughl 
forth firom their hiding places everywhere, and vast iium- 
b(;rs of them, and many men also, were sent to the WesI 
Indian Islands to be slaves. 

608. The laws i^inst the Catholic religion and againsl 
Catholic priests were put in force with unsparing severiln'. 
But the priests remained among their Socks, hiding in wild 
places and midet various disguises ; and the Catholic 
reUgiou was practised as earnestly and as generally as 
ever, 

60i. A Dew snrvey of the country was made, and the 
lands were distributed to Cromwell's soldiers and to those 
who had advanced money to carry on the war. 

606. This vast exodus went on from 1652 to 1664. Bat 
it was found impossible to dear the gentry completely out 
of the land. Many settled in wild places ; many were taken 
as under tenants on their own lands ; and in course of time 
many interroarriod with the new settlers. 

606. This dreadful Cromwellian episode moat be taien as 
proceeding, not from the English government, but &om 
the will of one man, who then ruled as despotically in 
England as in Ireland, though not with such oruelt;. 
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CHAPTBB XXn. 



(1658-1665.) 

607. Oliver Cromwell died in 1668 and wae Bucceeded by 
his son Bichard as lord protector, la England there was 
an obvions growing deaire to restore the monarchy. In 
Ireland the two moat powerful parhamentarianB, 8ii Charles 
Coote in Ulster and Boger Boyle lord Broghill in Mnneter, 
BOn of the great earl of Cork (5S9), skilfully observing the 
signs of the times, tmmed ronnd and deolared for Charles 11. 

608. The reatoration oftheMngin 1660piiitheCatholic8 
in high hope that they wonld be reinstated in their lands : 
for they had fought and anffered for Charles and his father. 
But the ungrateful king gave himself little conoem about 
those who had befriended him either in England or Ireland ; 
and the Oathohoe received a aoant measure of jnstioe. 

Broghill was made earl of OsBory and Coote earl of 
Monntrath ; and these two enemies of the Catholics and 
of the king were also made two of the three lords jasticea : 
6ir Maurice Eaetace lord chancellor being the third. 

609. On the 8th of May 1661, a parliament — the first 
for twenty years — was assembled in Dublin, nearly all 
Protestants. They voted £30,000 to the marqnia — now 
duke — of Ormond : who was a little later on appointed 
lord lieutenant. 

They passed the Act of settlement which confirmed the 
new settlers in their holdings. Those of the dispoasessed 
Catholic ownera who could prove that they were innocent 
of any connection with the rising of 1641, and all Protes- 
tants who had been dispossessed, were to be restored. 
Any of the new settles whom this arrangement displaoed 
were to be "reprised" by getting land elsewhere. 
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610. To try these namerons oases a " Court of aUims " 
-was Qstabli^ed, whiah began its sittingB in February 1668. 
The coadilaona for proving "innocence" were very stringent 
and hard to comply with. Yet of 186 Roman Catholics 
-who came before the oonrt during the first three months, 
168 established their moooence and were to be reinstated. 

611. This so alarmed the settlers that a stop was pnt to 
the pTOoeedii^e ; and a new act was passed, known as the 
•' Act of expiration," nnder which the adventurers agreed 
to give up one third of their poHBessions. Bnt this did 
not aSord near enough for all those who proved themselves 
" innocent," and the avaUable land was greatly diminished 
by immense grants to favoored individualB : the king gave 
120,000 acres in Tipperary to hie brother the duke of York 
(afterwards James II.) ; and large diatriota were given to 
lords Ormond and Inohiquin. 

612. After much wrangling, matters were adjusted ; and 
it came to this, that whereas before the settlement the 
Catholic proprietors possessed about five miUions of acres, 
or two thirds of all the arable land ^e remaining third 
being held by Protestants of the Plantation times of 
Elizabeth and James), after the time of this final arrange- 
ment they had only two-and-a-half millions or one-third, 
while two thirds remained with the Protestants. 

618. There remained a large proportion of the Catholics 
who were not restored: many of these held on in their 
poor homes in Connaoght ; and many sinking into hopeless 
poverty, perished of privation. 

614. In the three planted provinces the great prepon- 
derance of the poorer people were Catholics : besides great 
nimibers of Catholic gentry who resisted expulsion. The 
highest class of Protestant settlers remained apart from 
and unmixed with Catholics; but the middle and lower 
classes — like the settlers of earlier times (257) — became 
gradually absorbed by intermarriage among the old native 
race ; and in haU a century had in a great ! 
Adopted their language, religion, and habits. 
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BBLIOIOUS TBOUGLKS AFTEB THB BBSTOBATIOR. 
(166S-168S.) 

616. At the time of the Bestontion the popnlatioii of 
Ireland was about 1,100,000 : of vhom 800,000 were 
Roman Catholics — including the old English who were 
nearly all Catholics ; 200,000 Non-conforniist Protestants, 
or Poritane, EUid 100,000 episcopal Fiotestants, belonging 
to the Established Chuioh. The new Cromweliiaa settlers 
were almost all Fnritans. Both sections of Protestants 
were alike hostile to the Boman Catholics. 

During the parhamentar}' sway the Non-oonformiate had 
the upper hand, and the Established Churohwaa repressed, 
and its clergy removed ; while still stronger measures, as 
as we have seen (608), were taken against the Boman 
Catholics. 

616. One of the first acts of Charles n. was to restore 
the Established Church in Ireland ; and the bishops and 
ministers returned to their dioceses and parishes. But as 
the members of this church were so few, most had very 
small fiocks, and very many none at all. Bramhall, a m&n 
so much in favour of the "divine right" and extreme 
pierogativeB of the king, that he was called the "Irish 
Laud," was made archbish^ of Armagh, and Jeremy 
Taylor bishop of Down and Connor. This restoration of 
the church was bitterly resented by the Puritans, who 
detested government b^ bishops. 

617. The Act of uniformity was brought to bear chtefiy 
on the Presbyterians, who now suffered a sharp, thou^ 
short, persecution. Nearly all determinedly refused to 
comply with the requirements of the act, and the clergy 
were expelled from their ministry and their homes : some 
were fined or sent to jail ; some were banished from the 
coontry. But most held their ground and seoretl; kept 
religion alive among their fiooka, 
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A large number of the lay members — sober, indnstrions, 
and peaceful people — unwilliag to bear these , religions 
hard^ps, sold their property and emigrated to the 
Puritan colonies of New England. But by unyielding 
fimmeSB the Preabyterians at length obtained toleration 
and justice . 

618. While the Preabyterians were suffering, the Catho- 
licB were treated with some leniency by Onnond, through 
the interference of the king. Ormond however soon 
resTuned his severities ; whereupon the king removed bini 
in 1669, and appointed lord Bobarta, who was in his turn 
succeeded aa lord lieutenant in 1670 by lord Berkeley. 
This was followed by renewed severities against the Non- 
conformists, and by farther toleration for the Boman 
Catholics. 

619. The Oatholic cause waa advooated and advanced 
in London by colonel Biohard Talbot afterwards earl and 
duke of Tiroonnell, and by his brother Peter Talbot Boman 
Catholic archbishop of Dublin. 

B20. But the leniency experienced by the Catholics was 
of short duration. It was known that the king's brother 
James duke of York was a Boman Catholic. The king 
himself was believed to be a Catholic also ; and reports 
went abroad that he was conspiring to restore the Catholic 
religion over the Three Kingdoms. Matters were brought 
to a crisis by the Titus Gates plot in England in 1678. 
This was an evil turn for the Irish Boman Catholics ; for 
now there were all sorts of wild unfounded rumoura of their 
wicked intentions towards Protestants. 

Measures of extraordinary severity — proclamations in 
quick sncceasioD — were brought into play, and the Cstholica 
now passed through a period of great suffering. Several 
innocent persons were arrested and imprisoned : and Dr. 
Oliver Flunket archbiahop of Armagh was brought to 
London, where in 1681, he waa tried ^id executed on false 
testimony. 

King Charles died in 1686, a Catholic, and attended by a 
Catholic priest. 
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OHAPTEB XXIV. 

JAUBS THE SEOONS. 
{16S5-1688.} 

621. In 1686 James 11. snooeeded his brother eis king of 
England. He was a Boman Catholic, and his accession 
gave great joy to the CathoKoB of Ireland, and oorreBpond- 
ing alarm to the Protestants. He soon entered on the dan- 
geroos task of gradually restoring the Catholic rehgion in 
both oonntries. Colonel Talbot (619), a strict Cathoho, of 
a disposition over-zealous and imprudent, was seat to Ire- 
land as commander of the forces, and was created earl of 
Tirconnell. As a sort of set-off, the king appointed his own 
brother-in-law, lord Clarendon, who was a Protestant, 
lord heutenant, in place of Ormond. 

622. But Clarendon was a mere shadow ; Tirconnell 
was the real ruler ; and one of his first acts was to disarm 
the militia, who were all Protestanta. He also appointed 
Catholic oflBoers all through the army, as well as Boman 
Catholic judges on the bench ; and many other important 
posts were fiUed up by Catholics. He made an attempt to 
have the Act of settlement (609) repealed ; but failed. 

62S. At length in 1687 Tirconnell was appointed lord 
lientenant. This created quite a panic among the Pro- 
testants, and terrific rumours ran rife of intended mas- 
sacres ; BO that hundreds fled &om their homes toEr^I^d 
and elsewhere. 

624. In the midst of all this excitement and alarm, and 
while Tirconnell openly persevered in his course, William 
prince of Orange land^ in England in November 1688, 
with a fleet and an army, at the invitation of some of the 
leading Protestants. King James, at the first appearance 
of danger, fled to France (in December) ; and William took 

g}ssession of the throne of England without opposition. 
ut he had to £g^t for Ireland. 
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(16S3-16S9.) 

626. Tirconnell took immediate meaenies to secure Ire- 
land for King James. He raised and armed an army of 
Catholics, and disarmed the Protestants. He took possee- 
fiion of most of the important places throvigb the conntr; ; 
but the people of Enniskillen refused to admit his garrisoD. 
Then began the War of the Bevolution. 

626. Lord Antrim marched to take possession of Derry ; 
bat while the aldermen and magistrates were hesitating, a 
few of the bolder young apprenUces seizing the keys, locked 
the town gates on the 7th of December 1688, and shut 
out Antrim and hia Jacobite forces. 

627. In February 1689, lieutenant-general Richard 
Hamilton was sent north by Tirconnell to reduce Ulster, 
where the Protestants were now making preparations for 
defence; and having captured some places and been re- 
pulsed in others, he arrived near Derry. 

628. Meantime king James sailed for Ireland from Brest 
with 100 French ofGcers, 1,200 Irish refugees, arms and 
ammunition for 10,000 men, and a supply of money. 
Among the French ofGcers were De Boeen and the French 
ambaasador count d'Avaux. Among the Irish were Patrick 
Sarsfield, the two Hamiltons, and the two Luttrells. James 
landed at Kinaale on the 12th March 1689, and passing 
through Cork, proceeded to Dublin. 

629. HayingvisitedDenyinApril,wberehefound his army 
engaged in the siege, he returned to Dublin and summoned 
a parliament. During the short sitting of this parliament, 
from the 7th May to the 20tb of July, the following mea- 
sures, among others, were passed : — Poyning's Law (308) 
was repealed. Tbere was to be full freedom of worship. 
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The Act of settlement (609) was repealed, whereby the new 
settlers wonld have to reBtore the leuida to the old owneis. 
A nnmber of persons — 2,446 in all — were attainted, and 
their lands declared confieoated, for having joined the 
prince of Orange. But all this active legislation came to 
nothing ; for before there was time to enforce it, king 
James and his government were anperseded. 

680. To meet current expenaes a tax was levied on estates. 
But as this was not enough, the kii^ seized some coining 
machines, and issued base coins, each representing £B, 
which all persons were obliged to take in exchange for 
goods, though their actual value was only about four pence. 
This unwise measure did great mischief and ruined 
hundreds of traders. 

681. Meantime the siege of Derry which had been com- 
menced on the 18th of April 1689, vras carried on in good 
earnest by Hamilton, who was afterwards joined by De 
Bosen. It has been related how the gates had been shut 
by a few young apprentices. But there were many among 
the authorities who did not approve of this action ; and 
colonel Lundy the governor had from the beginning 
made himself intensely unpopular by recommending sur- 
render, 50 that he had at last to make his escape over the 
wall by night in disguise. 

682. The command then devolved on major Baker and 
captain Mnnay. The feeble-hearted town council were 
still for surrender ; when the humbler citizens — those of the 
class who at first had shut the gates — with Murray at their 
head, took the matter into their own hands and resolved on 
resistance. But the life and soul of the place was the 
Bev. George Walker, a Proteatajit clergyman, who by cease- 
less activity and constant exhortation, both from pulpit 
and rampart, roused the energies of the defenders and kept 
up the drooping spirits of the people. He succeeded to the 
chief command on the death of Baker ; and to him was 
mainly due the final success of this moat obstinate de- 
fence. 

688. During May and June the fighting went on daily ; 
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there were salUra by the besieged, and ftttemptg to Btorm by 
the besiegers, with desperate conflicts and great loss of life. 
Suoh waa the spirit of the defenders that t£e women some- 
timea aBsieted, handing ammunition and refreshments tc 
the men ; and armed with stones and all sorts of first-to- 
hand missiles, they niised in the fights aa boldly as their 
sons, brothers, and husbands. 

634. But soon provisions began to nm short ; and there 
waa no way of procuring a supply ; for the town was quite 
surrounded except on the river side ; and here the besiegers 
had cut off communication by a great boom composed 
of stroi^ cables and logs of timber bound together, stretched 
tightly &om bank to bank. 

685. Every day watchmen took station on the church 
tower, anxiously looking cot to sea for relief ; and at length 
in the middle of Jane they shouted down the joyous news 
that thirty ships were siuling up Lough Foyle. But the 
hopes of the citizens were short-lived ; for major-general 
Eirke the commander of the fleet, hearing of the boom and 
of the armed enemies and forts hning the river hanks all 
the way up to the town, refused to proceed fitrther. 

636. For forty-aix days he lay idle m the lough, while 
the townspeople were fomishing, driven to eat horseflesh, 
dogs, grease, and garbage of every kind. The garrison 
fitred no better. Yet these brave young fellows — ragged 
and starving — stood resolutely to their poets, and had never 
a thought of yielding. 

The fighting at last ceased, and it now became a ques- 
tion of starving the defenders into aurrender. 

687. On the evening of the SOth of July, when ailence, 
gloom, and despair had settled down on the tovm, the 
watchers were startled by a bright flash down the river, 
followed by the roat of ^tillery ; and a hungry multitude, 
rushing eagerly to the battlements, saw relief approaching. 
For Eirke had at laat taken heart and sent three ships mOi 
provisions. In spite of the destructive fire from both aidea, 
the ships approached fall sail, crashed through the boom, 
and rdieved the town. Next day Hamilton marched 
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aiwtij. TboB ended, on the Slet of Siily 1689, a siege of lOS 
days, one of the most &monB in Irish or British history. 

688. The ancient walls of Derry are still perfect, thongb 
the town has extended Sax beyond them ; and on the site 
of one of the bastions, rises a loft; pillar sormoonted by 
a statne of the Bev. 6eoTge Walker. 

689. EnnisUllen, the other WiUiamite garrison, was 
threatened by the approach of an Irish army ; but the 
EnniskiHeneis, marching forth on the very day of the 
relief of Darry, intercepted and utterly defeated them at 
Newtownbutler. Sarsfield, who commanded a detachment 
at Sligo, on hearing of these disasters, retired to Athlone; 
and now Ulster was nearly all in the hands of the 
Williamites. 



CHAPTER SXVI. 

THE BATTLE OF THE BOYMB. 

(1689-1690.) 

640. The siege of Deny was only the beginning of the 
struggle. King William had now leisure to look to &eland; 
and he sent over the duke of Schomberg — then over 80 
years of age — who landed in August 1689, at Bangor, with 
an army of about lS,000men. After & siege of eight days, 
Carrickfergus Castle was surrendered to him; and he 
settled down for some time in an entrenched camp near 
Dnndalk, in an unhealthful position, where he lost a large 
part of his army by sickness. 

641. In the following year king William came over to 
condnct the campaign in person. He landed at Carrick- 
fergua on the 14th Jnne 1690, and immediately joined 
Schomberg. About half of the united army were foreigners, 
excellent soldiers, a mixture of French, Dutch, t^es, 
Swedes, and Prussians or Brandenburghers. 

642. James hod advanced &om Dublin to Dundalk, but 
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Call bwk on (he south bank of the Boyne, vith his centre 
at the village of Oldbridge, whither William followed bim 
and took np his position on the north bank. He had 
about 40,000 men ; James about 26,000. The Irish army 
was largely composed of recmits, badly drilled and badly 
armed, with the nnskilfal and irresolate king James at 
their head ; they were opposed by a more nnmerous army, 
well trained, well supplied with all necessaries, and com- 
manded by William, a man of determination, and one of 
the best generals of the time. 

64S. On the erening of the 80th Jane, king WlUiam 
while reoonnoitering, was slightly wonnded by a oannoa 
shot &om the opposite side ; and the report went round 
among the Irish that he was killed. 

On the morning of the 1st of July 1690, WiUiam's army 
began to cross the river. One division of 10,000, under 
lieutenant-general Douglas, had marched at sanrise and 
crossed at Slane about hve miles up the river, a paBsage 
which James though warned, had 1^ unguarded. 

644. The rest of the army attempted the passage at 
four different fords ; and all met determined though un- 
availing resistance. The fomous Blue Butch gi^rds and 
the French Huguenots with the veteran Bchomberg at 
their head, dashed in, ten abreast, opposite James' centre 
at Oldbridge,' and here Schomberg, rallying a body of 
Huguenots who had been broken by the Irish, was killed 
by a musket bullet which struck him in the neck. About 
the same time Walker of Derry was shot dead in the ford. 

645. William himself orossed at the head of his cavalry 
lower down towards Drogheda. The battle rt^ed for 
about a mile along the river. The Irish contested the 
field valiantly ; but no amount of bravery oould com- 
pensate for the disadvantages nnder which they fought ; 
and William gained a decisive victory. 

646. In the evening, the defeated Irish retreated in 
good order southwards through Xhileek to Dublin. The 
pusillanimous James had shown no course or skill or 
ability during the battle ; at the first intimation ei defeat 
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he fled, ftnd vas the very first to reach Duhlin. Sairsfield 
exactly pictured the eitnation when he exdaimed : — 
" Chaage kings and we will fight you over ftgain." 

647. Having given the chief command to TiiDOimell, 
Jamee embarked at EiuBale and landed at Brest, the first 
hearer of the news of his own defeat. The Irish army 
evacuated Dublin and marched to Limerick ; and William 
arrived and took poBsession of the city on Sunday the 6th 
of Jnly. After this, Drogheda, Kilkenny, Duncannon, and 
Waterfbrd surrendered in quick BncoesBion. 

646. A pillar to Schomberg's memory nov rises from a 
rook in the Boyne near the spot where the gallant old 
warrior fell. 



OHAPTEB XXVII. 



(1690.) 

649. The Irish now took the Shannon for their line of 
defence and concentrated their forces at Limerick and 
Athlone. WiUiam marched towarda Limerick. Douglas 
attacked Athlone with 12,000 men; but after a siege of 
seven days he was repulsed, and joined the king at 
Limerick. 

660. On the 9th of August 1690, William encamped at 
Bingland juat outside the walls of the old city, with an 
effective army of about 26,000 ; the Irish army of defence 
numbered about 26,000, only half of them armed. The 
city was badly prepared for defence : the French general 
Lanzun said " it could be taken with roasted apples " ; and 
deserting his post, marched to Galway and embarked for 
France. 

651. William was deficient in artillery : but a great siege 
train was on its way from Dublin, with heavy cannons, 
plenty of ammunition, and other necessaries for a dege. 

662. When general Patrick Sarsfield oame to hear of 
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this, he determioeS to iniercept the cootoj. Uarcbiog out 
silently at dead of night at the Clare side, with 600 picked 
horaemeo, he rode to Eillaloe, fifteea milea above Limerick, 
and crossed the Shannon at an nnguarded ford a little 
above the town. 

658. Taming aonth-east, and having given his party a 
brief rest, he came on the oonvoy on the next night tow^ds 
naoming, beside the mined castle of Ballyneety near the 
village of Oola. All were asleep except a few sentinels, and 
the attack was a complete sm^rise. When the party of 
borse dashed in among tiiem there was little reaiBtaiice, 
and in a few mmutes Sarsfield had poBaession of the whole 
train. He caused the cannons to be filled with powder 
and their mouths buried in the earth ; a fuse was laid to 
magazine and cannon ; and the whole trEun was blown up 
in one terrific explosion. A part of William's army heard 
the ominous rumble in the distance, and too well divined 
what it meant. 

Sarsfield, suocessfully eluding a party sent out too late 
to intercept him, made his way safely back to the city. 
This brilliant exploit greatly raised the spirits of the 



654. Notwithstanding this disaster, king William, send- 
ing to Waterford for more heavy cannon, pressed the siege. 
The men worked at the trenches, which, in spite of the 
most determined opposition, were advanced within a few 
feet of the walls. The cannons made a great breach near 
St. John's Gate ; and through this it was determined to 
make an assault. 

666. In the afternoon of the fiTth of August 1690, a 
storming party, leaping up from the trenches, entered the 
breach, supported in the rear by 10,000 men. They fired 
their muskets and threw theii band grenades among the 
defenders : but were met by a terrible fire from all sides, 
front and fianks. Nearly all the front ranks were destroyed, 
EHid the rest showed signs of wavering ; but thousands oJ 
resolute men pressed on from behind, and the Limerick 
men, now sore pressed, began to yield in tbeii turn. 
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666. From every oonTeaient standpoint the dtuene 
viewed the terrible fight, but could Bee little thioagh the 
thick cloud of Bmoke and duBt. When they beoame aware 
that the assailants were prevailing, they mshed down in 
crowds from their sooore resting-plaoes, and seizing every 
available weapon, joined eagerly in the &ay. Even the 
women — more active still flian the women of Deny — 
rashed to the very &ont, and regardless of danger, flung 
stones and bottles and missiles of every kind in the very 
faces of the assailants. 

667. The Brandenburgh r^jmeni, fighting steadily, had 
advanced to the Black Battery and were swarming ronnd 
and over it ; when suddenly the m^azine was exploded, 
and battery and Biandenbnrgbeis were blown into the air 
in horrible confusion. 

668. For four hours this dreadful conflict raged, and a 
cloud of smoke and dust, wafted by a gentle breeze, reached 
the whole way to the top of Keeper Hill sixteen miles oS. 
The asBailants, unable to withstand the tremendous and 
unexpected resistance, at last yielded, and turning round, 
rushed back through the breach in headlong confusion. 

King William had witnessed the conflict from Oromwell's 
fort ; and having seen the repulse of his best troops, he 
returned to the camp deeply ^sappointed. Over 2,000 of 
his men were killed or wounded : the loss of the Irish was 
comparatively email. 

669. William raised the siege, which had lasted three 
weeks, and returned to England, leaving general De 
Ginkel in command ; and on the 81st of August the army 
marched away from the city. 

The heroic defenders of Limerick had, almost vrithont 
ammunition, repulsed a well -equipped veteran army 
directed by a great general who had never been foiled 
before. 

660. In September 1690, Cork surrendered, after a fierce 
struggle, to the Williamite general John Churchill, after- 
wards the celebrated duke of Marlborough ; Einsale fol- 
lowed ; and this ended the campaign of 1690, 
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(169..) 

661. Tircomiell, who h&A gone to France to solicit aid, 
returned in Jana&ry 1691, with aome money and stores ; 
and in May a French fleet arriTed in the Shannon with 
lieatenant-general St. Bath to take command of the Irish 
army. 

662. On the 19th of Jnne GiBhel appeared before Atb- 
lone with an army of 18,000 men. Th& town was divided 
in two by the Shannon. The Irish took their stand at 
the Goonanght side, destroying two arohes of the bridge. 

668. Bt. Buth was at that side with his army a short 
distance from the town. The English proceeded to throw 
planks across the broken arches ; but a yolunteer party of 
eleven Irish rushed forward to pull them down, straight in 
the fire of Uie English batteries. They were met by a 
tempest of grape, and when the smoke cleared away every 
man lay dead. Another party, eleven undaunted men, 
dashed in and tore down the planks ; but again Uie grape 
did its work, and nine out of the eleven fell. 

661. Foiled in this attempt, Qinkel adopted another 
plan. It was found that the river could be forded at a 
spot a little below the town : and partly through dissen- 
sion among the ofGcers of the Insh army, and partly 
through the remissness of St. Buth, a detachment of the ■ 
English crossed the river on the 80th of June. They 
seized the bridge ; and the army, crossing, took possession 
of the town. 

666. We leam that about this time WUliam offered 
terms to Tiroonnell : — To the Irish Catholics the free 
exercise of their relision. half the churches, half the 
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employments, and half their anoieiit eatatea. Bat the 
Iri^ miBtniBted the good &ith of the offer and rejected it. 

666. After the taking of Athlone St. Bnth fell back on 
the Tillage of Aughrim in Golvay, five miles from BaUina- 
filoe, determined to give battle. He ooonpled a skilfuliy- 
chosen position along the ridge of Eileommedan hill beside 
the Tillage, with a moraas in front. The numbers engaged 
might be about 20,000 eaoh Bide. In Qinkel's army, 
besides English, Sootob, and Irish, there vere Hngoenote, 
Danes, and Butch. 

667. Skirmishing began abont midday on the 12th of 
July 1691, and continued till abont six, when a general 
engagement came on. The English crossed the marsh 
and were advancing up hill, bnt were charged by the Irish 
and driven back in canfnsion, so that 8t. Bnth exclaimed, 
" The day is ours I " But soon after, while riding down 
the slope to give some orders, a cannon ball took off his 
head. This lost the day. The fight was, however, still 
stubbornly maintained, bat late in the evening the Irish 
gave way. A great number who had taken refuge in a 
bog were massacred ; and they lost altogether 4,000 or 
6,000 men. Only about 500 prisoners were taken. 

668. Oalway submitted on the 2lBt of July, and Sligo 
in September, both on favoarable terms, their garrisons 
being allowed to march to Limeriok. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

IHE SEOOND SIEOE AND TKEATY OF LDIXBIOK. 
(1691-1695.) 

669. The duke of Tirconnell proceeded to pat Limerick 
in a state of defence ; hat he died of apoplexy in the city 
on the 14th of August 1601 : a&er which Uie obief oom- 
mand devolved oa Sarsfield. 
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670. On the 8OQ1 of Aagnflt Glinkel begui the bombard- 
ment vith aist; canaoa and nineteaii mortars : and soon 
ihe dty was on fire in several places. After a time he waa 
able to occapy the Olare Hide, but the besieged showed no 
B^ins of yielding. The Olare end of Thomond bridge was 
attacked, and defended; till the Irish overpowered by 
numbers had to retreat across the bridge. The town- 
m^or, a Frenohman, raised the drawbridge too soon and 
j^nt oat 600 of them, who were all massacred (m the 
bridge. 

671. There was now a short trace, and n^otiations were 
entered into for oapitolation. Oinkel was anzions to end 
the war, fearing the rainy season, and Baisfield saw no 
hope in further unaided reaistanoe. A treaty of peace waa 
at length signed by Ginkel and the lords jnstioes Sir 
Oharles Porter and Thomas Ooningsby on the one hand, 
and on the other by Sarafield, now earl of Lucon. The 
atone Ml which it waa signed is still to be seen on a 
pedestal beside Thomond bridge. The treaty waa soon 
after confirmed by Idng William. This ended the War of 
the Bevolation ; and William and Mary were acknowledged 
sovereigns of Ireland. 

672. A few days afterwards a French fleet sailed np the 
Shannon: 18 ships ofthe line and 20 transports, with 8,000 
soldiers, 200 ofGcera, and arms and ammunition for 10,000 
men; but Sarsfieldrefusedtoreceivethem, and honourably 
stood by the treaty. 

678. The Treaty of Limerick contained fifty-two articles. 
The most important of the civil articles were : — The Irish 
Catholics were to have the same liberty of worship as they 
enjoyed in the reign of Oharles 11. Those in arms for 
Mng James to retain the estates they possessed in the 
time of Charles H., and to be permitted to &eely exercise 
their callings and professions. The oath to be taken by 
the Boman Catholics who submitted, to be the oath of 
allegiance merely, not the oath of sapremaoy. 

674. The principal military articles were r'-'The garrison 
to be permitted to march oat of the city with arms and 
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baggage, dmmB beating and oolonrs flying. Those offioere 
saa sudiers who wiBhed might go to any foreign ootmtty, 
tJie government to provide them with ahipa ; those who 
ohose might join the army of William and Maxy. 0inke] 
was anxione to keep those fine soldiers in the Inng'a army, 
!}utonl}r 1,000 joined; and 2,000 got passes for their homes. 
676. More than 20,000— among them Sarafield— went to 
Brest and entered the French service. These formed the 
nucleus of the famous Irish Brigade, who afterwards 
distinguished them.BelTes in many a battJefield — Fontenoy, 
BamiUies, Blenheim, Landen, &c. Numbers of the gentry 
attained distinguished positions on the Continent. Sarsfield, 
after brilliant service, fell mortally wonnded at the battle 
of Landen in 1698, where he commanded the left wing of 
the French army. It is stated that while lying on the 
ground, seeing his hand stained with his own blood, he 
exclaimed " Oh, that this was for Ireland I " 

676. There was at this time and for long after, a vast 
exodus of the very flower of the Irish people \ and between 
1691 and 1746 it ia reckoned that 450,000 Irishmen died 
in the service of France. 

677. The war had cost the English about seven millions, 
representing probably fifty millions of our money, besides 
vast destraotion of houses, cattle, and other kinds of 
property. 

678. King William was kindly disposed towards the 
Irish ; and taking advantage of the Treaty, he restored a 
good part of their estates, and granted many pardons. Bnt 
he rewarded hia followers -with vast grants. He created 
Oinkel earl of Athlone, and gave him 26,000 acres ; to 
William Bentink, son of the duke of Portland, 136,000 
acres ; to the countess of Orkney 96,000 acres. Altogether 
he made 76 land grants to his own people. 

679. We shall see farther on that the Treaty of Limerick 
vas broken by the English ; bat for this violation king 
William was not to blune. 

680. Lord Sydney, the lord lieutenant, summoned a 
parliament which met in Dnblin on the fith October 1692: 
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it was exQlnsiTely Frotestaat. This was the first held sinoe 
1665, with the exception of that of king Jamea (629). 

It asserted the independence of the Ineh parliament, 
and thongh granting a supply of money to l^e king, it 
rejected a money bill sent from England, on the gionnd that 
it had not been originated in the Insh conunona. Sydney 
was BO indignant at thiH refractory proceeding that he i 
twice prorogaed this parliament, which was finally 
dissolred on the Gth NoTembcr 1698. 

681. In less than a century there had besB three great 
confiBoations in Ireland, the old proprietors being in all 
cases dispossessed : — the first after the Geraldme and 
O'Neill rebellions ; the second in the time of CromweU ; 
and the third after the congaest by king William. 

These three inclnded the whole island, except the 
estates of half a dozen bmllies of Enghsh blood. More- 
over, the three confiscations sometimes overlapped ; so 
that large portions were confiscated twice, and some three 
times over, within that period. As the result of all, only 
aboat a seventh of the land of all Ireland was left in the 
hands of the Catholics. 

682. The Catholios of old English blood were involved 
in this general ruin, bo &r as their numben went, as well 
as those of the native Oeltio rae«. 
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PART V. 

THE PERIOD OF THE PENAL LAWS. 

(1696-1829.) 

Betokb the ye&r 1696 there were many penal enaotments 
againBt Irish CathohcH ; but they were iDtennitteot and 
not persistently carried out. But after that date they 
were, for nearly a century, syetematLQ and continuous, and 
as for as possible enforced. Accordingly this Pariod ii 
specially distinguished as the Period of the Penal Laws. 

These laws were the work of the governing classes ; the 
great body of the English people, whether in England or 
Ireland, had no hand in them. And as in 1641 Catholics 
saved many of the settlere from destmotion, nomberleas 
instauces are recorded where Gatholica were protected from 
the operation of the laws by the pitying kindness of their 
Protestant neighbonra. In many instances the laws conld 
not be carried out, partly on aoconnt of their exeessiTe 
Beverity, and partly from the passive lesistanoe of the 
general body of Protestants. 

Towards the dose of the eighteenth century the pea^ 
oode was gradnally relaxed ; and, escept in a few partionlftn, 
the Emancipation act of 1S29 pnt an end to the penal 
enactments against Catbolios. 
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668. The Irish GfttholioB were now Grnshed and dispirited; 
they were c^te helpless, for their beat men had gone to 
France ; and all hope of resistance was at ui end. The; 
had however obtained tolerable conditions in the Treaty of 
liimeriok; bnt here they were doomed to a bitter disap- 
pointment. The English parliament were not satis&ed 
with the treaty, and in ita most important provisions 
refoaed to carry it out. Thia greatly displeased king 
"Williain, who would have bithfully adhered to the pledges, 
on the fiuth of which the Irish had surrendered Limerick. 

681. The government of Ireland was now completely 
in the hands of the small Protestant minority, who also 
possessed almost the whole of the land of the country ; and 
they held nearly all the offices of tmst or emolument. 
This " Protestant Ascendancy," as it is called, was con- 
firmed by the penal legislation, now to be described. 

636. It will be convenient to bring the leading enact- 
ments of the whole penal code into this chapter, though it 
will oblige us to run in advance a little in point of time. 

In 1696 the English parliament, going over the head of 
the Irish parliament, passed an act setting aside the oath 
of supremacy, but substituting something much worse : — 
Every member of parliament, bishop, holder of any 
government ofiBoe, lawyer, and doctor, had to take an oath 
of allegiance (which was unobjectionable) and also an oath 
of " Abjuration " — abjuring the OathoHc religion : which 
of course would exclude Catholics £n>m all these poBitions. ~._ 

686. In the same year lord Oapel was appointed lord 
deputy ; he summoned a parliament which met in Dnblin 
OD the 27th August. Thia parliament completed what the 
English parhament had begun. In violation of the Treaty 
of Limerick, they passed a series of penal acts in the two 
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BesdonB of 169S and 1697. The principal itenu of thia 
oode are the following : — 

667. EdiueatiiM. No Oatholio vaa to twoh Bohool or 
teach aoholaiB in priTata hooBSB ; no Oatholic to send his 
child abroad to be ednoated. Penalty: forfaitiire of all 
goods, and ineligibility to till any office, sach as gnardian 
or exeontoi, oi to accept any legacy. These meaaiues 
altogether deprived Gatholios — as Bocb — of education. 

688. Amu and property. All GatholioB were to deliver 
up their arms : magistrates might break open the honsea 
of Gatholios and searoh for arms. Bat gentlemen having 
the benefit of the Treaty of Limerick might keep a sword, 
a case of pistols, and a fowling -piece. 

689. No Oathoho to keep a horse worth more than £5: 
if a GatholJD had a valaable horse, any Frotostant might 
take possession of it by tendering £&, No maker of arms 
could take a Catholic apprentice. 

690. Sdiffion. The Catholic parish alergy,t,«. the pariah 
priests and cmates, were not disturbed ; bat all had to be 
registered, and should give security for good behaviour. All 
bi^ops, Jeanits, fiiars, and mon^ were ordered to quit the 
kingdom by the 1st of May 1698. Any who retomed were 
goilty of high treason : panishment death. For any priest 
landing in Ireland, imprisonment, after which transporinlion 
to the Continent, No person to harboar or relieve any such 
clergy. Any priest who tamed Protestant to get a pension 
of £80. No burials in ohurchyards of suppressed monas- 
teries. No Oatholio ohapel to have steeple or bells. 

691. Social petition. Oatholics and E^testants were not 
to intermarry. If a Protestant woman married a Catholic, 
her property was forfeited to the next Protestant heir. A 
Protestant man who married a Cathoho was to be treated 
as if he were himself a Catholic. 

A Catholic could not serve on a grand jury, and an 
attorney conld not take a Catholic derk. 

This was the first instalment of the penal code ; bat it 
was folloved by mnch worse. 

689. In 1708 the duke of Onoond oame to Ireland as 
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lord lieutenant. The hoase o( oommona petitioned him 
for a further extendon of the penal laws, which were 
brought to their extreme limit of severity, chiefly in the 
first yeara of the reign of queen Anne, wnd partly in 
the reign of George U. There waa no reason for this 
Etdditional legislation, for the Catholic people had been 
aa a body quiet and Bubmissive. The moat important 
provisions of tliis " Popery aoi " aa it was called, which 
became law la 1704, were theae. 

698. If tlie eldest son of a Boman Catholic &ther tamed 
Protestant, he became the owner of his father's land, and 
the father became merely life tenant. If any other child 
became Protestant, a Proteatant guardian waa appointed, 
and the father had to pay for separate maintenance and 
education. 

694. If the eons were all CathoUoa, the land waa equally 
divided among them when the father died : this was for the 
purpose of gi^ually impoverishing and weakening the old 
GaUiolic famihea. 

696. The previous oodea contained provisiona to prevent 
Gatholica practising aa lawyers (685). The present act 
increaaed the penalty ; and a subsequent act in the reign 
of George II. prohibited anyone from pTactiaing aa a aolicitor 
who had not been a Protestant aince fourteen years of age. 

696. No Catholic oould purchase land, or take a lease 
longer than 81 years. If land came by descent to a Catholic, 
or was given to him, or waa left him by will, he could not 
accept it. 

697. No person could vote at an election, or could hold 
any office civil oi military, without taking the oaths of 
allegiance and abjuration (686), and receiving the sacra- 
ment according to the English rite on Sunday. This last 
applied to the Presbyterians and other disaenters as well 
aa to CathohcB : bat they were induced to withdraw their - 
oppoaition to it by a promise that it would never be turned 
against them : a promise which was aoon broken. The act 
requiring the reception of the aacrament according to the 
Enghah rite is caUed the " Teat act." 
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698. No OsthoUo in fatore to eome to live in Limetick 
or Galway: those at present living in those cities were 
permitted to remain, bat had to give seonritj for good 
behaviour. 

699. Bewarda were offered fin the disoovery of Gatholie 
bishops, JeBnits, iinr^stered priests or sohoolioasters : the 
amount to be levied oS the Catholios. 

700. In the last year of qoeen Anne's reign the English 
parliament passed the Schism act, drawn up by St. John 
lord Bolingbroke : it provided that no person ooold teach 
Btdiool without a lioense from the Protestant bishop, which 
ooold not be granted nnlras the applicant received the 
Bacramect according to the rite of the established choreh ; 
and this act was made to apply to Ireland. 

701. In the reign of George II. (in 1727) an aot was 
passed directly disfranchising all Roman Catholics — de- 
priving them of votes at elections of every kind. 

702. The Test and SohisiD acts were brought to bear 
against the Presbyterians of Ulster, who were now 8ab- 
jected to bitter persecution. They were expelled from 
Belfast and Derry, they were dismissed from the magistraoy, 
prohibited from teaching school, their marriages were de- 
clared void, and the Beginm Bonnm, an annual grant given 
by king William to their clergy, was stopped for the time. 
But these sturdy people never in the least yielded. 

There were many other similar provisions in the " Popery 
act " and in the others. 

703. The earl of Wharton, who came over ae lord 
lieutenant in 1709, attempted to have the Test aot repealed 
—the great grievance of the Presbyterians — so as to nnite 
all denominations of Protestants against the OathoUos ; 
bnt he was not able to have this done. 

704. Ever since the conclusion of the war the country 
gwarmed with bands of young men belonging to the 
dispossessed families, who lived among the mountains 
and bogs and made plundering raids on the settlers at 
every opportunity. These were called rapparees and 
tones. Nnmeroas privateers, manned by the sune olaesea, 
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alBo hovered round the ooasts vith comtnisBJODB from James 
II. and oommitted great havoo. 

The rappaiees and tories veie outlawed ; and in 169T 
the Baj^iaree aet was passed for their sappression. Bat 
ithadhttle effect, and for man; years the ooontry oontmoad 
to be anBettled uid distnibed. 



CHAPTER n. 

BSSTKlOnoKB ON IBISH i;aU>B AND KAHtrVAOTOBl . 

706. Ireland enjoys great natural advantagee of soil and 
olimaie ; and towards Uie end of the seventeenth century, 
in spite of wars and other troables, several branches of 
manniootiire, trade, and oommeice were prospering. 

Bat the English traders and merchants fanoied that 
Irish prosperity was their loss, and in their short-sighted 
jealousy, persuaded the English parliament to ruin the 
trade oi Ireland (exoeptjthat in linen) by imposing restric- 
tions, 

706. This I^islation was generally the work of the Eng- 
lish parliament alone ; but sometimes the Irish parliament 
followed in the same direction ; and in obedience to orders 
from the other side, passed acts destroying their own trade. 
All this was the more to be wondered at, seeing that the 
blow fdl almost exclusively on Irish Protestants ; for at this 
time the Catholics were barely able to live, and could hardly 
attempt any industries. 

707. The EnglUh " Navigation act " of 1660, as amended 
in 1668, prohibited all exports from Ireland to the colonies ; 
and t^ao, in the interest of Er^liah graziers, prohibited 
temporarily the import of Irish cattle into England. In 
1666 this last prohibition was made to be permanent. 
These acts almost destroyed the Irish cattle and shipping 
trades; and the people, being unable to find a market 
for their horses and oattle, ful into great distren. 
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708. The Irish, driven from oattle rearing:, applied them- 
selves to other indnetriea, espeoially that of wool, for which 
the country was well suited. We have seen that Wentworth 
crippled the trade (546) : neverbhelesB it began to flourish 
i^ain: but this also was doomed. The English cloth 
dealers, fancying that it injmed them, petitioned in 1698 
to have it suppressed : and king Wilham, in the speech 
from the throne, promised to discoorage the Irish wool 
trade, to encourage the Irish Uoen tt^e, and to pro- 
mote the trade of England. 

709. Accordingly, in 1698, the Irish parliament, under 
directions from tiie other side, helped to min their own 
country by putting an export doty of four ahiUingB in the 
lb. on fine woollen cloths, and two shillings on fneze and 
flannel. At the same time the English parliament passed 
an act prohibiting the Irish from exporting either wool 
or woollen goods to any ports in the world except 
Liverpool, Milford, Chester, and some ports on the Bristol 
Channel. Moreover no woollens were to be shipped to 
tiiese from any Irish ports except Drogheda, Dahlia, 
Waterford, Youghal, Cork, and Emsale. 

710. This was the most disastrous of all the restrictions 
on Irish trade. It accomplished all that the English 
merchants looked for : it mined the Irish wool trade. It 
is stated that 40,000 of the Irish ProteBtontB were imme- 
diately reduced to poverty by it ; and 20,000 Puritans left 
Ireland for New England. Then began the emigration, 
from want of employment, that continues to this day. Bnt 
the English parliament professed to encourage the linen 
trade ; for this could do no harm to English manufacture. 

711. As always happens when there are prohibitive 
tariffs, smuggling now increased enormously. Wool soon 
became a drug in the home markets : worth only five pence 
a lb. ; while it would sell for two shillings and sixpence in 
Fiance. This was an irresistible inducement to smuggle : 
and the smugglers brought, in return, contraband goods — 
brandy, wine, and silk. No one cared to interfere with this 
illegal trade ; thonsands of the Irish of fJl olasses profited 
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by it; and high and low, squires, clergy, and peasante, 
I^oteetants and Oathalios, all were in aoiive combination 
against the law. 

712. The goremmest were powerless to stop this contra- 
band trade ; and for generations it flourished all roond the 
ooasta. All this was the result of onjnat and nnwise 



718. In snbseqnent times the parhament interfered with 
almost every branch of Irish trade and manufacture : — 
beer, malt, hats, cotton, silb, gunpowder, iron and iron- 
ware, Ac. And the embargo in the time of the American war 
(787) not only ruined the &rmers, bnt mined the trade in 
ealt^ beef and other sudi commodities. 

714. When, snbeeqnently, these restrictions were removed 
and trade was partially relieved (792, 808), the remedy came 
too late. Some branches of manufacture and trade had been 
killed downright, and others permanently injured. A trade 
extingnished ia not easily revived. The trade in wool, a 
chief staple of Ireland, which was kept down for nearly a 
centniy, never recovered its former state of prosperity. 

715. The consequence of all this destructive legislation 
is that Ireland has at this day comparatively little manu- 
facture and commerce ; and the people have to depend for 
subsistence almost exclnsively on land. And this again, by 
increasing the competition for land, has intensified the land 
tronbles that we inherit from the older times of the plan- 
tations. 

716. The king and his Einglish parliament did not agree 
very well. He was tolerant ; they were intolerant ; and 
they took every opportunity to thwart and mortify him, 
which embittered his later life. The parliament passed an 
act in 1700 to take back all those estates he had granted 
(678) ; a measure which gave the king great annoyance. 

A fall from his horse which broke his collar bone gave 
his shattered constitution such a shock that he sank and 
died on the 8th of March 1702. He was succeeded by queen 
Aime. George I. succeeded Anne in 1714. 

« 
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CHAPTER ni. 

"tBK aiXTH at OEOKOB I." 



717* The proceediiigB of the IriBh parliament and the 
political history of Utie coimtry during tlie eighteenth 
century have reference aoldy to the Protestant colony. 
The struggles of the Irish legislature for independence, 
culminating in Grattan's parliament of 1782, were the 
struggles of the Protestants : the Catholics had no pohtical 
existence, and had no part — could have no part — in any of 
these contests. 

718. The Irish parliament, and the people of the colony 
in general, fearing further interference with their pros- 
pent;^ on account of the commercial jealousy of the 
Engush, and despairing of being able to maintain their 
rights through their own paxliament, petitioned in 1703 
for a parliamentary union with England. Bat the Enghsh 
government rejected the proposal. 

719. The hostile attitude of the English government 
towards Ireland prodnoed the same result as in times of 
old (267) — a feehng of distrust and aversion among the 
colonists, in which the Irish parliament shared. 

720. These feelings were intensified by what was called 
the Annegley case, which brought the English and Irish 
houses of lords into collision, A dispute abont property 
arose in 1719 between two Irish persons, Hester Sherlock 
and Maurice Anneslej, which tlie court of exchequer 
decided in favour of Annealey ; but the Irish house of 
lords, on being appealed to, reversed this and gave judg- 
ment in favour of Hester Bherlock. AhnesLey appealed to 
the English house of lords, who afBrmed the exchequer 
decision, reversing that of the Irish lords ; and they fined 
Burrowes the sherifT of Eildare for not putting Annesley in 
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posseBaioQ in obedience to their decree. Bat the Irish 
peers remitted the &ne, and went &Lrther by taking into 
ooBtody the three barons of the oonit of exchequer. 

721. The English parliament ended the diapate In 
paSBing, in 1719. a momentons act (known as "tiie Sixm 
of George I.") deciding that the EngUah parliament had 
Uie right to make lawa for Ireland; and depriving the 
Irish house of lords of the right to hear appeals. 

722. Foyning's act did not give the English parliament 
the power of legislating for Ireland (308), which was now 
for the first time asserted. The Sixth of Qeorge I. quite 
took away the independence of the Irish parliament. 

728. In 1719 the penal statutes against dissenters began 
to be relaxed. The penal laws had no effect whatever in 
suppressing the Catholic religion : we find the Irish 
parliament in 172S complaining of the continued increase 
of Oatholicity ; and in this same year they proposed another 
Inll of so extreme a character that it had to be suppressed 
on aoconnt of the indignation it caused in England. 

724. The English parliament tried to keep down that 
of Ireland, chiefly by Foyning's act (which was an Irish 
act), and for a long time succeeded. The Irish parlia- 
ment was in general very submissiTe; for all the great 
officials, ftam the lord lieutenant down, were Englishmen 
and in the English interest ; and they generally had a 
m^ority in both houses. 

726. Yet there was sometimes resistance ; and we have 
seen (6S0) that in 1692 a money bill was rejected in 
Dublin because it had originated hi England. Within the 
parliament there was always a small determined opposition 
against dictation, "Fatriots" as they came to be called, 
who were seconded by some very brilliant and able men 
outside. 

726. Long before — in 169&— William Molyneux, one of 
the members for the University of Dublin, a friend of 
Locke and a man of great scientific eminence, published 
his &mons book, " The Case of Ireland's being bound by 
Acts of parliament in England stated," in which hs 
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denounced the commercial injnsldoe done to Ireland, uid 
maintained that the Irisli parliament was independent of 
that of England, and had a right to make Its own laws. 
This essay was received in England with great indigna- 
tion ; and the parliament there, prooonncing it dangeroas, 
ordered it to be burned pablioly by the common hangman. 

727. The ablest of those outside parhament was Jonatban 
Swift, who was appointed dean of 6t. Fatriok's, Dublin, 
in 1718, having previously been vicar of Laracor in Meath. 
Much iDconvenience had for some time been felt in Ireland 
from the want of a small copper coinage ; and at last in 1728, 
the English treasury, with the minister Watpole at their 
bead, granted a patent to one William Wood, an English- 
man, to coin £108,000 in debased haUpenoe and &rthings, 
for circulation in Ireland. This would put £40,000 profit 
into the pockets of Wood and the king's favourite the 
duchess of Eendal. The Irish parliament was not con- 
sulted at all in the matter. 

726. This gross job created intense alarm and indignation 
in Ireland ; and the two Irish houses addressed the king, 
representing that this base coinage would diminish revenae 
and destroy commerce. Bat Wood had strong support in 
England : the expostulation of the Irish lords and commons 
bad little effect ; and he would have snoceeded but foe 
Swift. 

729. Popular excitement increased : there were multi- 
tudes of pamphlets, songs and coarse oaricaturee on 
broadsheets circulating va Dublin; but it was Swift's 
"Drapier's Letters" that omshed the scheme. These 
were a series of five letters pretending to be written by a 
Dublin draper, with the signature "W. B. Drapier," 
attacking the scheme, and pointing ont in simple, homely, 
vigorous language that the most ignorant could understand, 
the evils the dean asserted would result from the coinage. 

780. He told his readers that twenty-four of these half- 
pence were worth no more than one good penny ; that if a 
lady went shoppmg she should have to bring with het a cart 
loaded with tiie new coins ; that a farmer would have to 
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emplDj three horees to bring his rent to his landlord ; that 
a poor man would have to give thirty-six of the hal^ienoe 
for a quart of ale ; and that it would raia all claeses, even 
the very beggars, for when a man gives a be^ar one of these 
hal^>enoe it " will do him no mors servioe ^aD if I should 
give him three pine out of my sleeve." 

781. These letters increased the exoitement tenfold, and 
the English government became alarmed. They ciictdated 
a oeiiifioate from Sir Isaao Newton, then master of the mint, 
tiiat the coins were good ; but to no purpose. The lord 
lieutenant (lord Carteret), who was of course on the side of 
the king, offered a reward of £300 for the discovery of the 
author : but though every one knew who the writer was, 
no attempt was made to inform on the dean or molest him. 
The printer Harding was arrested and put in prieon ; but 
two grand juries in succession refused to return him for 
trial, and he had to be let off. 

782. Ueantime Dr. Hugh Boulter an Englishman, the 
king's chaplain, was appointed archbishop of Armagh in 
1724, and was intrusted with the chief management of the 
English interest in Ireland. He was bitterly hostile to 
the Roman Catholics ; but otherwise he was a good 
man. 

788. Boon after his arrival he wrote to the duke of 
Newcastle that things were in a very had state in Ireland, 
and reoonunended that the hal^enoe scheme should be 
abandoned. At length, in 1726, the patent was with- 
drawn : but Wood received from government an in- 
demnity of £8,000 a-year for twelve years. This victory 
over the government consolidated the ranks of the patriote 
and greaUy strengthened their hands. 

784. These transactions made the dean amazingly popular 
in Ireland with all classes, high and low, Protestant and 
Catholic. 

785. He wrote also in favour of Irish industry, recom- 
mending the people to use none but Irish manufactures ; 
and, like Molynenx, he maintained that it was only the 
king and parliament of Ireland that had the power to 
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nuke lavs for the oonntry, Hia writinga show some 
syrnpathy for the Irish Boman Oatholios. He was bitterly 
op|>os8d to lord Wharton (lord liGntenant in 1709), whose 
ohief aim was to enrich himself. 

Geoi^ I. died in 1727, and was nieeeeded by his eon 
George II. 



CHAPTEB IV. 

SIBUOOLBfl FOB PABLUUHTABT I 



(1717-1759.) 

736. On the aocesaion of Qeorge H., lord Oarteret, who 
was popnlar on account of abohsbing Wood's faal^enoe, 
was retained as lord lisntenant. In 1727 the Ga^olios 
prepared an addresa to him expreBsing their loyal^, and 
their intention to keep peaceful. It was presented to the 
lords justices, one of whom was arohbishop Boulter ; bat 
they never forwarded it, and no notice was token of it. 

787. It was chiefly through primate Boulter's infloenoe 
that the Catholics were dia&anohised in the beginning of 
this reign (701). Finding that they would not confram, 
bis next plan was to begin with the children. He iudnoed 
the government to found the " Charter sohools " in 1780 : 
free schools in which the children of poor Boman Catholics 
were taught, clothed, fed, and apprenticed to a trade, all 
free : and educated as Protestants. But these ehartsr 
schools did not efTeot much. 

788. For years there had been great distress Cmm the 
general depression of trade ; and tms, as well as the Test 
and Schism acts, drove from the country vast numbers 
of the Ulster Presbyterians, who oontinaed to emigrate to 
New England. This alarmed the Government, as it in- 
eteased the relative proportion t£ Gatholios ; yet th^ 
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obBtinately retained these two Mta, thoagh the duke of 
Dorset the lord lienteQant attempted to have them repealed 
in 1788 : failing like lord Wharton (708). 

789. The duke of Dorset was micoeeded in :1787 by the 
dnke of Devonahire, who lived in great magnifioenoe, and 
bought over men by liberal baBtowal of places; bo that 
the Patriot party found it hard to retain their inflnenoe in 
parliament i 

740. lii 1716 the Scottish rebellion broke ont in favonx 
of the Pretender ; but though his army was largely com- 
posed of exiled Irishmen, the Irish Oatholicg at home, 
thoroughly cmehed, took no part in it. Nevertheless the 
English goveroment felt greatly alarmed aboat Ireland: 
and in that same year they sent over the earl of Chester- 
field as lord lieutenant, with instraotions to exercise 
moderation. 

741. The local oligarchy of Dablin pressed for more 
severity against the Catholics : but he ridiooled their 
recommendations : and having satisfied himself by his 
spies that the Catholics had no hostile designs, he allowed 
them to worship in their chapela without molestation. 

A few days e&en the battle of Cnlloden in 1746, which 
crushed the rebellion, he was recalled. On the day of hia 
departure he walked through the streets to the place of 
embarkation with his countess on his arm, amid the 
acclamation of the people, Catholics and Protestants. 

742. In 1747 the earl of Harrington came over as lord 
lieatenant. In the same year George Stone was appointed 
primate of Armagh ; and like primate Boulter, had the 
chief management of English affairs in Ireland. His 
constant study was to maintain Ei^lisb ascendancy, 
whidh he did in the most arrogant manner ; so that he 
rendered himself Intensely unpopular. 

748. The duke of Dorset returned as lord lieutenant in 
1761. His son lord George SackvUle was secretary, and 
made himself quite as much detested as primate Stone, 
and for the same reasons. At this time there was a 
surplus of revenue ; and the consideratioii of how to apply 
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it revived the old qneetum of privilege between the SngUsh 
and Irish pailitunenta. 
744. The Patriots proposed, in 1749, that it shon^ be 

Sphed to pay off some portion of the oational debt ; bat 
a court partj held that this conld not be done without 
the aanotian of the king. 

7i5. There were two very able men on the side of the 
Patriotic party : — oonnsellot Anthony Malone their leader 
in parliament, a man of a high order of intellect, and a 
good orator; and Dr. Charles Lnoas, first a Dublin 
apothecary, and sabseqnently a practising physician ; a 
member of the town conncil; but not yet in parliament. 

716. I^imate Stone and aeoMtary Backnlle violently 
advocated the king's right to interfere ; and they and their 
party were as violently resisted by the opposition headed 
by Malone in parliament, by Lucas outside, and by the 
earl of Eildare (afterwardia dnke of Leinater) in the bonee 
of lords. 

747. In 17S8 the commons, after great opposition from 
the party of Stone and Backville, passed a bill fay a small 
majority {of 6) disposing of the money without making any 
reference to tbe king or his consent. This gave great 
offence to the court party. At the same time tiie earl of 
Eildare presented a bold address to the king complaining 
of the arrogance and corruption of Stone and Backville. 

748. The disturbances reached such a serious pass, that 
the Enghsh government recalled lord Dorset in 1756, and 
sent over the marquess of Hartington in his place. Under 
him matters settled down : but the Patriots had gained 
ground — the two parties being now nearly balanced — and 
the spirit of mdependenoe had greatly advanced within the 
last few years. 

749. There was an increasing tendency to toleration ; 
and even the Catholics begfun to bestir themselves to obtain 
relief, but with small result for the present. 

The Catholic movement had its small b^pnningB in 
(he efforts of three Catholic gentlemen : — Dr. Cnzry, a 
physician of Dublin, the historian of the oinl wars in 
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Ireland ; Ohailes O'Oohdt of BellaiiEigar in Boscommoii, a 
well-known scholar and antiquarian ; and Mr. Wyse of 
Waterfbrd. They endeavoured to stir up the Oaiiiolic 
clergy and aristocracy to agitate for their rights ; and 
though they did not succeed, they spread enlightenment 
and infosed some small life and hope among the Catholics. 

760. They were more aaocessfnl with the merchants and 
basinesB men ; and they foonded the " Catholic Com- 
mittee " to watch over the interests of Catholics, which 
v&s to hold its meetings in Dublin. In 1767, when John 
Bussell duke of Bedford was appointed lord heutenant in 
place of the manjaeas of Hartington, the Catholics for- 
warded him an ^dreas to which lord Bussell sent a 
Mndly-worded reply. This was the first faint beginning 
of a movement faz Catholic relief which snbseqnently 
became so formidable onder O'Oonnell. 

751, In 1769 there were rumonrs of a Union between 
Engluid and Ireland, which caused great exdtement. 
The people of Dublin became enraged when they beard 
that their parliament was to be removed to London, 
and that they would have to pay the same taxes as in 
England ; and there was a terrible riot. The mob broke 
into the house of lords, and seated an old woman on the 
throne to mock Bedford, who even before this had become 
very unpopular ; and they tried to bum the parliamentary 
books. 

They also made every lord and craomoner they met in 
the streets swear to oppose the nnion. The military were 
called out, bat the rioting went on, till night sent the mob 
home. The people who rose this time were all Protestants : 
the Cathohcs were still too crashed and timid to take part 
in any such movement. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THB BSPBDmOK OF THUSOT. 

(1759-1760.) 

763. England wsa at this time ftt war with Franoe, and 
ft report of a projected French invasion eaoBed great alarm. 
Towards the end of 1769, an army was coUeoted at Vannes 
in Brittany, whioh was to be conveyed by a powerful fieet 
anchored at Brest under admiral Oonflane. A smaller 
squadron of five vessels lay at Dnnfcirk under Thnrot, on 
enterprising commander of Irish descent, whose real name 
was O'Farrell. 

768. Admiral Hawke kept a watch on the fleet at Brest ; 
but being forced by a storm to take refuge in Torbay, the 
fleet put to sea. It was intercepted by Hawke off 
Qniberon bay, on the French coast, on the night of the 
14th November 1759, and defeated ; after which the French 
abandoned all thoughts of an invasion. 

764. Oommodore Boya had been watching Thurot, who 
however eluded h'Tii and Bailed out. But he was driven 
by storms to Bergou in Norway, where he remained till 
December. One of his vessels bad diBappeued in the 
storm ; one returned to France ; and with the remaining 
three he appeared off Oarrickfergus on the Slst February 
1760. Having been tossed about by atorms, his crew were 
reduced by famine and hardships, and were now half 
starved. With about 1,000 men he disembarked and 
attacked the castle, which was defended by colonel 
Jennings with only 160 men of the 62nd regiment, 
having no cannon and hardly any ammunition. 

766. After a brief defence Jennings bad to surrender, 
and the hungry Frenob fell on all the £}od they ooold 
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find ; but did not molest the people. Ab there were not 
Bafficient provisions, they obtained some from Belfast 
under threat of burning that town and Oarriokfergus. On 
the 26th of February they re-embatked, OD hearing that 
an armed force was advanoing on them ; but they were 
intercepted a little north of the Isle of Man by captain 
Elliott, who had sailed in pursuit from Einsale with the 
ship ^olos and two others. There was a sharp action 
in whioh Thurot was killed ; and his three vessels were 
captured and brought into Bamsey. 

George n. died suddenly at Kensington of heart disease 
OQ the 2Gth October 1760, and vas saoceeded by his 
grandson George ill. 



CHAPTEB VL 

SEOSBI SOOIBTISB. 
(1 760-1763.) 

7£6, The misery and discontent prevailing all over the 
country at this tune gave origin to various oath-bound 
BDoietiea, by which the country was for many years dis- 
turbed. 

757. The Whiteboys who first rose up in 1761, were so 
called because they wore white sbirtB over their coats 
when out on their nightly escnrsions : and their opraittions 
were chiefiy in the counties of Waterford, Cork, Imneriok, and 
Tipperary. This oombination was not political : it was not 
directed against the government, but against the oppressive 
encroachments of the local landlords: and members of 
different religions joined in it. 

768. The landlords had everywhere begun to enclose as 
their private property the " oommona " (68), which bg- 
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longed to the people, and without which the; found it im- 
posaible to live ; for the peasantry were at this time in a 
state of great distieBS. The Whiteboys levelled the fences 
at night, whence they first got the name of "levellers." 
The people saffered also from the exactions of the collec- 
tors of tithes for the minietera of the Established Chnrch, 
payments which the landlords evaded : and they also 
complained of the exccBBive rents charged for bogs. 

759. The Whiteboys soon passed beyond their original 
deeigns, setting themselves up as the redreasers of all sorts 
of grievances ; and they committed terrible outrages on 
those who became obnoxions to them. Sometimes they 
brought people out of their beds in winter, and immersed 
them naked up to the chin in a pit of water full of briars. 

760, In 1762 a large force was sent against them under 
the marquis of Drogheda, who fixed hia head-qnartera at 
Clogheen in Tipperary. The parish priest, &ther Nicholas 
Sheehy, was accused of enrolling Whiteboys, and a reward 
was offered for his arrest ; but he surrendered, was tried 
in Dublin, and was acquitted. Soon afterwards he was 
arrested on a charge of murdering one of the witnesses 
against him : he wee tried this time in Olomnel, and cm 
the evidence of the same witnesses who had been dis- 
believed in Dublin, he was convicted and hanged. Father 
Sheehy asserted his innocence to the last ; the people con- 
sidered him a mutyr, and his execution caused fearful 



761. In Ulster there were similar secret assooiationa 
among the Protestant peasantry, originating in causes of 
much the same class as those of the sou&. The first 
ground of complaint was that every man waa forced to give 
six days' work in the year and six days' work of a horse, for 
making or repairing roads, which the gentry often turned 
to their own use, while they themselves contributed 
nothing. 

788. Those who banded together against this were called 
" Hearts of oak." Another association, the " Eearte of 
steel," rose in 1769, agamst unjust and exorbituit isnfai, 
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ohieflf exacted by middlemen — speonlBtorB or "fore- 
staUers" — who took Unda feom absentee landlorde at 
greatly inQreased rents, and made their own profit by 
doubling the rents on the poor tenants. 

The "oak boys" and the "steel boys" were qnite as 
merciless as their brethren of the south, and like them, set 
themselves to redress all sorts of agrarian abuses. 

768. The oppression of the nortbem peasantry by the 
gentry caused a great emigration of the very dower of the 
people to New England ; and when a little later the war 
broke out between England and the United States, the mrat 
determined and dangerous of the troops who fought against 
the English were the sturdy expatriated Presbyterians of 
Ulster, and the desoendants of those who had emigrated on 
account of religious persecution and the destrnotion of the 
wool trade (617, 710). 

764. There were many other secret societies at this time 
and for long after, culnunating in the later developments 
of the United Irishmen. 



OHAPTEB Vn. 

i>£ooBEBa towabus pabluhxntabt weapmsasssfss, 

(1762-1771.) 

766. In 1762 a bill was passed in the Irish parliament 
to enable Oatholics bo lend money on the security of land : 
but it was suppressed in England : and in the following 
year it was rejected in the IriBh parliament on the ground 
that it would tend to throw land into the hands of the 
Catholics. 

766. About this time the Patriots, under the powerful 
lead of Henry Flood, and aided by the growing eloquenoa 
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of yoimg Henry Gliatt&D, attacked the pensioii list, vhioh 
vas a Bonrce of great corroptioii, and had grown to enor- 
moiiB proportions. Many thonsandB of ponnda were given 
to persona who never bad any connexion with Iceland. 
But these efforts were vain, for the pensions, so &r from 
being abolished, grew year by year. 

767. The question of most interest at this time was the 
duration of parliament. In England the utmost time vaa 
seven years : in Ireland parliament lasted aa loi^ oa the 
king wished ; and the preceding one had continued during 
the entin reign of George II. : thirty-three years. 

This state of things led to great abnsea ; and in 176& 
the Patriots introduced a Septemiial bill, which was passed 
in Ireland bat suppressed in England. 

768. Lord Townaend became lord lieutenant in 1767, 
and was at first popular from his gay convivial manner 
and hia lavish distribntion of favours. 

769. Gharlea Luoaa bad continued to issue booka and 
pamphlets violently attacking the court party, denouncing 
Foyning'B act, and loaintaining the right of Ireland to 
self-government. The oorporatioc diafranchiaed him ; 
and aa he heard the houae of commons were about to 
prosecute him he retired for a time to England, where 
he practised with success aa a physician. He returned in 
1760, and was elected member for Dublin in 1761. He 
was the founder of the Freeman's Journal, which advocated 
the rights of the people and boldly upheld liberal prin- 
ciples. 

770. In the year of bis arrival Lncas and the Patriot 
party re-introdaced the Septennial biU and had it carried ; 
but the term was changed in England to eight years. 
This " Octennial " bill was accepted by the Irish par- 
liament, and caused great joy in Ireland. 

771. As a consequence of the Octennial act it was 
necessary to elect a new parliament, and the viceroy (lord 
Townsend) used bribes and corruption everywhere in order 
to secure a majority for the gOTemmeDt. He now became 
as odious aa he was at first popular. 
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773. But wiUi all his bribery he was not able to induce 
the individtial membere to relinqnish the right to originate 
money billB in the oonunons. In Ootobei 1769, the privy 
connail sent over a maaey bill, which weu rejected by the 
Irish house of commons, as in 1692 (6B0), " because it 
had not its origin in that honse " ; for they maintained 
the just doctrine that the representatives of the people 
bad alone the right to tax the people. 

778. On ibis, lord Tovnsend bad the commona snm- 
moned to the hax of the bouse of lords, where he lectured 
them sharply. He then ordered the clerk to enter bis 
protest, wUoh iras done in the journal of the lords ; bnt 
the oonunons were firm, and would not permit it to be 
entered in their jonnials. The esoitement in DnbUn on 
this occasion was almost as great as m the time of Wood's 
hal^ence. 

774. The viceroy prorogued the parhamont now and several 
times subsequently bo as to prevent a meeting till 1771. 
But he employed the interval in buying over several pro- 
minent members of the opposition by places and pensions, 
among others Sexton Fery, Hely Hutchinson, and lord 
Loftus. During all this time Dublin teemed with news- 
papers) letters, pamphlets, ballads, squibs, and satires 
gainst Townsend and the government, and the opposi- 
tion gained in strength and determination. 

776. When the house met m 1771. addressea to the 
viceroy were adopted in both bouses. Sixteen of tbe lords 
protested, with ths duke of Leinster (lately earl of Kildaxe) 
at their head. In tbe Commons it was carried by only a 
BmalUmajority : for tbe Patriots bitterly opposed it as 
degrading. Among the opponents were the speaker 
Ponsonby, Hely Hutcbinson, Henry Blood, and Sexton 
Pery — even though be had got a pension : and the 
speaker Ponaonby resigned ratber than present it. Pery 
waa appointed in his place. But it oi^bt to be aaid that 
though Pery accepted pension and place from tbe govern- 
ment, be always took the aide of tbe Pal^iots. 

776. All this time tbe Catholics were absolutely silent 
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taMng no port in politioal questioiiB : tibeit only desire 
being to avoid the sharp fangs of the law. Yet there 'weie 
signs of some faint desire to indulge them a little. In 
1771 lord Townsend had &n act passed — ^whioh had been 
previously often rejected — enabling a Oatbolic to lease 
and reolaun fiO aoies of bog ; whioh, hovevec, was gnarded 
by the precaation that the bog should not be nearer than 
a mile to any town or city. 

777. But to counterbalance this little foyonr, which 
caused great alarm to some, he increased the pension 
offered to priests who became Frotestante (690) from £dO 
to £40. The witty Dublin people called the additional 
410, " Townsend'B Golden Drops." 

778. The viceroy had one other trial of strength with 
the parliament. A money bill for supplies was brought 
forward in 1771i and passed in the Oommons, then trans- 
mitted to England, in accordance with Poyning's act, 
and sent bacE witji some alterations. But the Irish 
commons rejected it, and passed another of their own 
granting the supplies. 

779. Townsend at last grew tired of the sleepless op- 

Essition of the Patriots and of the everlasting deluge of 
oatUe Uterature ; bo that he resigned in 1772, imd vaa 
succeeded by Simon earl of Harooort. 

780. Townsend had, during his administration, brought 
to great perfection the art of corrupting parliament by 
pensions, places, and titles, to secure a majority for the 
Court or English party. Butjthis had, on the other hand, 
the effect of consolidating the patriotic party, and of 
strengthening their determination to break down the 
purely English inter^t, and to have Irish a^irs managed 
solely for the benefit of Ireland. 
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OHAPTEB Vm. 

THB UIEBIOAM WAB AND ITS B7FB0TS OH mZUHD, 

(I77a-I7r8.) 

761. LoM Earoonrt, coming as lord lieatensnt in 1772, 
was well received by the leaders of the opposition. On ttie 
asaembling of parliament in October 1778. a bill was 
introduced at his suggestion to pat a tax of two shillings in 
the pound on the incomes of those absentee landlords who 
did not reside at least six months of the year in Ireland. 
Bnt through the influence of the great landed proprietom 
it was rejected. 

782. At this time three great men began their career, 
and for jeara played an important part in Irish affairs : — 
Henry Flood, bom near Kilkenny, 1782 : died 1791 : 
Henry Qrattan, born in Dubhn, 1716, the son of the 
recorder, died 1820 ; Edmnnd Borke, bom in Dublin in 
1780 ; died 1797- 

788. Burke, who figured in the English parhament, was, 
perhaps, the greatest political philosopher that ever lived. 
He began his pnblic life in 1765, as private secretary to 
lord Bookinghsm, the English prime miniBtec, and in the 
following year he was elected member for Wendover. In 
1774 he became member for Bristol. He opposed the 
American war ; and on this question and on ttioee of the 
French revolution, and the Stamp act, he wrote powerfdl 
pamphlets, and made a series of splendid speeches. He 
Ufted himself above the prejudices of the times, and all his 
life advocated the emancipation of the Catholics. 

784. Qrattan was, perhaps, Ireland's most brilliant 
orator and one of her purest and greatest patriots. He 
began his parliamentary life in 1776, at twenty-nine years 
of age, as member for Gharlemoni; and hla very first 
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Bpeeoh vas in opposition to the pensions of two absenteefl. 
bi orfttorical power, Flood was second only to Gnttui. 

786. In 1776 began the war between England and her 
North American colonisB, whioh was brought on mainly 
by an attempt to tax the colonists without giving them any 
voice in the matter. Agunst this they revolted, and in the 
end ancoeeded in making tiiemselves independent. 

786. This war deeply affected Ireland in more ways than 
one. In November of tlie same year the Iriah parliament 
agreed, on the king's reqnest, to send 4,000 Insh troops 
for service in America, England to bear the expense. But 
they declined another proposition, to supply their place 
with 1,000 Protestant troops from Germany, which greatly 
mortified the government. At this time the nominal force 
in Ireland was only 12,000 troops ; but the real aviulable 
force was greatly less. 

787. In order to cheapen provieioDs for the British army, 
as well aa to prevent sapplies reaching America, an 
embargo was, in 1776, laid on the exportation of pro- 
visions from Irish ports, which almost mined the fanners, 
and produced wide -spread distress. 

788. The Irish parliament showed snob dangerons dis- 
content at this measure, that it was disserved, and a new 
election ordered ; and lord Buokinghamahiie was sent over 
OB lord lieutenant. The elections were greatly corrupted 
by bribes to seenre a majority far the government. The 
embargo gave rise to a flourishing smuggling trade in 
provisions, which was extensively carried on, especially 
round the intricate coasts of the south and west. 

789. In Ireland the people generally sympathised with 
America ; for they felt that the grievances from which they 
had so long suffered, were exactly those against which 
the Americans had risen in revolt. Their feelings were 
intensified by witnessing the distress caused by the embargo, 
which was forced on this country from England without 
their consent. 

790. When the war began in 1776 there were some dia- 
oosBionB in the English parliament abont removing some 
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tX the commenial reatriotioiiB on Ireland ; uid there were 
a few trifling oonoe^ions ; which, however, were much 
more thtui coonterbalanoed b; the embargo. 

791. In 1777 the EngliBh general Bargoyse with 8,000 
men had to Borrender to the American general Gaga ri 
Saratoga. This oansed great consternation in Kngland, 
which was increased when France declared for America. 

792. In 1778 France acknowledged the independence of 
the United States, which produced greater alarm etill. 
Boon after, in the same year, the English Catholics were 
partially relieved by the English parliament, and the Irish 
embargo on provisiona was removed immediately after. 

798. In May 1778, a bill was introduced in ttie Irish 
parliament by Mr. Luke Gardiner, afterwards lord Mount- 
joy, granting considerable relief to Irish Catholics and 
Dissenters, and after a long contest and determined oppo- 
sition it was carried by a majority of only nine. 

794. This act repealed those enactments which prohi- 
bited the purchase of freehold property by Catholics (696) 
and which gave the whole property to the eldest son who 
became a P^oteatant (698). Instead of the right to pur- 
chase, they got what was as good, the right to lease for 
999 years. In the following year the Test act (697) was 
abolished ; which telieved Dissenters as well as Oatholioa. 



GHAPTEB IX. 

THB TOLOKTEESS. 
(I778-I779.) 

796. While the American war was going on, with France 
and Spain also hostile, the possibility of foreign invasion 
was in men's minds. At the same time Ireland was in a 
very defenceless state : fbr since the withdrawal of the 4,000 
men for America (786) there were very few troops. 
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796. The danger was brought home to the people of Uie 
three MngdomB by the great nomber of Araerioan privateers 
that Bwarmed aronnd the coaste, captaring British mer- 
chant vessels and doing immense damage. Paul Jones, a 
Sootobman in the American service, who oommanded liia 
"Banger," especially diBtingnished himself by hia daring 
exploits. He committed great havoc on the Iriah coast, 
and ontaide Carrickfergns be eaptored, in 1778, Uie 
EngliBb brig the "Drake," and got safely off with her 
to Brest. 

797. The Irish saw that if they were to be protected at 
all they moBt protect themselves ; and this gave origin to 
the volnnteers. The first volunteer compEinies were raised 
in Belfast in 1779, where the people still retained a vivid 
memory of the descent of Thnrot, nineteen years before. 

798. The movement rapidly spread : the country gentle- 
men armed and drilled tiieir tenanti : and by May 1779 
there were nearly 4,000 enrolled in the connties of Down 
and Antrim. The Irish government did not look apon 
this movement with favour ; but the feeling of the conntiy 
was too strong for them. The movement extended to other 
parts of Ireland ; and before the end of 1779, 12,000 
volunteers were enrolled. Lord Charlemont was in com- 
mand of the northern volunteers : the duke of Leinster of 
those of Leinster. 

799. We must remember two things in regard to these 
volunteers. First, the government measures for suppress- 
ing Irish trade had produced great distress and great 
discontent all over the country. The rank and file of the 
volunteers were the very people who felt the prevailing 
distress most, and without being in any sense disloyal, 
they were bitterly hostile to the government, while their 
sympathies were entirely with the patrotic party. It was 
indeed the Patriots who originated and conbxiUed the 



8O0. The government were well aware of all this ; but 
^ey dared not attempt to keep down the movement. They 
(rere obliged even to go eo far as to supply arms, though 
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iBQcli agunet their will : but all other ezpensea, iaolnding 
imifbrms, were borne bj the people themeelveB. 

601. The second matter to be borne in mind ia that this 
was almost esolusiTsly a Protestant movement, the Catho- 
lics not yet being permitted to take any positions of tmst. 

802. Parliament met in October 1779. The patriotio 
party had now the volunteers at theii back, and assumed 
a bolder tone. Flood had been their leader down to 1774 
when he took office from the government, having been 
appointed vice-treasurer with a salary of £3,600. This 
obliged him to keep silent on most of the great questions 
that agitated parliament ; Emd he lost the confidence of the 
people, which was now transferred to Grattan. 

603. The embargo had been removed ; bnt all the older 
restrictions on Irish trade (chap, n.) still remained, under 
which it was impossible for the oonntry to prosper. 

604. On the assembling of parliament, Grattan in ui 
amendment to the address, demanded free trade. After 
some discussion the following motion was carried unani- 
mously : — " That it is not by temporary expedients, but by 
a free trade alone, that this nation is now to be saved from 
impending ruin." 

806. Even the members in government employment 
voted for this: it was proposed by Walter Hussey Burgh the 
prime serjeant, and was supported by Flood, Hutchinson, 
Ponsonby, and Gardiner, all holding offices. Dublin was 
in a state of great excitement, and the parliament house was 
surrounded by an immense crowd shouting for free trade, 

606. The address, with Grattan's amendment, was borne 
through Dame-street by the speaker and the commons in 
procession, from the parliament house to the castle, to be 
presented to lord Buckinghamshire the lord lieutenant. 
The streets were lined both sides with volunteers under 
the duke of Leinster, and aa the procession walked along 
they were received with acclamation by an immense 
multitude ; and the volunteers presented arms. 

807. It was in the debates on this question that Hussey 
Burgh made hia reputation as an orator. In one of them 
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he used b Bentenoe that has become fiunoos. Someone 
had remarked that Irelaod waa at peace : — " Talk not to 

me of peace," said he: "Ireland is not at peace; it is 
Bmothered war. England has sown her laws as dn^ns' 
teeth: they haye sprung up as armed men."* This sentence 
prodaoed onparalleled excitement; and when it had calmed 
down so that he could be heard, he announced that he 
resigned his office under the crown. " The gates of pro- 
motion are shot," exclaimed Orattan : " the gates of glory 
are opened ! " 

808. But to the British parliament alone, which had laid 
on the restrictions, belonged the task of removing them. 
In November 1779 the English prime minister, lord North, 
introduced three propositions to relieve Irish trade : the 
first permitted free export of Irish wool and woollen goods ; 
the second free export of Irish glass manufootures ; the 
third allowed free trade with the British colonies (707). 
The two first were passed ; the third after a little time. 
The news of this was received with great joy in Dublin. 



CHAPTER X. 

TEE DAWM. 

(i779-i78a.) 

809. 8o far the popular party in Ireland had been saooess- 
fhl all along ; and their ideas grew with their success. They 
had obtained some relief for trade : they now resolved that 
their parliament, which was bound down by Poynings' 
law (S08) and by the Sixth of Oeorge I. (721), should also 
be free. 

810. On the 19th of April 1780, in a magnifioent speech, 
Qrattan moved his memorable resolntione : — 

That the kii^ with the lords and commons of Ireland 

■ AlludinK 1« a veU-known clouiuBl mjtiu 
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Eu-e the only power on earth competent to enact laws to 
bind Ireland. 

That Great Britain and Ireland are inseparablf nnited 
under one sovereign. 

The queBtion however was not put direotl; to a division: 
Flood was in &vour of postponement, the parliament 
adjonmed, and conseqnenl^ tiie resolntion was not 
entered on the journals. It was obvioua however that 
the seiiBe of the house was on the side of Grattan. 

811. The next conflict wiw on a Mutiny bill. In England 
the Mutiny bill — the bill to maintain and regulate the 
army — is not permanent : it is passed from year to year, 
lest the army might be used by the kbg or government as 
an instrument of oppression. The Mutiny bill foe Ireland 
wf» passed by the Irish parliament ; but having been 
transmitted to England it was returned changed to a 
perpetual bilL When this was proposed by the government 
in the Irish parliament, it was most resolutely opposed, 
and created tearful irritation and excitement all over the 
country. But the court party carried it in spite of all 
expostulation. 

812. Meantime the excitement and enthusiam for home 
government went on ; and the opposition, led by Grattan, 
gained strength and confidence by the great increase of the 
vnlunteerg, who, much against the wish of the government, 
continued to be enrolled in the four provinces, and at last 
numbered 100,000 men. 

818. In December 1780, the English government, not 
satisfied with lord Buckinghamshire's administration, 
recalled him and sent over the earl of Carlisle as lord 
lieutenant, with Mr. Eden (afterwards lord Auckland) aa 
aaoretaiy. 

814. This new viceroy found the whole country agitated 
on the question of legislative independence. During the 
early months of 1731 innumerable meetings were held all 
over Ireland ; and what was more significant, there were 
reviews of the volunteers everywhere in the four provinces. 

816. In Belfast lord Charlemont rode tlirongh the 
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crowded Btreets tA the head of bis splendid corps, and 
issued an address in which he hailed the spirit of iiaeAaia 
that had enabled them, without help ftom outside, to 
provide against foreisn invaBion, and looked forward to 
the aoo(»upliBhmeQt of legislative independenoe. 

816. The action of the English government appears 
to have been singnlarl; short-sighted and ill-jndged in 
irritating the Irish people at the verj time of wars with 
America, France, Spain, and elsewhere. Their proceed- 
ings instead of suppressing the spirit now abroad through 
the ooontiT, or allaying excitement, intensified the dis- 
content and spread the agitation. 

817. In the session of 1781, which did not open till 
October, Qrattanwas the great leader of the popular party. 
He was seconded with almost equal ability by Flood, who 
towards the end of the preceding year, finding his position 
of enforced silence unendorable, had thrown up his govern- 
ment appointment, joined his old friends, and tiiereby 
regained much of his former popularity. They had at 
their back a number of able and brilliant men — Hel; 
Hutchinson, John Fitzgibbon (afterwards lord Clare, and 
a bitter enemy of the cause he now advocated), Hussey 
Burgh, and others. 

818. Barry Yelverton had given notice of motion fbi the 
6th of December 1781 for the repeal of Poynings' act ; but 
on that day news came of a great disaster, the surrender 
of lord Oomwallis and his whole army in America, which 
ruined the cause ' of England in the war. Whereupon 
Yelvertoa, abandoning bis motion for the time, moved 
an address of loyalty and attachment to the king, which 
was carried. 

819. On the 7th December Orattan drew attention to 
the rapidly increasing debt, largely due to pensions ; bat 
the government, nevertheless, carried then- money bills, 
penaione and all. 

On the nth December, Flood took up Yelverton's motion 
for an inquiry into Poynings' act ; but was defeated by 
government. 
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820. Dnring all this seaaion government were able to 
Becnre & miqoritj b; a ekUfal and plentiful distiibutioa of 
patronage : — pennions, places, promotionB, titles, and other 
snch inducementB. At last Orattan, hopeless of being able 
to contend gucceBsfnllj in parliament with the government, 
determined to let the empire hear the voice of even a more 
powerful pleader. Under the management of lord Char- 
lemont. Flood, and himself, a convention of delegates from 
the volunteer corps of Ulster was summoned for the 16th 
of February 1782, at Dongannon, the old home of Hugh 
O'Neill. 

821. Two hundred and forty-two delegates from 148 
volunteer corps of the northern province assembled in the 
church of Dnngannon, most of them men of wealth and 
station. They passed thirteen resolutions, of which the 
most important were ' — 

822. That the king, lords, and commons of Ireland 
have alone the right to legislate for the country : 

That Poynings' law is unconstitutional and a grievance) 
and should be revoked : 

That the ports of Ireland should be open to all nationa 
not at war with the king : 

That a permanent mutiny bill is nnconstitutional ; 

And "That aa men and Irishmen, as Christiana and as 
ProtestantB, we lejoioe in the relaxation of the penal laws 
against our Boman Catholic fellow- subjects," This last 
was inserted at the instance of Grattan. 

628. The resolutions of the Uungannon Convention 
were adopted by all the volunteer corps of Ireland ; and 
they formed the basis of the momentous legislation that 
followed. 

821. These spirit-stirring proceedings were altogelh^ 
the work of Protestants : the Catholics were still shut 
out from taking any part in them. Yet, though the volim- 
teers were originally instituted for Protestants only, many 
Catholics were enrolled as time went on 

62S. On the day that the Dungannon resolutions were 

pasaed, Mr. Gaxdiner introduced a measure for the relief 
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of CatholioB which w&s adopted. Thejr were iJlowed to 
bu;, sell, &nd otherwiae dispose of Ituids the same as 
their Proteatant neighbonre ; they could celebrate or hear 
MftsB ; Catholic Bcboolmasters could teach schools ; the 
law prohibiting a Catholic from h&Ting a horse worth 
£6 waa repealed, as well as those which made Oatholioa 
pay for losses by robberiea, and which forbade them to 
oome to liye in Limerick and Galwftj. 



CHAPTER XL 

LEaiBL&TIVX nniXPEKDENCI. 

(1783-1783.) 

626. In England lord North's miniatry fell in 1782, and 
be was succeeded by the marquess of Bockingbain ; after 
which lord Carlisle retired from Ireland and the duke of 
Portland came over as lord lientenant. The Irish parlia- 
ment met on the 16Ui of April 1TS2, with the new viceroy 
present. ThecitizenBofDublin.knowingwbatwascoming, 
were all abroad ; and among them the volunteers were 
conspicuous with thaiz buids, banners, and bright oni- 
forms. 

827. The nsual address was moved, to which Oiattan 
moved an amendment comprising all the chief demands 
of the Irish people ; ending with the declaration that the 
king and Irish parliament alone had the right to make 
laws for Ireland. These were merely a repetition of the 
Dungannon resolntions, with the exception of Catholic 
emancipation which was not expressly mentioned. The 
amendment was nnanimously agreed to. The next part of 
theproceedingswasintheEngliah parliament. OnthelTth 
of May, a resolution for the repeal of the Sixth of Qeorge I 
(721) was proposed in the house of lords by the earl (A 
. tloojic 
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Shelbume, and in the oommonB by Charles James Fox ; 
to which bath honBes agreed. 

828. This concession, known as the " Act of Bepeal," 
was commnnjcabed by the viceroy to the Irish parliament 
at its meeting of the 27th of May. It was interpreted to 
mean that England gave Ireland an independent parlia- 
ment over wMoh it renoonced all authority, annulled 
Poyning'a law, restored to the Irish lords the right to 
hear appeals, abolished the right of appeal to the English 
lords, and in general yielded all the demands of Qrattan's 
amendments. 

829. This was Orattan's interpretation of the repeal of 
the 6th (A Qeoiga I. Bat Flood differed : he wished that 
En^and should be called on to go further by passing a 
formal act renonncing for ever the right to make laws for 
Ireland. Orattan's opinion prevailed in the house ; and 
immediately the Irish parliament pasBod bills embodying 
all the above points. [The news was received in Irdand 
with a tremendous outburst of joy, both in the house and 
outside among the people ; and as an evidence of gratitude, 
the parliament voted 20,000 men and £100,000 to the 
British navy. 

880. It was felt and acknowledged that this consum- 
mation was mainly due to Qrattan ; and parliament voted 
him a grant of £100,000. But he oocepted only £60,000, 
and even that after much persuasion. With this he bought 
an estate in Queen's County ; and took up bis permanent 
residence in a beautifol spot that he loved : Tinnehinch, 
near Enniskerry in Wicklow, twelve miles from Dublin. 

831. But although the parliament went with Grattan, 
Flood's view prevailed outside, both among the volunteers 
and among tiie people. As confirming his opinion, the 
English parliament, in January of the following year — 
I78S — when lord Bhelburne was prime minister, actually 
passed the " Act of denunciation " declaring that Ireland's 
right to be bound only by the laws made by the kinp and 
the Irish parliament was " estabhshed for ever, and shall 
at no time hereafter be questioned or questionable." 
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882- iKurd Boelringhflm died in J11I7 1782, to whoza 
SQOoeeded as prime miniBter the earl A Sbelburae ; and 
in September earl Temple Bucoeeded the dnke of Portland 
in Irdand as loid lieutenant. 

688. At the instance of the English goreiiunent lord 
Temple established in 178S, a nev order of kmghtB, which 
was to be peooliarly Irish, the Knights of the Blnstrioua 
Order of St. Patrick, which stiU sabsiats. The new 
members, who are chiefly selected from among the Irish 
anstocracy, are installed with great ceremony on the 17th 
of March, St. Patrick's day. The Irish parliament was 
dissolved in July, 17S8, and a new pathament was formed 
which was to meet in October. 



CHAPTER Xn. 



FABLIAHENTAB7 AMD OOUlUEBQUIi KBFOBIC 
(I783-I785.) 

884. The Irish parliament, which was now &ee, was 
unhappily, as it stood — imreformed^ — as bad a type of 
parliament as oould well be conceived : and the govern- 
ment lesiated all reform. The house of commons consisted 
of 800 members, of whom only 72 were really returned by 
the people : all the rest were nominated, or their election was 
in some way influenced, by lords or other powerful people. 

One noble lord commanded sixteen seats, a money 
makii^ possession, for he sold them all in election times ; 
another had fourteen, another nine, and so on. Twenty- 
five individuals owned about 116 seats. At one election 
the proprietor of Belturbet received £11,000 for the seat. 
The spurious boioughs fabricated in the time of the 
Stuarts (528) still existed ; and all sent to parliament 
nominees of the government. The numbers of electors in 
many of these were not more than a dozen, who could in 
most cases be easily bought off. In some places, as at 
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Swontfl near DnUin, ever; adult ProtsHtant had a vote ; 
an arrangeniKnt imitated ttom some oonstitiieiioies in 
England. Under these oironmBtaneea it was always easy 
for the goremment to Beonre a majority by merely spending 
money. The house was thoroughly cormpt, with of oonrse 
many noble indiTidaal exoeptions. 

686. Lastly the Boman Catholics, who formed four fifths 
of the popnlatiDn, were totally shut out : a Catholic oonld 
neither be a member nor vote for a member. It did not 
represent the nation : and it did not represent even the 
Protestant people. It oontained within itself the elements 
of deoay and diasolntion There was never a parliament 
more in need of reform ; and reform would have saved it. 

886. Two great qnestions now lay before the oountryi — 
Parliamentary refonn and the removal of restrictionB on 
Irish oommeroe. A third question was Catholio emanci- 
pation, which however was, for the present, kept muah 
in the background. Mood was for immediate action on 
reform ; Grattan also was for reform, but thought the time 
had not come for pressing it, and left the matter in 
Flood's hands. Grattan was for emanotpatian ; Flood was 
against it. 

897. Flood felt keenly the loss of his influence ; and 
Grattan's brilliant career and nnbotinded popularity had 
thrown him into the ehade. Between these two great 
men there was gradually growing np a feeling of rivalry 
and estrangement. 

888. The volunteers took up the question of reform. A 
meeting of delegates was held in Dnngannon in September, 
and there were other meetings in otiier parts of Ireland. 
In all these the subject was discussed, and a general 
convention in Dublin of delegates from all the volunteer 
corps of Ireland was arranged for the 10th of November 
1769. These proceedings were very alarming to the 
government, who wanted no reform. 

689. The earl of Nortbington was appointed lord lieu- 
tenant in June 1788, in place of lord Temple. The new 
parliament met in October, and the government, though 
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fearing (be Tolonteera, had a vote of thanks pEkSsed to 
them, probably to wiujiliate the oonntry. 

Flood brought in a motios in fitvonr Vif retreiiohinent aa 
a beginning of reform, in which the opposition were voted 
dovn by tbe government. In the debates that followed 
occurred a bitter and very lamentable altercation between 
Orattan and Flood, whi<di tetminftted their friendabip for 
ever. Yet snbseqaently, each bore generons testimony to 
the greatness of the other. 

840. The 10th of November came, and 160 volonteer 
delegates aBsembled, first in the royal exchange in Dublin, 
and this being not large enough, afterwards in the Botnnda. 
Their commander was James Canlfield, earl of Charlemont, 
a man nniversaJly respected, of refined tastes and scholarly 
attainments, and moderate in his views. He was elected 



841, Within the volunteers were men of more ex- 
treme views, who were for Catholic emancipation, and 
some even f(v total separation from England : these found 
a leader in an eccentric character, Frederick Angastus 
Hervey, earl of Bristol and Protestant bishop of Deny, 
He assumed great state : dressed out in gorgeous robes, 
he drove through the streets of Dabhn, escorted by a com- 
pany of dragoons, and followed by great mobs who idohsed 
him. 

842. The delegates held their eittinga during the sitting 
of parliament. They discnssed {dana of reform, and after 
much labooi certain propositionB were agreed to, which 
however did not include any proposals for the relief of 
Catholics. This omission was the result of a discreditable 
mancenvre on the part of the government, by which the 
convention was divided, and the ultra Protestants had the 
consideration of Catholic relief put aside. 

848. In parliament Mood introduced a bill embodying 
the demands of the conveutiou, which bronght on a stormy 
debate. Barry Yelverton, now attorney general, afterwards 
lord Avonmore, led the opposition to the bill, at the same 
time denouncing vehemenily the attempt to coerce the 
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parliament hj an anned body of men ; and John Fitzgibbon 
and others followed in the same strain. 

Flood, in a poiferfiil speech, advooated the bill and 
defended the action of the volnnteera. The scene in 
parliament is described as " almost terrific." Grattan 
BQpported the bill, bat not very earnestly ; and John 
Philpot Cnrtan who had been elected for Eilbeggan this 
same year — 1788— made his first parliamentary speech in 
&vonr of it. But the government party were too strong, 
and it was rejected by 169 against 77. 

644. There were now serious fears of a collision between 
the volunteers and the government : but the counsels of 
lord Charlemont prevailed ; and on the 2nd of December 
the convention was adjourned without any day being fixed 
for next meeting. This was the death blow to the influence 
of the volunteers, and they never afterwards played any 
important part in the political affairs of the country. 
Thus the efforts of the popular party to reform a corrupt 
parliament ended for the present in fiulure, through govern- 
ment opposition. 

846. After this defeat of his par^ Flood resolved to play 
a part elsewhere, and entered the English parliament in 
December 1788, still retaining bis Insh seat. He was 
now a member of both parliaments and spoke and voted 
in each. 

846. In the followii^ year he made another effort in 
Ireland at reform, but the Irish government snocesBfolly 
les^ted all attempts to improve the representation. Napper 
Tandy a prominent member of the volunteers, Flood, and 
some others, made an attempt to have a series of meetings 
convened through the country ; but the movement was put 
down by the government. 

847. The dulie of Butland succeeded lord Northington 
as lord lieatenant in Febmary 1784. The volunteers, 
deserted by their leaders, formed deniooratic associationa 
and held secret meetings. In Dublin, Belfast, and else- 
where, they began to drill men in theuseofarms, GatholioB 
as well as Protestants ; whereupon the government inoreaaad 
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the anny to 16,000 men, and took measues to tem& ihe 
militia, » force in the aervioe of the crown. 

Bat the people hated the militia, and the conntry 
became greatly distnrbed. Scenes of violence occnrred 
everywhere. Even in Dublin the mobs paraded the streets, 
attacked and maimed soldiers, broke into shopa and ill used 
the shopkeepers for sellinf; English goods, It was a time 
of trouble and alarm. 

848. The next movement vas an attempt to regulate the 
oommerdal relations with England, which were all against 
Ireland : and here the Imh government were on the side 
of reform, though their ideas fell short of those of the 
opposition. There were enormous prohibitory duties on 
Irish goods exported to England, but little or none on 
Engli^ goods brought to Ireland : this reprised Irish 
commerce and mtmufaotnres, and helped to keep the 
country in a state of distress and poverty. 

649. To remedy this state of things — to eqa^iae English 
and Irish duties — Mr. Thomas Orde chief secretary brought 
down &om the castle, on the part of the government, 
eleven propodtlons. One of the proviaions was that all 
Irish revenue beyond £650,000 should be applied to the 
support of the British navy, which drew forUi consider- 
able opposition. The whole of the propositions were how- 
ever passed through parliament in the shape of resolutions, 
12th February 1786. 

860. The eleven propositions were transmitted to 
England for adoption there ; for as the restrictions had 
been the work of the English parliament, it was only in 
England they could bF removed. But when they were 
proposed in England by William Pitt, then chancellor of 
the exchequer, there arose violent opposition ; petitions 
against them poured in from companies, memuiacturera, 
and merchants, in all parts of England, who insisted on 
maintaining the monopoly that enriched themselves and 
impoverished Ireland. Wnerenpon Pitt, fearing to fo^e the 
storm, brought down to the English parliament twenty 
propositions of his own, much less favourable to Ireland — 
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GoatainiDg Beveral mjnrionB leBtriotions — and had them 
passed. 

861. These on being faransmitted to the Irish govetn- 
meat and introdnced by them to the Irish house in August 
1766, were received bv the opposition with an ontbimt of 
indignation. Flood led the opposition with all hie old 
fire and energy, Grattan denonnced the propoBitions in 
one of his finest speeches ; and after an all-mght atormy 
debate, tlie government had so small a majority — only 
19 — that they thoaght it more prudent to withdraw the 
bill. Thus (iie whole Boheme of oommeroial reform fell 
through, and matters remained mTtob as they were till the 
time of the Union, 



CHAPTER Xm. 

HOBE SBOBST 80011X118. 

{178S-179O.} 

86S. The last chapter brongbt ns down towards the end 
of 1786, DistreBS and discontent prevailed all over the 
country: for which there were varioiis Bofficient causes. 
For the Catholics there were the penal lawa. The farmers 
were impoverished by the extortion of " middlemen," 
already spoken of (762), who leased tracts of land from 
absentee landlords, and sublet them at " rack-rents" that 
left hardly enough to sustain life 

858. All houeeholderB, Catholics and Dissenters as well 
as Protestants, had to pay " tithes " for the support of the 
clei^ of the Established Church. These would no donbt 
have been generally paid qnietl;/ enough but for the action 
of persons called "tithe-proctors," or "tithe-farmers," who 
collected them for absentee olergymen. These men com- 
monly received a fixed proportion of the tithes — a third or 
a fourth — to pay for coUectiou, so that it was their Interest 
to raise as much money as possible; and they extorted 
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tcfon. the veiy poorest of the peaeEoitry oontrifantioiis &e 
beyond what the law contemplated. 

864. Moreover, grazing lajida were esempt, so that the 
impost fell ohieSy on poor cottiers, while the holders of 
extensive grazing farms were exempt; which again dia- 
oonraged tillage and tended to make grass land of the 
whole country. 

In addition to ^ this was the nniversal Btagnation of 
bnsinesB caused by the restrictions still remaining on 
commerce (848). 

866. During the summer and antnian of this year — 
1786 — the country was fearfully disturbed. The peasantry 
resorted to illegal seoret societies. In the south there was 
arevivalof the Whitefaoya, now calling themBelves "Bight- 
boys," led by an imaginary " captain Bight." These 
miagoided men committed outrages like the Whiteboys, on 
agents, middlemen, tithe -proctors, and others. The proc- 
tors especially, who bad rendered themselves intensely 
odious by their omel extortions, were pursued mercilessly, 
often mutilated and sometimes killed. Another class, who 
were mostly blameless, the Protestant curates, always 
present to bear the odium, and strivii^ to live on poor 
incomes of £40 or £60 a year, often suffered grievous 
ill-treatment. The Bightboys were denounced by the 
Catholic clergy, especially by Dr. Butler archbishop of 
Caahel and Dr. Troy bishop of Oaaory. 

856. In the nortii — in Armagh, Tyrone and Down — 
another secret society had grown up among Protestants 
and Presbyterians, called " Feep-o'-day boys," and after- 
wards called " Protestant boys " and " Wreckers." These 
directed their hostilities against Catholics, who again in self- 
defence formed themselves into bands called " Defenders." 
These two parties, who belonged generally to the hnmblest 
ciasa of the peasantry, did immense damage — fooght, 
maimed and killed each other, and caused great dis- 
turbance. 

6S7. To meet the Bightboys' disturbance the Irish 
government introduced a bill in 1786 : but there was 
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BOoh opposition that it was withdrawn. As Dablm wae 
^oite B8 maoh disturbed as the north and soath, a bill ka 
die sppointmeat of a number of constables to aid the city 
watchmen was passed this year after some opposition. 
This small body of men originated the present splendid 
force of the Dublin metropolitan police. 

868. Early in 1787 Fitzgibboa introdnced, and the 
government carried, a cmahong insurrection bill which 
was to apply to the whole of Lreland. Orattan wished, 
instead of coeroion, an inquiry into the causes of discontent 
and their removal, which he called the "engine of redress," 
but his party were oTecmled. In October this year — 1767 
— the duke of Rutland died in Dnblin, and was succeeded 
by lord Temple, marquess of Buckingham, now lord lieu- 
tenant for Uie second time — he who had instituted the 
Knights of St. Patrick (883). 

669. A oircomstanoe ooourred at this time in England 
which had much influence on the ultimate taia of the Irish 
parliament. In the autumn of 1788 George III. had an 
attack of insanity, and the appointment of a regent became 



The Dish parliament, by a large majority, but much 
against the wish of the govemment, offered the regency of 
Ireland to the prince of Wales without limitation — he was 
to he in all respects king for the time being. At the 
instance of Pitt however, the prince, as regent for England, 
was to be restricted by coi^iderable limitations. The lord 
lieutenant refused to forward the Irish address ; on which 
parliament appointed a deputation to make the offer perso- 
nally to the prince. But the king's recovery ended the 
dispute. This divergence was subsequently used as an 
argimient by Fitt in favour of the union, on the ground of 
the possibility that at some future time the two kingdoms 
might choose two different r^ents, which would lead to 
very serious complications. 

860. In order to break up the party against him the 
maFquesB of Buckingham (868) bribed unsparingly : he gave 
peerages, places, pensions, and money, openly and wiuout 
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limit ; and he diamiBsed all holders of govenuneot offioea 
who had joined in the address to the prince of Wales, 
inclnding the dako of Leinster There was probahlj more 
political corraption in the Irish government daring his 
time than at any previous period. He added £18,000 to 
the pension list, which before his arrival had risen to the 
enormons yearly snm of £100,000. He was snoceeded in 
January 1790 by the earl ofWestmoreland ; and so intense 
was bis nnpopnlarity that he had to steal away from Dublin 
by night. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

AM raSTUJIEST OF nuMOIPlllOR. 

('79»-'793-) 

861. Daring the year 1*^90 the north was tea more dis- 
turbed than the south ; and the Feep-o'-day boys and the 
Defenders increased and multiplied and continued their 
outrages. 

Among a b^her class the French revolution, now in full 
progress, stirred people's minds profoundly. Clabs and 
committees were formed, pajtly to stem the dde of political 
corraption, partly to discuss theories of government. 
Grattan, Gurran, and others of the patriotia party openly 
exposed the evil system of the government : but the 
government was inexorable and continued its ooorses. 

862. The members of the party of progress, the leading 
men of the volunteers, formed themselves. into dabs which 
greatly inflaenced public opinion : — the Whig club in Dublin 
and the Northern Whig olnb in Belbat. Of both clubs, 
the lists included many historic names—lord Charlemont, 
lord Moiia, Napper Tandy, Hamilton Bowan, Wolfe 
Tone, &c. 

863. In July 1791, the anniversary' of the taking of the 
Bastile was celebrated is Bel&st b/ the Northern Whig 
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dab in a greai prooeBsion, vith dimns, b&miDrB, and flags 
on which were depicted varioas sceneB enacted at the 
BeTolntion ; ending with a banquet, where snch toasts were 
drunk aa " The national aaaembly of Pranoe," " The rights 
of man," &a. There was nothing illegal in all this, bat it 
gave ^reat oneasineBB to the government, who, with the 
example of France before tbem, looked on all sacb proceed- 
ings with an onfriendl; eye. 

864. Theobald Wolfe Tone was bom in Dublin in 1768, 
and became a barrietei in 1789. In the year 1791 he was 
appointed paid secretary to the Catholic Committee in 
Dublin. In the same year he visited Belfost, and thinking 
tbe Northern Whig clab not sufficiently bold or advanced, he 
foonded the society of United Irishmen in October 1791. 
The fundamental objects of this society, which were quite 
legal, were : — to include all classes and religions in its 
body ; to reform parliament so as to break down the on- 
oonstitutionat influence of the government ; and to remove 
the grievances of all Irishmen of every religions persuasion. 
This last mainly aimed at the repeal of tiie penal laws 
agaiost Catholics. 

866. He next formed a branch of the society in Dablin 
under the auspices of the Catholic Committee; James 
Napper Tandy, a Protestant shopkeeper of Dablin, was its 
secretary. 

866. The Catholic Committee bad been in existence in 
Dublin for several years. It was formed foi the purpose 
of looking after Catholic interests ; and the main purpose 
it bad in view was to obtain a relaxation or repetj of the 
penal laws. The members felt that this business gave 
tbem quite enough to do, and as a body they did not mix 
themselves up much in other political movements. 

867. There were two parties in this Committee, the 
aristocratic and the democratic. The former included the 
Catholic nobility and hierarchy ; they looked with horror 
on the French revolution and ite excesses, and were inclined 
to be timid. The democratic party consisted chiefly of 
busineas men, of whom the aUest was John Eeogh, a 
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Dublin nmahant. These were for pressing their cluma 
boldly, ioclnding the right to vote at eleotioas, which the 
uistooratio party wished at least for the present to post- 
pone. On tJiis question, and to clear themselves &om the 
suspicion of sympathy with revolatioiiary principles, sixty* 
four of the ariBtooracy seceded from the Committee. 

868. Notwithstandii^ this defection the democrats 
carried their point. They assembled a meeting of Catholio 
delegates on the 2iid of December 1792, in Back-lane, 
Dublin — whence it is sometimes colled tlie "Back-lane 
Parliament ' ' — at which a petition to the king was prepared 
asking for the franchise and some other privileges. ItwBs 
signed by Dr. Troy Roman Catholic arohbishop of Dublin, 
by Dr. Moylan bishop of Cork, and by all the county 
delegates. It was presented to the king on the 2nd January 
1798 by five delegates, among them John Eeogh, who were 
graoionsly received by his majesty. 

869- On the 9th of April 1798, a bill was passed through 
the Irish parliament which granted the Catholics a sub- 
stantial measure of relief. The franchise was restored to 
them, BO that all who were forty -shilling freeholders had 
the right to vote for members of parhament. They could 
enter Trinity College, Dublin, and obtain degrees ; almost 
all civil and military situations were opened to them — tbey 
could serve on juries and be justices of the peace. The 
higher classes of Catholics were allowed to carry arms. 
They might open colleges to be affiliated to Trinity College, 
provided they were not exolnaively for the education of 
Catholics. 

870. In order to have the benefit of the act they should 
take the oath of allegiance, which however any Catholic 
might take. But many restrictions still remained; the 
most serious of which was that no Catholic could sit in 
parliament : neither could a Catholio be lord lieutenant or 
lord chancellor. 

871. On the other band, in the same session two coercion 
acts were passed: — "the Convention act " against " un- 
lawful wsemblies " (brought in by Fitzgibbon, now lord 
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Olare) intended to prevent meeting of delegates such ag 
the " Baok-Iftne parliament " : the Oimpowder act to pre- 
vent the importation and sole of gunpowder and armB, and 
giving magiBtrates the power of sear^iing for arms where- 
ever and whenever they pleased. Another act was paesed 
to raise 16,000 militia, and to inoieaee the aimy &om 
12,000 to 17,000. 



OHAPTEB XV. 
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872. The government kept a strict watch on the United 
Irishmen, the Catholio Committee, and all snch asso- 
ciations, so as to be read; for proaeontiona aa occasions 
might arise. At a meeting of United Irishmen held in 
Dublin in February 1798, with the Hon. Simon Butlec 
as chdrman, and Oliver Bond, a Dublin merchant, as 
secretary, an address was adopted and circulated, animad- 
verting on the conduct of the lords in a secret inquiry 
about the Defenders. For this Butler and Bond were 
sentenced to be imprisoned for six months and to pay a 
fine of £500 each. 

B73. Archibald Hamilton Bowan, the son of a landed 
proprietor of Ulster, who had been conspicuous aa a volun- 
teer, and was now a United Irishman, circulated an address 
to the volunteers written by Di. Drennan. For this he 
was prOBecnted, and was defended by Gurran in one of his 
most brilliant speeches. He was convicted of a seditious 
hbel, and sentenced to be imprisoned for two years, and to 
pay a fine of £500. 

874. While Bowan was in prison, an emisaory from 
France arrived in Ireland to sound the people about a 
French invasion : the Bev. William Jackson, a Protestant 
clergyman of Irish extraction. He had with bim a London 
attorney named Cockayne, to whom he had oonfitded hia 
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georet, bnt who was really e, spy in the pay of Pitt. These 
two had interviewa with the leading United Irishmen in 
Dublin — Wolfe Tone, Leonard MacNally, Hamilton Bowan 
then in the Dublin Newgate priBon, and others. 

876. Uao Nally was a Dublin attorney, who managed 
the legal business of the United Irishmen : he was trusted 
by them with theii innermost secreta, and lived and died 
in their friendship and confidence. Long after hia death 
it was discovered that he was alt the time a spy in govern- 
ment pay. Tone drew oat a report on the state of Ireland 
for Jackson, who kept a copy of it in Hamilton Bowan's 
handwriting, 

876. When the government, who knew all that was 
going on, thought matters were sufficiently ripe, they 
arrested Jackson on the SSth of April 1794. Bowan, 
knowing that his handwriting would betray him, contrived 
to escape on the 1st of May by bribing a jailer: and 
^thongh £1,000 were offered for his arreat he made bia 
way to France and thence to America. On the 28rd April 
of the following year Jackson was tried and convicted of 
treason on the evidence of Cockayne. But he had managed 
to take B dose of arsenic before coming into court, aud 
dropped dead in the dock. 

877- Towards the end of 1794 people's minds became 
greatly excited in Ireland, when it became known that Ktl 
had determined to adopt a policy of conciliation, and to 
drop coercion. With this object lord Westmoreland was 
recalled, and the earl of Fitzwilliam, a just, liberal, and 
enlightened man, having large estates in Ireliuid, came as 
lord lieutenant on the 4th of January 1796 with ^e firm 
determination, which he did not conceal, to completely 
emancipate the Catholics. His arrival naturally excited 
their hopes, and they gave him an enthusiastic reception. 

876. He at once applied himself to the work intrusted to 
him He removed Edward Cooke from the post of under- 
secretary on a pension of £1,200 a year; also John Beres- 
ford, the commissioner of customs, whose relations held 
most of the lucrative offices of his deparianent, and who 
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retired on fall pay. Both of these had been identified with 
the system lord Pitzwilliam came to break np. In the joy 
of the good news, parliament voted a large Bom of money 
for the expenses of the navy in the war now going on with 
France, and 20,000 men for the army. 

879. As the first direct move, Gratton, having previously 
arranged the matter with the viceroy, brought in a bill on 
the 12th of February for the admieaion of Cathohcs to 
parliament. Bat an unexpected obstacle arose which dis- 
concerted all the intended reforms, and dashed the hopes 
of the Gatholice. 

880. A hill in order to become lav must have the con- 
currence of the three branches of the legislature: — the 
king, the lords, and the commons. Bereaford, after his 
diemiBBal, went to England and made bitter complaints. 
He had a long private interview with the king and seems 
to have persuaded him that the Protestant religion was in 
danger. The king interposed hia veto : and that ended the 
matter. All progress was stopped. Beresford was restored, 
ascendancy got another lease of life, and the old policy 
of coercion was resumed. £arl Fitzwilliam wu recalled 
and left Ireland on the 26th of March 1795. He was 
escorted by sorrowing crowds to the water side, and his 
coach was drawn along by some of the leading citizens, 
while the shops were closed and the city put on the 
appearance of mourning. 

881. The disappointment spread sorrow and indignation 
all over the country, not only among the Oatholics, but 
also among the Froteatanta of the two parties — the mode- 
rates led by Gratton and the more advanced represented 
by the United Irishmen. That cruel disappointment, from 
whatever cause, was in a great measure answerable for the 
tremendous evils that followed. 

The king's objections are commonly put forward oa the 
eaase of the sodden change of policy. But aome suppose 
that the whole scheme was planned by Pitt in order to 
obtain loi^e snppliea from the Iriah parhament. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



DSSTUSa TOWABDB BXBKLLIOH. 

{179J-1797.) 

883. A few days after the departnze of lord Fitzwilliam, 
the new lord lieutenant earl Camden airived. Gratton 
brought in hie emancipation bill, but it was lejeoted by 
more than three to one. 

888. The people were exasperated and desperate ; and 
the active Bpirits came to the fatal determination to 
attempt tevolntion, hoping for foreign aid and the ultimate 
establishment of a republic. The TJnited Irisbmeii banded 
themaetves as a secret oath-bound — and of course iUegaJ — 
society, with branches all throogh the country, and a 
central directory of five persons in Dublin. Every pre- 
caution was taken for aeoreoy, but the government were 
kept well acquainted with their proceedings through 
Leonard MacNally and others within theii body. 

884. By May this year — 1795 — the organisation of the 
new society was complete. Tone had taken an active part in 
it ; but now he had to leave Ireland. He was compromised 
by some evidence that had come out on Jackson's trial ; 
but he escaped prosecution by the interest of powerful 
friends, on condition that he should immediately quit the 
country. Before leaving Dublin he promised the leaders that 
he would negotiate forhelp in America and France. Passing 
on his way through Belfest he took three leading members to 
Mac Art's Fort on the very summit of Cave Hill overlooking 
the town, and there made the same promise, and got them 
to swear to work to the last foe Irish independence. He 
then sailed for America. 

886. In consequence of the penal code Catholic young 
men who wished to become priests had Itmg been in the 
habit of going to France for their education. The govern- 
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ment, in order to stop this, as they feared the introdnction 
of rGTolntioiiary principles, founded the college of Maynooth 
this year — 1795 — for the education of the Catholio clergy, 
and endowed it with an annual grant of jES,0O0. 

886.' The great majority of the leaders of Uie United Irish- 
meii were Protestants, who were all of couise for Oatholio 
emancipation. But, in Ulster especially, there was, all 
along, bitter strife between the Catholics and Protestants. 
Tone, himself a Protestant, had done all in his power to 
bring them to friendly union and co-operation, but in 
vain : religious animosity woe too strong for him. At 
last the Feep-o'-day boys and the Defenders fought a 
regular battle on the 2lBt September 1796, at a village 
called The Diamond in Armagh : the Protestants, though 
inferior in number, were better armed, and the Defenders 
were defeated with a loss of 48 killed. 

887. The Protestants nest banded themselves in a new 
society called " Orangemen," with the openly expressed 
intention to expel all the Catholics &om Ulster. The 
Catholics were now attacked and persecuted everywhere 
in Ulster without any distinction, and suffered ruthless 
cruelties in person and property. General Craddock was 
sent with the military to restore order, but so close a 
watch was kept on his movements that be found it almost 
impossible to arrest the bands of armed Orangemen ; and 
outrages still went on. 

888. General Henry Luttrell lord Oarhampton was sent 
to Gonnaugbt to repress the Defenders : he seized all who 
were in the jails awaiting trial, and the magistrates, imi- 
tating him, seized on many of the peasants ; and all, both 
prisoners and peasants were, without any tnal, sent off to 
compnlsory service in the navy. 

889. Meantime the society of United Irishmen spread, 
until finally, it numbered 600,000. There were now many 
Catholics, but to the last the ctmfederaoy was mainly 
Protestant; and the members ware more nomerous and 
active in Ulster than elsewhere. 

890. Id 1796 lord Edward Fitzgerald, brother of the 
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dakd of Ldnstei, had joined them. As a major in the 
British arm; he had served with credit in the American 
war, after which he entered the Irish parliament as an 
ardent aupporter of reform. The government diamisaed 
him from hia post in the army for openlj expressed sympathy 
with the French revolution. In 1796 the society was 
joined by Thomas Addis Emmet, by Arthur O'Oonnor 
formerly member of parliament for Phffipstown, and by Dr. 
William J. MacNevin of Dnbhn, one of the few Gatholioa 
among the leaders. 

891. Tone bad been arranging in Paris for a French 
invasion : the object was to make Ireland an independent 
repuhUo, In May 1796 lord Edward Fitzgerald and 
O'Oonnor went to Hamburg, and O'Connor had an inter- 
view with general Hoohe about an invasion ; for the 
French and English were still at war. The matter was 
at last arrai^ed. On the 16th of December 1796 a fleet of 
43 ships of war with 16,000 troops and 46,000 stand of 
arms saUed from Brest for Ireland under general Hoche. 
General Grouchy was second in command, and with him 
sailed Theobald Wolfe Tone as adjntant-general. 

892. The authorities prepared to repel the attack, but it 
was repelled without their intervention. The ships were 
dispersed by foul winds and fogs, and only sixteen that 
had kept together entered Bantry Bay. Here they waited 
in vain for general Hoche, whose vessel had been separated 
from the fleet by the storm. But the wild weather con- 
tinued — tempest and snow — and at the end of a week, 
Hoche not having come up, they oat their cables and 
returned to France. _ 

893. Next came a stringent Insurrection act in 1796, 
The Habeas Corjms act was suspended, which suspension 
gave the magistrates the power to arrest any one they 
pleased. General Lake got command of the army in 
Ulster, and he proclaimed martial law in Down, Antrim, 
Tyrone, Derry, and Donegal, which placed the people en- 
tirely at the mercy of the mihtary. 

He arrested two oommittees of United Irishmen sitting 
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in Bel&at, seized their papere, and EmppreBsed their journal, 
the Northern Star. He disarmed Ulater, aeizing vast 
nnmbeFs of muskets, oannona, and pikes. For publishing 
a violent address Arthur O'Connor waa arrested and im- 
prisoned in I>ubliii caetle. * ' 

894. The yeomanry were oaUed out ; miUtia regiments 
were sent over from England ; and military, yeomanry, and 
militia were let loose on the people with Uttle restraint. 
The soldiers were scattered through the country in email 
parties, billeted and hving in free quarters on the peasantry ; 
there was no dlacipline ; and thoj did what they pleased 
without' waiting for orders. Feaifal brutalities were perpe- 
trated, and thousands of peaceable people were driven in 
desperation to join the ranks of the United Irishmen. 

895. Grattan and his party having ascertained from the 
leaders of the United Inshmen what measures of reform 
would satisfy them, were assured that all fetation would 
cease if fall representation for the whole people of Ireland 
irrespective of creed, with the admission of Ofttholics to 
parliament, were granted. George Ponaonby moved in par- 
liament the granting of these reasonable reforms ; but the 
government outvoted the party by 170 to 30 and refused the 
concessions. Whereupon Grattan and the other leading 
members of his party, despairing of doing any good, and 
as a protest against the conduct of the government, 
seceded from parliament. 

896. There was yet another abortive attempt at inva- 
sion. A Dutch fleet with 16,000 men commanded by 
admiral De Winter prepared to sail for Ireland in July 1797 ; 
but again the weather proved unfavourable ; they were 
delayed ; and when at length they sailed, the fleet was 
utterly defeated at Camperdown by admiral Duncan. Id 
geptataber of the same year Hoche died. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

THE RBBELLIOH OF ITSS. 

897. The goTermneut were kept well mformed of tha 
secret proceedinga of the rebeb and abided their time till 
tbinga were ripe for a swoop. They knew that the 23rd 
of May had been fixed ae the day of risii^. On the 12th 
of March 1796, major Swan, a magistrate, acting on the 
information of Thomas Beynolds, arrested Oliver Bond 
and fouiteen other delegates assembled in committee in 
Bond's house in Bridge-street, and seized all their papers. 
On the aame day Thomas Addis Emmet, Dr. Mac Nevin, 
and others, were arrested in their homes. A fortnight 
before, Ajrtbur O'Connor and a priest named O'Coigley or 
Quigley had been arrested at Maraate on their way to 
France. O'Connor was sent to a Dublin prison bat &thei 
O'Coigley was tried at Maidstone and hanged. 

898. A reward of £1,000 was offered for the apprehen- 
sion of lord Edward Fitzgerald, the moving spirit of the con- 
federacy. He was arrested on the 19th of May in No. 15S 
Thomas- street, the honse of Nicholas Murphj a feather 
merchant, on information supplied by Francis Higgins, 
" the Sham SCinire," proprietor of the Freeman'i Journal. 

Lord Edwud was lying ill in bed, when major Swan, 
yeomanry captain Byan, and a soldier, entered the room. 
Bat lord Edward drew a dagger and struggled desperately, 
wounding Swan and Byan. Major Birr who had accom- 
panied the party now ruebed in with half-a-dozen soldiers, 
and taking aim, shot lord Edward in the sbonlder, who 
was then overpowered and taken prisoner. But be died of 
bis wound on the 4th of June, at the age of thirty-two. 

699. On the 21st May two brothers Henry and John 
Sheares, barristers, members of the Dublin directory of 
Uie United Iri^imen, were arrested. They were convicted 
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on tbe 12tli of Jul;, and hanged two da^s after. A reprieve 
for Henry oame too late — five nunutes after the execation. 

900. The stoppage of the mail eoachea from Dublin on 
the night of the 28id of May, was to be the signal for 
the Bimnltaneoas rising. They were stopped aboat two 
o'olook on the morning of the 24th, and the people rose. 
But Dublin did not rise, lor it had been placed under 
martial law, and almost tiie wh<de of the leaders had been 
arrested. Tbe riBing was only partial : confined to the 
counties of Eildare, Wioklow, and Wexford; and there 
were some slight attempts in Oarlow, Meath, and Dublin. 
It was premature : the people were almost without arms, 
without discipline, plan, or leaders. 

901. On the26thof May a body of 4,000 insurgenta were 
defeated on the hill of Tara. On the same day or rather on 
Whitsunday the 27th, the riaing broke out in Weicford. Here 
tbe rebellion assumod a reUgious character which it had 
not elsewhere : tbe rebels were nearly all Roman Oatbolica, 
though many of their leaders were Protestants. 

9(Xi. This Wexford rising was not the result of any 
concert with the Dublin directory ; for the society of United 
Irishman bad not made much headway among tbe quiet 
industrious peasants of that county. The Wexford people 
were driven to rebellion simply by the terrible barbarities 
of the military, the yeomen, and more especially the North 
Cork militia; and they rose in desperation without any 
plan or any idea of what they were to do. In their venge- 
ful fury they committed many terrible excesses on the 
Protestant loyalist inhabitants, in blind retaliation for 
the worse excesses of the militia. 

903. Father John Murphy, parish priest of Kilcormick, 
finding hie bttle chapel of Boleyvogue (five miles south- 
east of Ferns) burned by the yeomen, took the lead of tbe 
rebels, with another priest, father Michael Murphy, whose 
chapel had also been burned; and on the 27tb of May 
they defeated and annihilated a party of the North Cork 
militia on the Hill of Oulart, six miles east of Enniscorthy. 

904. The rebels, having captured 800 atand of arms, 
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marched nest on Enniscorthv ; and by the atratagem of 
driving a herd of bnllookg before them to break the ranks 
of the milltar]', they took the town after a contest of four 
hours. The garrison and the Protestant inhabitants fled 
to Wexford. About the same time Gorey was abandoned 
by its garrison, who fled to Arklow. 

906. About the 29th of May the rebels fixed theii chief 
encampment on Vinegar Hill, an eminence rising over 
EniuBcorthy, at the opposite ^e of the Slaney. On the 
80th of May a detoohment of military was attacked and 
destroyed at the Three Books, four miles from the town of 
Wesford. The rebels advanced towards Wexford : but tho 
garrison did not wait to be) attacked : they marched away 
leaving the town to the rebels. The retreating soldiers 
bnmed and pillaged and shot the peasantry on tiieir way. 
The exultant rebels having taken posseasion, drank and 
feasted and plundered, and committed many outrages on 
those they considered enemies. A Protestant genUeman 
named Bagenal Harvey who had been seized by govern- 
ment on suapicion and imprisoned in Wesford jail, was 
released by the rebels and made their general. 

906. Besides the principal encampment on Vinegar Hill, 
t^e rebels had now two others ; one on Carriokbyme Hill, 
eight miles from New Boss on the road to Wexford : the 
otber on Garrigroe Hill , four miles east of Ferns. General 
Loftus with 1 ,600 men marched from Gorey in two divisions 
to attack Garrigroe. One of these divisions under colonel 
Walpole was surprised at Toberanierin or Tubbemeering 
near Gorey and defeated with great loss ; Walpole himself 
being killed and three cannons left with the insui^ents. 
This placed Gorey in their hands. 

907. From Vinegar Hill the rebels marched on New- 
townbarry on the 2nd of June and took the town : but 
dispersing themselves to drink and plunder, they were 
attacked in tnm bv the soldiers whom they had driven 
out, and routed wiu a loss of 400. 

908. The same thing happened at New Boss, on the 
Gth of June. The rebds marched bom Garrickbyioe, and 
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attacMng the town with great bi&very in the earl; morn- 
ing, drove the military imder genercd Johnson from the 
Btreets oat over the bridge. Bnt there was no discipline : 
they fell to drink: the soldiers retnmed and were twice 
repolsed. Bnt still the drmking went on ; and late in ^e 
evening the military returned and expelled the rebels in 
turn. The fighting hod continued witti little intermission 
for ten hours, the troops lost 800, among whom was lord 
Monntjoy colonel of the Dublin MiUtia (Luke Gardiner ; 
see 793) : the rebels lost more than 1,000. 

909. Father Philip Boche, the moving spirit in this 
attack on Mew Boas, being dissatisfied with Bagenal 
Haivey, who had indeed no military skill, placed a man 
named Edward Boche in command, removing Harvey to 
another less active position. 

910. In the evening of that day some fugitive rebels from 
New Boss broke into ScoUabogue House at the foot of 
Garrickbyme Hill (906), where a crowd of royahst prisoners 
were confined, and pretending they had orders from Harvey, 
which they had not, brought forth 87 of the prisoners and 
miurdered them. Then setting fire to a bam in which all 
the others were locked np — more than a hundred — they 
homed them all to death. This barbarous massacre was 
the work of an irresponeible rabble. 

911. The rebels now prepared to march on Dublin. 
Major-general Needham with 1,600 men garrisoned Azklow 
on the coast, through which the rebel army would have to 
pass. On the 9th of June they attacked the town, and 
there was a desperate fight, in which the cavalry were at 
first driven back But the death of &ther Michael Murphy 
who was killed by a cannon ball, so disheartened the rebels 
that they gave way and abandoned the march to Dublin. 

912. The encampment on Vinegar Hill was now the 
chief rebel station, and the commander in chief, general 
Lake, organized an attack on it with 20,000 men, who were 
to approach simultaneously in several divisions from aeverd 
different points. 

All the divisions' arrived in yto^ time on the jnoming 
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of the Slst of June, except that of genei&l Needham, which 
for some leason did not come np till the fighting was all 
over. A heavy fire of grape and muaketry did great 
execution on the rebels, who though abaoet without amma- 
nition, maintained the fight for an hour and a half, when 
they had to give way. The Bpace intended for general 
Needbam'B division lay open to the south, and through this 
opening — ' ' Needham'a Gap " as they called it — they escaped 
with comparatively trifiing loss, and made their way to 
Wexford. 

918. This woe the last considerable action of the 
Wexford rebellion : the rebels lost heart, and there was 
very little more fighting. Many of the leaders were now 
arrested, tried by oourt-martial, uid hanged, among them 
Bagenal Harvey, Mr. Grogan of Johnstown, and father 
John Uurphy. Wexford was evacuated and was occnpied 
by genertJ I^ke. The rebellion here was to all intents 
and purposes at an end. The whole county was now at 
the mercy of the yeomanry and the militia, who, without 
any attempt being made to stop them by their leaders, 
perpetrated dreadful atrocities on the peasantry, Strag- 
gling bands of rebels traversed the country free of all 
restraint, and committed many outrages in retaliation for 
those of the yeomanry. 

Within about two years, while the civil war was at its 
height, dxty-five Catholic chapels and one Protestant 
church were burned or destroyed in Leinster, besides a 
countless number of dwelling honses. 

914. During the Irish occupation of Wexford, a fellow 
named Dixon on the rebel side, the captain of a small 
coasting vessel, who hod never taken any part in the real 
fighting, collecting a rabble and plying them with whiskey, 
broke open the j ail where numbers of the Protestant gentry 
and others were confined, and in spite of the expostulations 
of the more respectable leaders, brought a number of them 
to the bridge and after a mock trial began to kill them one 
by one. 

Tlurty-six had been mnrdsred, and aaothw batoh wei« 
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Inroiight oat, irhen a yoimg priest, father Gorrin, rushed in 
at the risk of his hfa and commaaded the exaoutioneia to 
. their knees. Down they knelt instinotively, when in a 
loud Toioe he dictated a prayer which they repeated after 
him — that God m^ht show to them the same mercy that 
they were abont to ehow the prisoners ; which bo awed 
and terrified them that they immediately stopped the 
execntionB. Forty years aft^wards, Gaptain Eellett of 
Glon^, one of the Protestant gentlemen he had saved, 
followed, with sorrow and raverenoe, the remains of thai 
good priest to the grave. 

915. By some misunderstanding the rebellion in the 
north was delayed. The Antrim insurgents under Henry 
Joy M'Graoken attacked and took the town of Antrim on 
the 7th of June; but the mihtory retuming with rein- 
forcements, recovered the town after a stubborn fight. 
M'Gracken was taken and hanged on the 17th of the same 
month. 

916. In Down the rebels, under Henry Munro, captured 
Sfflntfietd, and encamped in Lord Moira's demesne near 
BallinidiinGb. On the 14th of June they were attacked by 
generals Nugent and Barber, and defeated after a very 
obstinate fight — oonunonly known as the battle of Balhna- 
hinoh. Munro escaped, but was soon after captured, con- 
victed in oourtmartial, and hanged at his own door. 

917. Lord Gomwallis, a humane and distingoiahed man, 
was appointed lord lieutenant on the Slat of June, with 
supreme military oonunand. He endeavoured to restore 
quiet ; and his &st step was to stop the dreadful cruelties 
now committed by the soldiers and militia all over the 
country. Od the 29th of July he entered into an arrange- 
ment with Bome of the leaders now imprisoned in Dub^t, 
over seventy in number, to tell all they knew of the internal 
arrangements of the United Irishmen, without implicating 
individuals, after which they were to be permitted to leave 
Ireland. 

Accordingly Arthur O'Connor, [Thomas Addis Emmet, 

Dr. MaoNeiiii, Samuel Neilson, and several others, wer« 
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examined on oaih ; bat it was afterwards asoertained that 
they had hard]y aitTthiiig to tell that had not been already 
made known to the goveimnent by apies. After all they 
were not allowed to go away fr^y, for twenty of the 
prinoipal men were sent to Foit Qeorge in Scotland, where 
they were kept confined till 1802. 

918. After the rebellion had been omshed, a small 
French force of 1 ,060 men nnder general Humbert landed at 
EiUala in Mayo on the 22nd of August 1796, and took pos- 
session of the town. Two Irishmen aooompanied Humbert, 
Bartholomew Teeling and Matthew Tone, brother of Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone. General Lake proceeded against them 
with a large fbroe of militia; bat the militia fled in a panic 
on the approach of the French. 

919. Humbert now marched north. Lord Comwallis 
proceeded from Dublin, and came np with him at Ballina- 
muck in the county of Longford with an army twenty 
times more nmuerous than the French ; and after Bome 
skirmishing Humbert surrendered ; after which he and 
his men were sent back to France. Tone and Teeling 
were sent to Dublin, tried, and haaged : and oonrt- 
martiala were held and there were numerous other execu- 
tions . 

920. This partial expedition was followed by another 
ondei admiral Bompart : — One 74 gun ship nuned the 
" Hoche " with eight frigates and 8,000 men under general 
Hardi, sailed from Brest on the 20th of September : 
Theobald Wolfe Tone was on board the " Hoche." The 
" Hoche " and three others arrived ofT longh Swilly, where 
they were encountered by a British squadron nnder Sir 
John Borlase Warren. There was a terrible fight of six 
hours, during which the " Hoche " sustained the chief 
force of the attack till she became a helpless wreck and 
had to surrender. Tone fought with desperation : courting 
but escaping death. After the surrender be was recognised, 
and sent, ironed, to Dublin. He was tried by courtmarti&l 
and condemned to be hanged. He vainly begged to be shot, 
not hanged, on the score that he was a Frenoh ofBeer- 
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Oq the morning fixed for the execution he out his throai 
vith a penknife. Meantime Onnan, in a masterly speech, 
sncoeeded on legal grounds in staying the execution for 
farther argnment. Bat Tone died from his aelf-inflicted 
wound on the 19th of November 1798. In the numerons 
trials dnring and after the rebellion, Gurran was always 
engaged on the side of the prisoners ; and though he did 
not often ancceed, his fearless and brilliant speeohes were 
-wonderful efforts of genius. 



OHAPTEK XVni. 

THB UNIOH. 
(1799-1800.) 

921. William Pitt the great English prime minister had 
long resolved upon a legislatiye union between England 
and Ireland : he beUeved the proper time bad now come ; 
and made very oarefol preparations for his purpose. At 
the opening of 1799 the marquis of GomwaUis was lord 
lieutenant and lord Oastlereagh was chief seoretary, The 
Dnion was indirectly referred to in the Irish parliament in 
the speech from the throne on the 22nd January 1799. 
The opposition at once took the matter up, and they were 
joined by many who had hitherto heen supporters of the 
government, among others John Foster the speaker, Sir 
John Famell the idiancellor of the exchequer, prime ser- 
geant Fitzgerald, and Sir Jonah Barrington; all fearing 
the loBS of their parliament. They moved " that the nn- 
doahted birthright of the people of Ireland, a resident and 
independent legislature, should be maintained." After an 
excited debate of twenty-two hours, the votes were equally 
divided, 106 each side. Pamell and Fitzgerald were soon 
afterwards dismiesed from their ofScea. 
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923. Va Febra&ry 1799 the sobeme was brought forward 
in the English parliament by Pitt, and approved. In 
Ireland elaborate preparationB were made to oairy it in 
next BeBsion. AH persons holding offices who showed them- 
BelvBB adverse were diamisBed. The Irish gOTemment had 
been all along corrapt — hat now, still under outside orders 
— it went far beyond anything ever experienced before. 

Those who bfid the disposal of seats—a money makii^ 
possession in times of election — were in great alarm ; 
for if the union were carried the 800 members would 
have to be reduced to a third, so that about 200 oon- 
stituencies would be disfcanohised. The opposition of 
these proprietors was bought off by large soma : about 
£16,000 was paid for each Beat. One proprietor got 
£52,000 : two others £46,000 each : a third £28,000 ; and 
so on. The entire sum paid for the whole of the 
"rotten" or "pocket" boroughs as they were called, 
was £1.260,000, which Ireland itself bad to pay, for it 
was added to the Irish national debt. 

923. To purchase the votes of individual members, and 
the favour of certain influential ootBiders, 28 new peers were 
created, and 22 of those already peers were promoted ; and 
there were besides, great numbers of bribes in the shape 
of pensions, judgeships, baronetcies, preferments, various 
situations, and direct cash. All this was done with scarcely 
an attempt at concealment. Lord GomwaUis, a high- 
minded man, expressed the utmost abborrenoe at being 
obliged to take a part in these transactions. 

924. The session opened on the 15th of January 1800: 
the last meeting of the Irish parliament. Orattan, know* 
ing what was coming, had himself elected member for 
Wicklow, and though very ill, he rose from his bed and 
took his seat dreseed in the uniform of the volunteers. 
Dublin was in a state of fearful excitement. The streets 
were filled with dismayed and sorrow-stricken crowds who 
had to be kept within bounds by cavalry. 

926. Lord Gastlereagh brought forward the motion in 
the commons. The anti-uniooists opposed the project 
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most determineclly ; Orattan, worn with siokneBS, pleaded 
with all hia old fieiy eloquence ; and Sir John Famell 
propoBed that there ehoold be a diaeolation and that a new 
parliament should be called to detennine this great qnestion ; 
bnt the onloniste carried everything. There were many 
motions : on the firat the government bad 158 against 116 ; 
and in the others there were corresponding majoritieB. 

In the lords the bill was introdnoed by lord Clare (John 
Fitzgibbon), who had SO votes against 25. On the 
lat of August the royal aaaent was given ; and the act of 
union came into force on the Ist January 1601. 

926. The following are the chief pioviaionB of the act of 
nnion : — 

I. The two kingdoma to be henceforward one : — " [The 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland " : the snc- 
oession to t^e throne to remain the same as before. 

n. The Irish representation in the united parliament to 
be : — In the lords : 4 spiritual peers taken in rotation, from 
Besdoa to Bession, from the Irish Protestant hierarchy ; 
and 28 temporal peers to be elected for life by the whole 
Iriah peerage ; in the commons : 100 members. 

III. All anbjeots of the United Kingdom to be under the 
same regulations as to trade and commerce. 

IV. The Irish Established Church to be continued for 
ever, and to be nnited with that of England. 

V. All members of parliament to take an oath, framed 
to exclude Boman Catholics (for no Catholic oonld con- 
Bcientiously take it). 

VI. Ireland to contribute two- seventeenths to the ex- 
penditure of the United Kingdom for twenty years, when 
new arrangements would be made. 

VII. Each of the two countries to retain its own national 
debt as then existmg ; bnt all future debts contracted to be 
joint debts. 

Vin. The courts of justice to remam as they were : 
final appeals to the house of lords. 

927. Pitt had at firat intended to include in the articles 
3f union the emancipation of the Gattiolios ; bnt to t^ 
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the leading Irish Proteebante gave such fierce opposition 
that he had to abandon it. 

Bat in order to Irasen the hostility of the Catholics to 
the union, a promiae was conveyed to them that emanci- 
pation would immediately follow. The promise however 
was not carried out ; and the measure was delayed for 
twenty-nine yeara, chiefly through the invincible obstinaoy 
of the king, who had a fixed idea that to agree to sach a 
e wonld be a breach of bis coronation oath. 



OHAPTEB XTTT . 

BOB£BT EUimi'S IHBURBROTION. 
(1800-1S03.) 

928. In 1802, Robert Emmet, a gifted, earnest, noble- 
minded young man of twenty-four, yoonger brother of 
l^homas Addis Emmet, attempted to reorganise the United 
[rishmen. He bod just returned from France and had 
dopes of aid from Napoleon. He employed all his private 
fortune in the secret manufacture of pikes and other arms. 
His plan was to attack Dublin Oastle and Pigeon House 
fort ; and he had intended to rise in August 1803, by 
which time he expected invasion from France ; but an 
accidental explosion in one of bis depots precipitated bis 
plana. The 28id of July was now fixed; on which day 
he expected a contingent from the celebrated Wicklow rebel, 
Michael Dwyer ; and another from Kildore. 

829. By some misunderstanding the Wicklow men did 
not arrive ; and though the Eildare men came, there was 
no one to direct them. Towards evening a report was 
brongbt that the military were approaching ; whereupon, 
in desperation, be saUied from his depot in Maxshalsea- 
Lane, into Thomas-street and towards tbe castle, with 
about 100 men. 
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980. Tbe city was soon !ii an aproai ; tihe mob rose 
ap ; and some stragglers, bent on mischief and beyond all 
restraint, began outrages. Meeting the chief jostice lord 
Eilwarden, a good man and a humane judge, they dragged 
him from his coach Eind murdered him. When news of 
this outrage and others was brought to Emmet, he was 
filled with horror, and attempted but in vain to quell the 
mob. 8eeing that the attempt on the castle was hopeless, 
he 3ed to Bathfamham. 

981. He might have escaped: bat he insisted on re- 
maining to take leave of Sarah Oorran, daughter of John 
Philpot Oorran, to whom he was secretly engaged. He 
was arrested by major Sin on the 26th of Angnst at his 
hiding-place in Harold's Croea ; and soon after was tried 
and convicted, making a short speech of great power in the 
dock. On the next day, the 20th of September 1808, he 
wag hanged in Thomas-street. 



OHAPTEB XX. 

DAKIBL O OOMHKIiI., 
(1803-18JJ.) 

982. After the Union there was no appearance of the 
prouaised bill for Emancipation. The old Catholic Oom- 
mittee still survived, held its meetings in Dublin, and 
kept the olaima of the Catholics before parliament and 
the public ; but there appeared very little hope, for king 
George III. continued as obstinate as ever. In 1805 
Oiattan became a member of tha United Parliament, and 
devoted himself almost exclusively to the oanse of Irish 
Catholic emancipation. In 1807 the dnke of Richmond 
oame over as lord lieutenant, with Bir Arthur Wellesley 
—afterwards tha dake of Wellington— as chief secretai;. 
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988' Some time before ihlB, a few of the bishope, as an 
iDdnoement for the govemment to grant emancipation, 
agreed that the orown shonld have a vgto in the appoint- 
ment of Irish Catholic bishops : that is to say, when the 
man had be«i selected by the Irish ecolesiastioal anthorities, 
his name should be submitted to the king : if the king 
obj^ted another was to be chosen. But the general body 
of Catholics, oleigy and people, knew nothing of this. 

99i. In 1608 a petition for Catholic relief was brought 
to London by the Catholic lord Fingall and Dr. Milner. 
It was presented to Parliament by Qrattan and soma 
others, who, on the authority of lord Fingall and Dr. 
Uilner, offered the veto. This made the matter of the veto 
pnblio ; the clergy and people generally repudiated it : the 
bishops formally condemned it at one of their meetings ; 
and in addition to all this the government, even with 
the offer before them, refused to entertain the petition. 

This veto question continued to be discussed for some 
years, and caused considerable dissension among the 
Catholics. The Irish ariatooracy were generally in favour 
of it. Those who opposed it, led by O'Oonnell, ultitnately 
prevailed. 

986. About this time Daniel O'Oonnell, afterwards 
&miliarly known as the " Liberator," began to come pro- 
minently into notice. He was the chief figure in Irish 
political history for half a century, and was one of the 
greatest popular leaders the world ever saw. 

He was bom, 6th of August 1776, at Carfaen near Oaher- 
nveen county Kerry — the son of Morgan O'Connell — and 
was adopted by his uncle Maurice O'Oonnell, who after- 
wards left liitTi his residence, Darrynane Abbey near Oabo:- 
siveen. He was sent at thirteen to a school near Queens- 
town — the very first school opened in Ireland after the 
relaxation of the penal laws (869). While atiU a boy he 
spent some time at St. Omer's and at Douay in France, 
where he studied with distluction. Betuming, he was 
called to the bar in 1798, and at once came to the front 
as a most Bucoessful advocate. His first public speech 
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against the Umon was made to a body of fireeholders in 
1600 in the Boyal Exchange, Dablin, whioh was the 
beginning of an agitation carried on during the rest of his 
life. 

986. It Qiay be said that O'Oonnell founded the Bystem 
of peaceful, perserering, popular agitation against political 
grievances — keeping strictly within the law. During the 
whole agitation, more espeoially for emanoipation, he was 
ably seconded by Bichard Lalor Sheil, whose oratorical 
powoTB were UtUe inferior to his own. 

987. In 1809, a new " Gatholio Oommittee," to advance 
the Oatholie claims, was formed in Dublin, consisting of 
the Oatholio peers and of delegates from various parts of 
the country. But the government brought the Conven- 
tion act (871) to bear on it, and arrested and brought to 
trial Bome of the leaders. O'Oonnell was their counsel, 
and argued so ingeniouBly that he got them acquitted. 
The Oommittee was then dissolved and le-consteneted, 
but It gradnally died out. 

988. In 1812 Robert Feel became chief secretary. For 
several years at this period the oonntry was in a most 
deplorable state. The conclusion of the continental wars 
was followed by stagnation in trade and great distress. 
The people lost all hope of relief : there were secret 
eooieties : and outrages were frequent. 

989. The public mind became gradually impressed with 
the justice and expediency of emancipation : partly by the 
gigantic labours of O'Oonnell, and to some extent by the 
writings of Thomas Moore (6G). 

In 1811 the prince of Wales became regent : and 
guooeeded as George lY. on the 29th of January 1820, 
when his father, George HI. died, blind and insane. 

940. In 1820, Qrattan, then residing at Tinnehinch 
(880), sinking under disease and feeling he had not long 
to live, was seized with an anxious desire to attend the 
parhament in London, and, as he said, ■' to die at his 
post." Having made all arrangements about his funeral, 
he travelled by easy stages, intending to make one mora 
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appeal for faia Oatholio fellow-ooantrymeii. Bnt he did 
not live to do bo. With a paper in his hand on whioh he 
had wrinea his last political proaonncement, he said to 
hiB son a very short time before his death : — " I die witii 
a love of liberty in my heart, and this declaration in 
favour of my ooimtry in mj hand." He died in XiODdoxi 
on the 4th of Jane 1820, aged seventy -three, and was 
borled in Weotminster Abbey. After his death, his friend 
William Plonlet, member for Dublin, snbaeqaently lord 
chanoellor of Ireland, greatly diBtingmshed himself as Uie 
advocate of the Oatholio claims. 

941. In 1821 George IV. visited Ireland, and was 
received with great enthusiasm. His visit was regarded 
as a Bnre harbinger of relief by the overjoyed Oat&olics. 
He spent a month in Ireland and went away expressing 
his gratification at his reception. Bnt nothing ever came 
of it : Btill no indication of an emancipation bill ; the 
coontry continoed dLstnrbed, and in 1822 the Insiureo- 
tion act (8dS) was renewed. 

In 1822, Peel, by an act of parliament, constituted ihe 
Irish oonstabnlary foroe. 



OHAPTEB XXL 

OATHOLIO ZlfAMOIFATION. 
(1823-1S29.) 

942. In 1828 the " Catholic Association " was founded 
by O'Gonnell and Bichard Lalor Shell ; it was the chief 
agency by which Oatholio emancipation was ultimately 
achieved. The expenses were defrayed chiedy by a snb- 
soription from the people of one penny a week, which was 
called " Catholic rent " : and the association soon spread 
through all Ireland. COomiell and Sheil were all througb 
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the mamsprings of the movement : and it was the means 
of efltablishiog a free press and of oreatmg healthful public 
opinion. The goyeroment viewed the new assooiation with 
jealousy and alarm ; and an act of pailiament was parsed 
is 1825 to pat it down, whioh O'Oonnell oalled the 
" Algerine act " in allusion to its despotio character. 

948. But O'Oomiell, with his asnaJ astuteness, [dissolved 
the aesooiation, and reconstructed it. The new act forbade 
meetings for longer than fourteen days : bat he arranged 
to hold meetings for exactly fourteen days, and made some 
other chongeB : so that he completely evaded the act ; the 
law was obeyed (986) ; and the association went on as 
powerfully as before. 

944. In January 182S the duke of Wellington become 
prime minister ; and Robert Peel was home seoretary. 
The marquis of Anglesea came to Ireland as lord lieu- 
tenant : but he was removed soon after for being in fEtvonz 
of emancipation ; so little was the Budden coming change 
anticipated. In Waterford and several other places, by 
means of the perfect organisation of the Catholic Aesooia- 
tion, Protestant members fovourable to emancipation were 
returned ; the forty- shilling ficeeholders voting fiar them 
in spite of the great landlords. 

946. It had been recommended by the veteran John 
Eeogh (867) that some Oatholio should be elected member, 
and ehoold present himself and be exolnded ; so that Uie 
absurdity of dlefianohiBing a constituency because the 
ehosen member refused to take on oath that his own 
reli^on was &lse, shonld be brought home to the people of 
the empire. Eeogh believed that this would lead to eman- 
cipation. A vacancy now occurred in Clare, as the sitting 
member Mr. Veaey Fitzgerald, having accepted the office 
of president of the Board of Trade, had to seek re-eleotion. 
O'Connell determined to oppose him. His address to the 
people of Clare aroused extraordinary enthusiasm, and he 
was returned by on immense majority. 

946. This election aroused sympathy all throngh England 
for the Catholics. The government became alfomed ; and 
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still more bo when the; foond that the Aasooiation were 
mepaiing to retain Gatholio m9mbera all through Ireland. 
Wellington and Peel, forced by public opinion, gave way, 
being now convinced that emancipation was necessary to 
save the ooimtrj from civil war or revolution. Feel, on 
aoooont of his change of opinion, resigned his seat for the 
tmiveraity of Oxford in order to test the opinion of hia oon- 
stitnentB ; and having been defeated in seeking re-election, 
he wae afterwards elected for Westbnry. In 1829 he intro- 
daoed into the commons a bill for the emancipation of the 
Catholics. After several days' stormy debate the third 
reading was carried on the 80th of March. 

The debate in the lords was even more violent than in 
the commons. Bnt Wellington ended the matter by 
deol&ring that they should choose either of the two alter- 
natives, Emancipation or civil war. It passed the third 
reading, and received the royal assent on tiie 18th of April 
1829. 

947. After the bill had become law O'Oonnell presented 
himself at the bar of the honse to claim his seat for the 
first time since his election ; knowing well what was to 
ccnne. According to the terms of the act it was only those 
elected after the 18th of April that came under the new 
oath : thiB was designedly inserted by Feel in order to 
force O'Gonnell to seek re-eleotion. The old oath was put 
into his hand ; and looking at it for a few seconds he 
said : — " I see here one assertion as to a matter of fact 
which I know to be nntrae : I see a second as to a matter 
of opinion which I believe to be untme. I therefore refase 
to take this oath." He then withdrew ; but he was after, 
wards allowed to make a speech of three hours. A new 
writ was issued for Glare, and he was returned unopposed. 

948. By this Emancipation act a new oath was framed 
which Catholics might take. The act therefore admitted 
Oatholica to the right of being members of parliament in 
either house. It admitted t^em also to all civil and 
mihtary offices, with three exoeptionB : — those of regent, 
lord lieutenant, and lord ohanoulor, 
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A portion of the act was directed to the roppression of 
the Catholic Association : bnt this the aesooiation had 
anticipated hj dissolving itaelt after it had aooomplished 
its mflir purpose. 

949. The act contained one fatal prOTision which 
O'Oonnell had to agree to ; it raised the franchise in Iieland 
to £10, thoogh in England the qualification remained at the 
limit of forty shillings : this disfranchised all the forty- 
shilling freehold voters (869), who constituted the main 
strength of the Oatholio party. 

950. The credit of canying emancipation is due to 
Daniel O'Connell ; bat he was very ably assisted by 
Richard Lalor Sheil. 



CHAPTEB XXn. 



961. I will abetoh here, in a short ohaptei, the loading 
evente of the reign of William IY„ whi^ are intimately 
connected with those of the period just oondnded. 

In 1880 George IV. di^ and was succeeded by his 
brother as Williain IV. This brought on a general elec- 
tion ; and O'Oonnell and several other Cauiolios were 
returned from Ireland. 

962. In the end of 1880 Wellington redgned, and was 
sncoeeded as prime minister by earl Grey. The marqness 
of Anglesea became lord lieutenant for the second time ; 
E. 0. Stanley chief secretary ; and William Flunket (940) 
lord chancellor. 

968. O'Connell reanmed his agitation for repeal, re- 
viving, in this same year, the Catholic AsBOciation under 
the name of the Society of the Friends of Ireland. This 
was suppressed by proclamation ; and he founded the Anti- 
tuilon Association, which was also luppiessed. In tbt 
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following year, 1831, for attending a meeting in defiance 
of the proolam&tion, he was tried and convicted : bnt it all 
went for nothing, for he was never called up for punishment. 

954. In 1881 the chief seoretar? the Bight Hon. 
E. G. Stanley, in a letter to the Doke of Leiuster, 
annonnoed the fonndatioQ of the Bystem of National 
Edneation in Ireland. Its two fundamental principles 
were, and are still : — (1) Combined literary and separate 
religioaB instmotion for children of different religions ; 
(2) No interference with the religious principles of any 
duld. Gommisaioaers were appointed who were intrusted 
with government funda : and in 1882 they began to give 
aid to schools. Since that time both the fundB and 
the number of schools have gone on increasing. 

955. In 1882 was paBsed the great English Beform bill. 
In the same year another on m'lriilur linee for Ireland was 
introduced by ^. Stanley and passed. Several small 
" rotten " or " pocket " boroughs were disfranchised ; the 
representation was more evenly distributed ; and the num- 
b^ of Irish members was increased to lOfi. Tenants dl 
£60 a year and leaseholders of £10 a year were to have 
votes. O'Connell and Sheil fought hardDat vainly to have 
the franchise restored to the forty-shilling freeholders. 

966. The Catholic peasantry were still called on to pay 
titlies (768), and also the " Ohnrch-rate " or Ohnrch-oess, 
a tax to keep the Protestant churches in repair : and they 
continued to be harassed by the exactions of tithe-proctors 
(868) and othera, who if the money were not forthcoming 
seized the poor people's oows, fonuture, beds, blankets, 
kettles, or anythiag else they oould lay hands on. 

967. At last about 1880 there arose a general movement 
against tithes : the people resisted all through the south of 
Ireland; and for many years there was a "Tithe war." 
The military and pdice were constantly called out to 
support the coUectws in making their seizures : and almost 
daily there were conflicts, often with loss of life. 
Newtownbarry in Wexford, in 1881, thirteen ] 
were killed by the yeomanry and police ; in 188^ elE 
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police and eeveial peasants were killed in a tithe-conflict 
at Ganickshook near Enocktopher in KUkennj : and many 
other such fatal enconnterB took place. 

96B. There was determined resistance everywhere; sud 
the coBt of collection was far greater than the Eunonnt c<A- 
leeted. Handreda of Protestant clergy got little or nothii^ 
and were reduced to poverty. To relieve these temporarily, 
government advanced a million on loan. Then there waa 
a Coercion act : but still the people resisted. All this 
time O'Gonndl, seconded by Sheil, straggled both in and 
ont of parliament for the total abolition of tithes. 

969. In 1888 government passed the " Church Tempo- 
ralities Bill"; which reduced the number of Protestant 
bishops from eighteen to ten ; and of archbishops from 
four to two. It also abolished Ohnrch-ratea (956). 
The money saved by this Act was left with the Church, 
The Tithe wai went on till at last, some years later (in 
1888) the tithes — reduced by 26 per cent. — were put on 
the l&ndlord instead of the tenant. Bat the tenants had 
to pay still ; for ttie landlords added the tithes to the rent. 

960. On the 20tb of Jane 1887 William IV. died and 
was succeeded by his niece th« Princess Victoria who was 
then just over eighteen years of age. 



NOTE 

on THE FOEMATION OP COUNTIES. 

Tax division of Ireland into shires or connties is of Anglo* 
Norman and English origin. The counties generally re- 
present the older native territories and anb-kingdoms. 

Eing John, as has been already stated (288), formed 
twelve connties in 1210, namely Dublin, Eildare, Meath, 
Uriel (or Louth), Carlow, Eilkenny, Wexford, Waterford, 
Cork, Eerry, Limerick, and Tipperary, Eing's County 
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and Qneec's Cotmty were formed in the time of Qaeen 
iiarj. Sir Henry Sydney, about 1565, formed the county 
^Xiongford from the aooieiit district of Annaly. He oiao 
divided Ooimanght into six counties: — Galway, Sligo, 
H&yo, Roscommon, Leitrim, and Glare (but Glare was sab- 
eeqnently annexed to Munster, to whiii it had anciently 
belonged). Sir John Perrott, abont 1584, formed the 
following seven counties of Ulster : — ^Armagh, Uont^han, 
Tyrone, Coleraine (now the ooonty Derry), Donegal, Fer- 
managh, and Gavan; the other two Ulster counties, 
Antrim and Down, had been constituted some time before. 
This makes thirty, so (eut. ii the time of Henry VIII. 
Meath was divided into two : Meath proper, and .West- 
metttfa. At first the county Dublin included Wicklow ; 
but in 1606, under Sir Arthur Ghiohester, Wioklow was 
formed into a separate coun^. This makes the present 
number Hiirty-two. 
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